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SABBATH DAY 

The Sabbath is a day set apart for rest and spiritual 
renewal. The importance of Sabbath observance, 
taught from the Creation and throughout religious 
history, is reconfirmed in modern scripture and in 
the teachings of LDS leaders. Fundamentals of 
Sabbath observance include prayer, gospel study, 
worship at Sabbath meetings, uplifting family ac¬ 
tivities, and service to others. 

God set the pattern when, after six days of 
creation labors, he rested on the seventh (Gen. 
2:2; Moses 3:2). Following the Exodus, Moses in¬ 
structed the Israelites to gather double portions of 
manna on the day preceding “the rest of the holy 
sabbath unto the Lord” (Ex. 16:23). Indeed, the 
word “Sabbath” is derived from the Hebrew shab- 
bath, meaning “to break off,” “to desist,” or “to 
rest. ” The Ten Commandments included the com¬ 
mand, “Remember the sabbath day, to keep it 
holy. Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy 
work: But the seventh day is the sabbath of the 
Lord thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work” 
(Ex. 20:8-10). 

The New Testament is replete with references 
to the Sabbath. By then, some had lost the spirit of 
the law and hedged it in inflexible obedience. The 
Savior reproved them: “The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath. Wherefore the 
Sabbath was given unto man for a day of rest; and 


also that man should glorify God, . . .For the Son 
of Man made the Sabbath day, therefore the Son of 
Man is Lord also of the Sabbath’ (JST Mark 2:25- 
27). Following Jesus’ earthly ministry, the early 
Christians gathered on the Lord’s day, the first day 
of the week, in observance of his resurrection (cf. 
Acts 20:7; Rev. 1:10). 

Since its beginning, the LDS Church has ob¬ 
served the Sabbath on the first, rather than the 
seventh, day of the week (for some exceptions in 
the Middle East, see Sunday). The key revelation 
giving the pattern, scope, and purpose of Sabbath 
observance came to Joseph Smith on August 7, 
1831, a Sunday: 

And that thou mayest more fully keep thyself un¬ 
spotted from the world, thou shalt go to the house of 
prayer and offer up thy sacraments upon my holy 
day; 

For verily this is a day appointed unto you to 
rest from your labors, and to pay thy devotions unto 
the Most High; . . . 

But remember that on this, the Lord’s day . . . 
thou shalt do none other thing, only let thy food be 
prepared with singleness of heart that thy fasting 
may be perfect, or, in other words, that thy joy may 
be full [D&C 59:9-13]. 

Throughout LDS history, leaders have em¬ 
phasized the importance of Sabbath observance, 
teaching that the Sabbath is a holy day of worship, 
on which the faithful renew their covenants with 
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the Lord, meet and teach each other the things of 
the Spirit, visit and strengthen the weak and af¬ 
flicted, and study and contemplate the word of the 
Lord. While they have avoided arbitrarily specific 
prohibitions, Church leaders have given clear 
guidelines, as in this instruction from President 
Spencer W. Kimball: 

The purpose of the commandment is not to deprive 
man of something. Every commandment that God 
has given to his servants is for the benefit of those 
who receive and obey it. . . . 

The Sabbath is not a day for indolent lounging 
about the house or puttering around in the garden, 
but is a day for consistent attendance at meetings for 
the worship of the Lord, drinking at the fountain of 
knowledge and instruction, enjoying the family, and 
finding uplift in music and song. 

The Sabbath is a holy day in which to do wor¬ 
thy and holy things. Abstinence from work and rec¬ 
reation is important, but insufficient. The Sabbath 
calls for constructive thoughts and acts, and if one 
merely lounges about doing nothing on the Sab¬ 
bath, he is breaking it. To observe it, one will be on 
his knees in prayer, preparing lessons, studying the 
gospel, meditating, visiting the ill and distressed, 
writing letters to missionaries, taking a nap, reading 
wholesome material, and attending all the meetings 
of that day at which he is expected. . . . 

It is true that some people must work on the 
Sabbath. And, in fact, some of the work that is truly 
necessary—caring for the sick, for example—may 
actually serve to hallow the Sabbath. However, in 
such activities our motives are a most important 
consideration. 

When men and women are willing to work on 
the Sabbath to increase their wealth, they are 
breaking the commandments; for money taken in on 
the Sabbath, if the work is unnecessary, is unclean 
money. . . . 

Sabbath-breakers too are those who buy com¬ 
modities or entertainment on the Sabbath, thus 
encouraging pleasure palaces and business estab¬ 
lishments to remain open—which they otherwise 
would not do. If we buy, sell, trade, or support such 
on the Lord’s day we are as rebellious as the chil¬ 
dren of Israel [“The Sabbath—A Delight, ” Ensign 8 
(Jan. 1978):4-5], 

The form of LDS Sabbath observance has 
evolved through the years, but the principles have 
remained the same. Of the Church’s first confer¬ 
ence meeting, on June 9, 1830, Joseph Smith 
wrote, “Having opened by singing and prayer, we 
partook together of the emblems of the body and 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. We then pro¬ 


ceeded to confirm several who had lately been 
baptized, after which we called out and ordained 
several to the various offices of the Priesthood. 
Much exhortation and instruction was given” (HC 
1:84). Singing, prayer, sacrament, and teaching— 
those have remained the fundamentals of Latter- 
day Saint Sabbath meetings. 

For many years, following the organization of 
the SUNDAY school in 1849, Sabbath services 
consisted of Sunday School in the morning and 
sacrament meeting in the afternoon or early 
evening. Weekly ward PRIESTHOOD meetings 
were held on Monday evenings, and fast and 
testimony meeting on the first Thursday of each 
month. In 1896, fast day was changed to the first 
Sunday to make attendance more convenient and 
less disruptive to members in their employment; 
in the 1930s, priesthood meeting was changed to 
Sunday mornings. 

Another major change came in 1980 with con¬ 
solidation of all Sunday meetings into a single time 
block—generally three hours, including relief 
SOCIETY, YOUNG WOMEN, and primary meetings 
that formerly were held midweek. The change was 
instituted to save time, travel, and expense; to 
allow several wards to meet more conveniently in a 
single building; to strengthen the home by allow¬ 
ing families to spend more time together during 
the week; and to provide more time for Church 
members to devote to community service. 

In announcing the change, the First Presi¬ 
dency reemphasized the Church’s fundamental 
principles regarding the Sabbath: “A greater re¬ 
sponsibility will be placed upon the individual 
members and families for properly observing the 
Sabbath day.” They suggested that each family 
participate in a Sunday gospel study hour and in 
“other appropriate Sabbath activities, such as 
strengthening family ties, visiting the sick and 
homebound, giving service to others, writing per¬ 
sonal and family histories, genealogical work, and 
missionary work” (Church News, Feb. 2, 1980, 
p. 3). 

The Lord has promised blessings to those who 
observe the Sabbath as a holy day. In ancient 
times, he promised to send them rain in due sea¬ 
son, help them overcome their enemies, give them 
peace, multiply them, and establish his covenant 
with them (Lev. 26:2-9). “And I will walk among 
you; and will be your God, and ye shall be my 
people” (v. 12; cf. Isa. 58:13-14). In modern times, 
he has reaffirmed these promises: “Inasmuch as ye 
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do this, the fulness of the earth is yours” (D&C 
59:16). 

[See also Meetings, Major Church; Pioneer 
Life and Worship; Worship.] 
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SACRAMENT 

[This entry is in two parts: Sacrament and Sacrament 
Prayers. The first part explains the practice of partaking 
of the sacrament in The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, and the second part gives the history 
and contents of the sacrament prayers used in the ad¬ 
ministering of the sacrament.] 

SACRAMENT 

The word “sacrament” is used by The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints to refer almost 
exclusively to the Lord’s Supper. The English 
word “sacrament” derives from the Old French 
sacrement by way of Middle English; the Old 
French noun in turn is based on the Latin 
sacramentum, which denotes a sum deposited by 
the two parties to a suit (so named probably from 
being deposited in a sacred place) binding an 
agreement, oath of allegiance, or obligation. 
Though the word never occurs in the Bible, the 
sacrament has come to have a major role in the 
practices of nearly all Christian denominations. In 
traditional Catholic and Protestant Christianity, 
the “sacrament of the Lord’s Supper” is regarded 
as one of a group of sacraments, whose purpose is 
to serve both as conveyors of God’s grace and as 
the outward signs that such grace has been be¬ 
stowed. The definition of seven sacraments for the 
Roman Catholic church came at the Fourth Lat- 
eran Council, convened by Pope Innocent III in 
1215. Protestant reformers, while rejecting most of 
the sacramental doctrines of the medieval church, 
retained the notion of sacraments with respect to 
baptism and the Eucharist. 

In Latter-day Saint usage, sacrament desig¬ 
nates that ordinance instituted by Jesus Christ as a 
means by which worthy Saints may renew their 
COVENANTS with their Redeemer and with God 


the Father (cf. Mosiah 18:8-10; JC , pp. 596-97; 
AF, p. 175). On the eve of his trial and crucifixion 
in Jerusalem and surrounded by his closest associ¬ 
ates, the twelve apostles, Jesus took bread, which 
he blessed and broke and then gave to them, say¬ 
ing, “Take, eat; this is my body.” Jesus likewise 
took the cup, blessed it, and then gave it to them, 
“Drink ye all of it; For this is my blood of the new 
testament, which is shed for many for the remis¬ 
sion of sins” (Matt. 26:26-28). The Book of Mor¬ 
mon records that the resurrected Jesus instituted 
this same ordinance in memory of his body and 
blood as he showed himself to the righteous of the 
Western Hemisphere after his ascension from Je¬ 
rusalem (3 Ne. 18:7; 20:3; 26:13). 

Paul notes that the Savior gave a command¬ 
ment to perform this ordinance regularly, “As 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do 
shew [i.e., testify of] the Lord’s death till he come” 
(1 Cor. 11:26). The New Testament indicates that 
the injunction was observed in the early Christian 
Church (cf. Acts 2:42; 20:7). To the Saints at Cor¬ 
inth, Paul wrote in plainness of the simple ordi¬ 
nance which he had received from the Lord, 
stressing that it was done “in remembrance of 
[Jesus Christ]” (1 Cor. 11:19-26; cf. Luke 22:19; 3 
Ne. 18:7). 

The time and setting chosen by Jesus for ad¬ 
ministering the sacrament among his Jerusalem 
disciples tie this ordinance to the older observ¬ 
ances of the Passover, including the bread and 



A girl takes a small piece of bread from a sacrament tray. 
“Take, eat: this is my body, which is broken for you: this 
do in remembrance of me” (1 Cor. 11:24). Orem, Utah, 
1982; courtesy Floyd Holdman. 
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do this, the fulness of the earth is yours” (D&C 
59:16). 

[See also Meetings, Major Church; Pioneer 
Life and Worship; Worship.] 
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wine he used, and to which he gave new symbol¬ 
ism (Matt. 26:26-28; Luke 22:15-20). Through his 
atonement Christ fulfilled the purpose of the ordi¬ 
nance of animal sacrifice found in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, which was to prefigure the ultimate sacrifice 
of the Son of God. The new ordinance replaced the 
need for animal sacrifice with the sacrifice on the 
part of Christ’s followers of a broken heart and con¬ 
trite spirit (3 Ne. 9:18-20). 

The sermon that Jesus delivered on the topic 
of the “bread of life” in the Gospel of John draws 
on the symbolism of the Lord himself as “the living 
bread which came down from heaven. ” It also pre¬ 
figures the ordinance of the sacrament that he initi¬ 
ated later as a reminder to all that salvation comes 
only through “the living bread” and the “living 
water” (cf. John 6:48-58). In the postapostolic age, 
however, theologians transformed the symbolic 
nature of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper into 
the dogma of transubstantiation, thereby introduc¬ 
ing the notion that those who partake of the bread 
and wine miraculously ingest the literal body and 
blood of Christ, although the outward appearance 
of the emblems (i.e., the accidentals) remain the 
same. The LDS Church rejects this dogma and 
holds that the sacrament is to help the Saints re¬ 
member Jesus and that the transformation envi¬ 
sioned is a renovation of the human soul by the 
Spirit (D&C 20:75-79). 

The sacrament in LDS belief does not serve 
primarily as a means of securing REMISSION OF 
SINS. It does, however, focus attention on the sac¬ 
rifice for sin wrought by the Savior and on the need 
for all those who have been baptized to maintain 
their lives constantly in harmony with his teach¬ 
ings and commandments. For this reason, there 
are numerous scriptural injunctions concerning 
the need for compliance with God’s command¬ 
ments by those who partake of the sacrament 
(1 Cor. 11:22-23; 3 Ne. 18:28-29; D&C 46:4). Un¬ 
baptized children, however, being without sin, are 
entitled and expected to partake of the sacrament 
to prefigure the covenant they themselves will 
make at the age of accountability, age eight (see 
CHILDREN: SALVATION OF children). In adminis¬ 
tering the sacrament, Christ himself used em¬ 
blems readily at hand at the Last Supper—bread 
and wine. To Joseph smith the Lord declared 
“that it mattereth not what ye shall eat or what ye 
shall drink when ye partake of the sacrament, if it 
so be that ye do it with an eye single to my glory— 
remembering unto the Father my body which was 


laid down for you, and my blood which was shed 
for the remission of your sins” (D&C 27:2). In typi¬ 
cal LDS practice, bread and water are used. 

The ordinance of the sacrament is adminis¬ 
tered by “those having authority”—that is, by 
priesthood bearers. According to modern revela¬ 
tion, priests in the aaronic priesthood and any 
melchizedek priesthood holder may officiate at 
the sacrament table; in general practice, the table 
is prepared by teachers in the Aaronic Priesthood, 
and the bread and water are blessed by priests and 
passed to the members of the Church by deacons 
in the same priesthood. 

The prayers spoken over these emblems are 
among the few that are scripturally prescribed ex¬ 
actly. Those who partake of the sacrament place 
themselves under covenant with the Lord to take 
upon them the name of Christ, to always remem¬ 
ber him, and to keep his commandments. The 
Lord in turn covenants that they may always have 
his Spirit to be with them (D&C 20: 75-79; Moro. 
4-5; John 6:54). 

[See also Atonement; Communion; Last 

Supper.] 
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SACRAMENT PRAYERS 

The sacrament prayers, which were revealed by 
the Lord to the Prophet Joseph SMITH, are among 
the few set prayers in the Church, and the only 
ones members are commanded to offer “often” 
(D&C 20:75). They are offered regularly during 
the administration of the ordinance of the sacra¬ 
ment in SACRAMENT meeting, occupying a central 
place in the religious lives of Latter-day Saints. 
They originate in ancient practice and, with one 
exception (the current use of water instead of 
wine), preserve the wording of NEPHITE sacramen¬ 
tal prayers: 

O God, the Eternal Father, we ask thee in the name 
of thy Son, Jesus Christ, to bless and sanctify this 
bread to the souls of all those who partake of it; that 
they may eat in remembrance of the body of thy 
Son, and witness unto thee, O God, the Eternal 
Father, that they are willing to take upon them the 
name of thy Son, and always remember him, and 
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keep his commandments which he hath given them, 
that they may always have his Spirit to be with 
them. Amen [Moroni 4:3]. 

O God, the Eternal Father, we ask thee, in the 
name of thy Son, Jesus Christ, to bless and sanctify 
this wine to the souls of all those who drink of it, 
that they may do it in remembrance of the blood of 
thy Son, which was shed for them; that they may 
witness unto thee, O God, the Eternal Father, that 
they do always remember him, that they may have 
his Spirit to be with them. Amen [Moroni 5:2], 

The prayers, in turn, formalize language used by 
the resurrected Savior when he visited the Ameri¬ 
cas (3 Ne. 18:5-11; cf. D&C 20:75-79). Subse¬ 
quent to a revelation in August 1830 (D&C 27) 
water has been used instead of wine. 

No such exact wording of the prayers is in¬ 
cluded in the New Testament. However, one 
scholar has detected parallels between Latter-day 
Saint sacrament prayers and ancient eucharistic 
formulas (Barker, pp. 53-56). The Joseph smith 
TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE (jST) confirms that 
key elements of the sacrament prayers were part of 
the original Last Supper: Jesus included covenan- 
tal obligations similar to those in the prayers (JST 
Matt. 26:25) and made clear that his action intro¬ 
duced a formal “ordinance” that they were to re¬ 
peat often (JST Mark 14:24). Further, in the JST, 
Jesus does not say, “This is my body,” and “This is 
my blood”—metaphors whose interpretation has 
historically divided Christians on the matter of 
“transubstantiation.” He said instead, “This is 
in remembrance of my body,” and “This is in 
remembrance of my blood” (JST Matt. 26:22, 24; 
cf. JST Mark 14:21, 23). 

The sacrament prayers invite personal intro¬ 
spection, repentance, and rededication, yet they 
are also communal, binding individuals into con¬ 
gregations who jointly and publicly attest to their 
willingness to remember Christ. This shared com¬ 
mitment to become like Christ, repeated weekly, 
defines the supreme aspiration of Latter-day Saint 
life. 
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SACRAMENT MEETING 

Sacrament meeting is the principal LDS worship 
service held on the Sabbath and is based on the 
commandment “Thou shalt go to the house of 
prayer and offer up thy sacraments upon my holy 
day” (D&C 59:9). The entire ward membership, 
from infants to the elderly, attend the weekly sac¬ 
rament meeting as families, and partake of the sac¬ 
rament of the Lord’s Supper together. 

A sacrament meeting was held on the day the 
Church was organized, April 6, 1830. It is re¬ 
corded, “The Holy Ghost was poured out upon us 
to a very great degree—some prophesied, whilst 
we all praised the Lord, and rejoiced exceedingly” 
(HC 1:78). In Church annals this primal worship 
service is called a “time of rejoicing,” a time of 
“great solemnity,” and “truly a refreshing season to 
spirit and body” (HC 2:430, 433, 480). At the time 
of entering the new land of Zion (in Missouri), a 
revelation was given concerning the Sabbath with 
the admonition that all should come to this meet¬ 
ing in the spirit of thanksgiving and should offer up 
“a sacrifice of a broken heart and a contrite spirit” 
(D&C 59:8). Hence, it is often referred to as a time 
for the renewing of covenants. 

The sacrament meeting is led by the bishop 
of the ward or one of his counselors. To enhance 
the spirit of worship and fellowship, there are 
other participants: the organist, music director, 
and members of the ward preassigned to give talks 
and the invocation and benediction. From the ear¬ 
liest days of the Church, music has been essential 
in the worship of LATTER-DAY SAINTS. In the sac¬ 
rament meeting, music is manifest in the singing of 
hymns such as “He Died! The Great Redeemer 
Died,” “While of These Emblems We Partake,” 
“In Memory of the Crucified,” and “Reverently 
and Meekly Now.” Each ward is encouraged to 
maintain a choir to periodically perform hymns and 
anthems. The orientation of all music is toward the 
classical tradition. 

The two sacrament prayers— one on the 
bread, one on the water—are offered by priests, 
usually young men between the ages of sixteen and 
nineteen. They kneel in the presence of the con¬ 
gregation and ask that all present, by their partak¬ 
ing of the broken bread and the water, witness 
unto the Father their willingness “to take upon 
them the name of thy Son, ” Jesus Christ, to always 
remember him, to keep his commandments, and 
to seek his Spirit. These patterns are derived in 
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keep his commandments which he hath given them, 
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part from the dramatic introduction of the sacra¬ 
ment in the Book of Mormon, where the Master 
teaches a multitude of men, women, and children, 
“And if ye shall always do these things blessed are 
ye, for ye are built upon my rock” (3 Ne. 18:12). 
And he promises, “And if ye do always remember 
me ye shall have my Spirit to be with you” (3 Ne. 
18:7, 11). 
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the people may be sanctified” (JD 19:91-92). “I am 
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there is a spirit attending the administration of the 
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you feel the wounds of the spirit being healed” 
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Greeting by a member of the bishopric 


Opening hymn sung by the congregation 
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Musical selection 
Speakers 

Closing hymn sung by the congregation 
Benediction by ward member 
Organ postlude 

The spoken messages in sacrament meetings 
are given by different members of the congrega¬ 
tion each Sunday, or by visiting officers from the 
stake organization. All speak with the same pur¬ 
pose: to witness of Jesus Christ, to review gospel 
principles, to inspire, to uplift, to encourage, and 
to motivate the congregation to renewed efforts to 
live a Christlike life. Speakers frequently quote 
from the scriptures, and members, young and old, 
are encouraged to bring their own book of scrip¬ 
tures and to follow the cited references. The time 
is usually shared by several speakers. Sometimes 
entire families are assigned to develop a gospel 
topic, and each member contributes to the chosen 



Sacrament meetings begin and end with the singing of a congregational hymn. This sacrament 
meeting is in Berlin (1990). Courtesy Peggy Jellinghausen. 
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theme. Youth speakers are likewise regularly in¬ 
vited to give sacrament meeting talks. Sometimes 
the bishop assigns topics, and sometimes he leaves 
the choice to the individual or family. 

Sacrament meeting is periodically combined 
with the observance of special events such as 
Christmas, Easter, Mother’s Day, and Father’s 
Day. On such occasions, the meeting follows the 
usual pattern through the sacrament and then pro¬ 
ceeds around the commemoration program. 

On one Sunday a month, usually the first, 
sacrament meeting is a fast and testimony 
meeting. After the sacrament, the final portion of 
the meeting is devoted to extemporaneous testi¬ 
mony bearing by members of the congregation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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SACRED GROVE 

A grove of trees on the Joseph SMITH, Sr., farm 
near Palmyra, New York, is revered by Latter-day 
Saints as the vicinity where Joseph smith experi¬ 
enced his FIRST VISION, the divine manifestation of 
God the Father and his Son Jesns Christ that 
began the restoration of the gospel in this 
DISPENSATION. For that reason, Latter-day Saints 
honor the place as sacred. The grove is part of the 
forest that once covered the Smiths’ 100-acre farm 
in Manchester Township as well as much of west¬ 
ern New York. 

The forest was some 400 years old when the 
family of Joseph Smith, Sr., moved to the site in 
1818 or 1819. The large trees of the forest—maple, 
beech, elm, oak, and hickory—reached heights of 
up to 125 feet and diameters of 6 feet or more. 
Beneath this natural canopy grew hop hornbeam, 
wild cherry, and ash. The woodland floor was car¬ 
peted with leaves, ferns, grasses, wildflowers, and 
clumps of chokecherry and dogwood. 

The Smiths cleared the trees from sixty acres 
of their property. The Sacred Grove was part of a 


In such a grove of towering beeches, maples, and other 
trees, about one-fourth mile west of the Smith family 
home near Palmyra, New York, fourteen-year-old Jo¬ 
seph Smith saw God the Father and Jesus Christ in the 
spring of 1820. Photographer: George E. Anderson, 
1926. 


fifteen-acre wooded tract at the farm’s west end, 
reserved as a sugarbush, where trees were tapped 
for making maple syrup and sugar. 

Subsequent owners of the farm maintained 
the grove, associating it with Joseph Smith’s vi¬ 
sion, although the exact location of the vision is 
unknown. In 1907 the Church purchased the farm 
and grove from William A. Chapman, and these 
sites formed the nucleus of the Church his¬ 
torical SITES program, which at present includes 
properties from Vermont to Utah. 

Through an ongoing professional maintenance 
program, the Church has retained much of the pri¬ 
meval beauty of the Sacred Grove. Trees that were 
mature at the time of Joseph Smith’s boyhood still 
grace this forest. People from many lands visit the 
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Sacred Grove each year. In 1989 the number of 
visitors exceeded 36,000. 
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SACRIFICE 

God requires sacrifice of his people both to make 
or renew covenants with him and to test their 
ultimate loyalties (D&C 98:12-15). When the 
Lord drove Adam and Eve from the garden of 
eden, he gave them the law of sacrifice, whereby 
they were to offer the firstlings of their flocks to 
him (Moses 5:5). From the beginning, offerings to 
the Lord that involved the shedding of blood were 
in similitude of the future sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
who would come to atone for the sins of mankind 
(Moses 5:6-8). The Book of Mormon includes 
accounts of Lehi’s people making burnt offer¬ 
ings in compliance with the law of MOSES 
(1 Ne. 5:9; Mosiah 2:3). 

With the sacrifice of Jesus, “the performances 
and ordinances of the Law of Moses” were ful¬ 
filled (4 Ne. 1:12), and his death ended the practice 
of sacrifices on an altar. To his disciples in the west¬ 
ern continents, Jesus said that he would no longer 
accept burnt offerings, but that anyone who be¬ 
lieves in him should offer a broken heart and a con¬ 
trite spirit (3 Ne. 9:19-20; cf. D&C 59:8). 

For members of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, sacrifice is required of those 
who wish to become the Lord’s people (D&C 
64:23). All are invited to come to Christ—rather 
than to a sacrificial altar—with humble, teachable 
spirits and repentant hearts, willing to sacrifice all 
things for the Lord and for one another (cf. Mosiah 
18:8-9). The Prophet Joseph smith taught that 
only a religion that requires total sacrifice has 
power sufficient to produce the faith necessary for 
salvation (Lectures on Faith 6:5—7). To appreciate 
the need to sacrifice, one need only recall Jesus’ 
words to the rich young ruler: “Sell all that thou 


hast, and distribute unto the poor . . . and come, 
follow me” (Luke 18:22). 

Covenants made by Church members em¬ 
brace the commitment to sacrifice all for the 
kingdom OF GOD. Examples of willingness to sac¬ 
rifice are legion among early Latter-day Saints who 
sacrificed homes, comforts, and even their lives for 
their beliefs. Prior to his martyrdom, Joseph Smith 
knew that he was going as “a lamb to the slaughter” 
(D&C 135:4). Sacrifices made by Mormon pio¬ 
neers to establish the Church in the western 
United States have become legendary. And sacri¬ 
fices are still required of Latter-day Saints. For in¬ 
stance, faithful members pay one-tenth of their 
income as tithing to the Church, contribute fi¬ 
nancially to mission funds, and give FAST 
offerings for the poor. Missionaries spend one or 
two years preaching the gospel at their own or 
their families’ expense while delaying education, 
employment, marriage, or retirement. Members 
serve their congregations—without pay—in as¬ 
signed lay positions that make possible the opera¬ 
tion of Church programs. It is service to others 
through formal callings and through personal con¬ 
cern for their welfare that leads Church members 
to know that “sacrifice brings forth the blessings of 
heaven” (Hymns, p. 27). 

[See also Consecration, Law of; Sacrifice in 
Biblical Times.] 
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SACRIFICE IN BIBLICAL TIMES 

The first commandments received by Adam and 
Eve after being driven from the Garden of Eden 
were to worship God and to offer the firstlings of 
their flocks and herds (Moses 5:5-6). Adam and 
Eve obeyed. Later, an angel explained to them the 
purpose for the law of sacrifice: it was made in si- 
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militude of the offering that the Son of God would 
make of his own life for all mankind (Moses 5:7). 
Each offering was to point to the necessity of the 
Savior’s sacrifice. Thus, Adam and Eve knew that a 
future atonement was to be made by Jesus Christ 
and that only through him coidd fallen man be rec¬ 
onciled to God. 

Latter-day Saints believe that to perform any 
ordinance, a man must hold the priesthood, 
which includes the authority from God necessary 
to offer sacrifices after the pattern that Adam re¬ 
ceived. But because of an unwillingness to follow 
God, historically many turned away, worshiped 
falsely, and followed selfish practices for personal 
aggrandizement, as did Cain (Moses 5:18-31). For 
the faithful, because sacrifice promoted faith in the 
Lord and reliance on him, selfishness was super¬ 
seded, for the best was not to be used for self but 
for God. Men and women could thus recognize 
that it was not the earth, sun, or idols that supplied 
necessities, but God. 

From Seth to Jacob, God’s people renewed 
their covenant relationship with him, apparently 
by offering two kinds of sacrifice: the burnt offering 
and slain offering. Through Moses, Israel received 
and practiced further ordinances to remind them 
daily of their duty toward God (Lev. 1-7; Mosiah 
13:30). Types and symbols which were woven into 
the law of moses taught God’s people of the Sav¬ 
ior’s atoning sacrifice (2 Ne. 11:4; Mosiah 13:31; 
Alma 25:16). 

The Book of Mormon prophet lehi and his 
family brought the Mosaic sacrificial system to the 
western hemisphere. Nepiiites continued those 
sacrificial practices until the resurrected Savior 
appeared to them (3 Ne. 9:19-20). 

The Lord specifically forbade human sacrifice 
(Lev. 18:21; Jer. 19:5; Morm. 4:14, 21). Thus, 
when God commanded Abraham to sacrifice Isaac, 
he was testing Abraham’s faith and teaching him of 
the Redeemer to come (Gen. 22; Heb. 11:17-19; 
Jacob 4:5; John 3:16; Gal. 3:8). The trial proved 
that Abraham loved God unconditionally; there¬ 
fore, he could be blessed unconditionally. 

The Bible prophet malaciii predicted a time 
when Levites would again offer sacrifice in right¬ 
eousness (Mai. 3:3). Such offerings will not be of 
the Mosaic type, which were fulfilled in Christ. 
However, the sacrificial system that antedated 
Moses was not fulfilled in Jesus. The Prophet Jo¬ 
seph smith, taught that blood sacrifices similar to 


those revealed to Adam will once again be per¬ 
formed prior to Christ’s second coming in order to 
complete the restoration of all things (TPJS, 
pp. 172-73; DS 3:94-95). These may be under¬ 
taken for only a brief period and perhaps only by a 
selected group. In a very different sense sacrifice 
continues in modern LDS temples (D&C 124:38— 
39), for those laboring therein are modern equiva¬ 
lents of Levites, and performance of temple ordi¬ 
nances in behalf of the dead constitutes an offering 
of righteousness (D&C 128:24). 
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SAINTS 

The revealed name of the Church is The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (D&C 115:4), 
wherein the term “saints” is synonymous with 
“members.” The Church has no “patron saints” 
and does not canonize or venerate the dead. The 
usage of the term follows biblical precedents in 
which “saints” refers to Israelites as the chosen 
people of God—that is, as a community of believ¬ 
ers set apart from nonbelievers (cf. “the congrega¬ 
tion of the saints,” Ps. 89:5). The Hebrew and Ara¬ 
maic usage of the term in the Old Testament and in 
the writings of the Essene community is qaclosh 
and qaddish, respectively, meaning “separate, set 
apart, holy.” 

Paul used the term “saint” (Greek hagios also 
denotes “set apart, separate, holy”) in referring to 
baptized members of the Church of his day (e.g., 
Phil. 1:1). The Book of Mormon also designates 
“saints of God” as all those who belong to the 
“church of the Lamb” (1 Ne. 14:12). 

Used this way, the term today denotes all 
members of Christ’s Church, who, through bap¬ 
tism, have expressed a desire to follow the Savior’s 
counsel to become more Godlike, toward the ideal 
to be “even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect” (Matt. 5:48), and who, though imperfect, 
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militude of the offering that the Son of God would 
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when Levites would again offer sacrifice in right¬ 
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seph smith, taught that blood sacrifices similar to 


those revealed to Adam will once again be per¬ 
formed prior to Christ’s second coming in order to 
complete the restoration of all things (TPJS, 
pp. 172-73; DS 3:94-95). These may be under¬ 
taken for only a brief period and perhaps only by a 
selected group. In a very different sense sacrifice 
continues in modern LDS temples (D&C 124:38— 
39), for those laboring therein are modern equiva¬ 
lents of Levites, and performance of temple ordi¬ 
nances in behalf of the dead constitutes an offering 
of righteousness (D&C 128:24). 
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strive to live in a manner that will lead them to¬ 
ward that goal. 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Between July 21 and 23, 1847, an advance party of 
LDS men under Orson Pratt, an apostle, entered 
the Salt Lake Valley, placed a dam across City 
Creek, and began plowing and planting. President 
Brigham YOUNG arrived on July 24, and four days 
later designated the spot on the valley floor be¬ 
tween City Creek’s two forks as a site for the Salt 
Lake Temple, establishing what was then thought 
of as the center of Salt Lake City. 

The valley had been inhabited by Indians— 
particularly Ute, Shoshone, and Gosiute—and had 
been visited by explorers before the Latter-day 
Saints entered the valley. Reports by explorers 
such as John C. Fremont and the blazing of the 
1846 Donner-Reed trail helped further the LDS 
migration. 


The city grew rapidly. Dividing it into what 
became twenty ecclesiastical wards in the nine¬ 
teenth century, the Mormon pioneers laid out ten- 
acre blocks. The business district developed south¬ 
ward from the temple block on Main Street. At 
first most people engaged in agricultural, indus¬ 
trial, and merchandising enterprises, but eventu¬ 
ally Salt Lake City became principally a commer¬ 
cial, manufacturing, and governmental center. By 
1870, only 16.1 percent of the heads of households 
were farmers, compared with 33.6 percent in 
1850. 

Dominated by the LDS population in the 
nineteenth century, the city’s non-Mormon popu¬ 
lation began to grow after the construction of the 
Utah Central Railroad in 1870 and the subsequent 
boom in mining, milling, and smelting. The city 
owed much of its growth in the nineteenth century 
to European immigration. In 1870, more than 65 
percent of the 12,800 people in the city had come 
from abroad—principally from the British Isles. 
After 1900, immigrants from southern and eastern 
Europe came in larger numbers. 

City government changed over time. It oper¬ 
ated at first with a mayor-council—alderman sys¬ 
tem. Until the February 1890 election, the Mor¬ 
mon People’s party governed the city. With the 
division of the citizens of the two religion-based 



Looking south on Main Street (c. 1869). Visible in this photograph are the Lion House (upper 
left), part of Temple Square (upper right), and the Heber C. Kimball block (foreground left). 
Photographer: C. W. Carter. 
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This panorama of Salt Lake City, looking southeast, shows the Wasatch Range of the Rocky Mountains in the back¬ 
ground. The tall building at the left is the Church Office Building, with the six-spired Salt Lake Temple to the right of 
it. Courtesy Salt Lake Convention and Visitors Bureau. 


parties (Mormon People’s party and non-Mormon provided services not anticipated to pay their way, 
Liberal party) into both the national Republican such as streets, water, and sewers, 
and the Democratic parties, politics became much During the 1920s, the city faced special prob- 

more like that of other American cities except for a lems of air pollution, zoning regulations, and bud- 

brief period between 1905 and 1912, when the getary concerns. Before these could be fully 

American party, organized by non-Mormons, con- solved, the decade of the Great Depression arrived 

trolled city government. The city commission sys- and was as difficult for citizens of Salt Lake City as 

tern was adopted in 1911. for those elsewhere. In spite of economic prob- 

The city faced a number of problems in the lems, the city continued to play a dominant role as 

nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, not the a key regional city in the Rocky Mountains. This 

least of which was providing urban services. In was due in part to the planning of nineteenth- 

general, private companies, such as those that op- century LDS pioneers who had emphasized com- 

erated street railways and provided electricity and mercial, financial, educational, transportation, and 

telephone services, offered those services under religious activities, and in part to the admixture of 

franchise and expected to earn a profit. The city non-Mormons. In April 1936, the Church an- 
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nounced its welfare plan, which, along with federal 
work programs, softened the blow of the Great 
Depression on city residents. 

Strategic placement of military industries 
benefited Salt Lake City during World War II and 
brought some prosperity to the city. Fort Douglas, 
Kearns Army Air Base, Hill Air Force Base, Tooele 
Ordnance Depot, and other military facilities con¬ 
tributed to the economic vitality that was centered 
in the city. 

Space industries based on rocket fuels and 
high technology gradually replaced defense-based 
employment after World War II. During the 1960s 
the Salt Lake City metropolitan area became one 
of the fastest-growing in the United States. The 
LDS Church, under the guidance of N. Eldon Tan¬ 
ner, a counselor in the First Presidency, became a 
major contributor to downtown development. In¬ 
vestment by Church-owned businesses helped in 
the building of the Salt Palace Convention Center, 
the Beneficial Towers, the ZCMI Mall, and the 
Crossroads Mall, some of the first downtown malls 
in the nation. 

In 1979, a dispute in city government over 
administrative practices resulted in a vote by the 
public to change the commission form of govern¬ 
ment to a mayor-council form. This led the way for 
other Utah cities, and by 1986 all commission gov¬ 
ernments in the state had changed to the mayor- 
council form. 

In 1983, Salt Lake City residents became na¬ 
tionally known for their volunteer efforts in con¬ 
trolling floodwaters through the city. A strong vol¬ 
unteer network and ethic grew in the city, which 
was later recognized when Salt Lake City was des¬ 
ignated the United States bid city for the Winter 
Olympic Games by the United States Olympic 
Committee in 1989. 

In 1990, Salt Lake City enjoyed renewed eco¬ 
nomic vitality after a period of recession in the 
mid-1980s. Though the city proper continues to 
lose population as younger people move to the 
suburbs, it remains the heart of the LDS commu¬ 
nity. The activities established by the pioneer 
founders continue to make Salt Lake City a vital 
and important Rocky Mountain center. 

[See also Temple Square; “This Is the Place” 

Monument; Welfare Square.] 
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SALT LAKE TEMPLE 

The Salt Lake Temple is an impressive structure 
standing on the ten-acre TEMPLE square in the 
heart of Salt Lake City. For many years after its 
construction, the temple physically dominated the 
Salt Lake Valley. While other buildings now tower 
over it, the gray granite structure is still recog¬ 
nized as the religious symbol of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints worldwide. Mil¬ 
lions of visitors annually have seen the building. 
Photographs of the temple have gone to scores of 
countries where people who have never personally 


i 





The Salt Lake Temple, begun in 1853 and dedicated in 
1893. The granite structure, topped by a gilded copper 
statue of the angel Moroni on the east-central spire, is 
the heart of Temple Square. In the foreground is the 
Seagull Monument. Courtesy Utah State Historical 
Society. 
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Workers cut slabs of granite in Little Cottonwood Canyon (c. 1872), about twenty miles south¬ 
east of Salt Lake City, for use in building the Salt Lake Temple. In the early years, the granite 
was moved to the temple site by ox team, a four-day journey, and after twenty years, by 
railroad. Stereoscopic image. Photographer: C. W. Carter. 


seen the structure identify its striking presence 
with the Church and the city. 

site selection. Several days after the LDS pio¬ 
neers entered the Salt Lake Valley in July 1847, 
Brigham Young planted his walking stick at a cer¬ 
tain point while traversing the ground with some 
associates and exclaimed, “Here we will build the 
temple of our God” (Gates, p. 104). 

CONSTRUCTION. Construction on the temple 
began on February 14, 1853, with Brigham Young 
turning the first shovelful of dirt in ground-break¬ 
ing ceremonies. That April 6, the cornerstones 
were laid, following the pattern established for 
temples by Joseph Smith (cf. TPJS, p. 183). By this 
date, Truman O. Angell and William Ward, archi¬ 
tect and assistant, had completed plans for the 
foundation and part of the basement, and Brigham 
Young had approved them. Sandstone from nearby 
Red Butte Canyon provided the basic material for 
the foundation and footings. The great walls of the 
building were to be granite from a vast mountain 
deposit in Little Cottonwood canyon about twenty 
miles away. 


The foundation was completed in 1855, and 
some granite blocks were assembled on the site. 
Then, in 1858, under threat of an approaching 
U.S. army unit (see utah expedition), the Saints 
evacuated Salt Lake City and temporarily moved 
southward. They buried the foundation of the tem¬ 
ple, leaving the appearance of a plowed field. 

Work on the temple was not resumed for sev¬ 
eral years. Some deterioration of the foundation 
was discovered when it was reexcavated, and re¬ 
placements were made with stone of the best qual¬ 
ity. The exterior walls from the ground up, eight 
feet thick at ground level and six feet thick at the 
top, were painstakingly prepared and fitted from 
solid granite. 

Transporting the granite from the mountain 
quarry proved to be a severe challenge. The build¬ 
ers tried using a wooden railroad spur, a canal, 
special roads, and even a uniquely constructed 
wagon. Although it was less than forty miles, a 
round trip required four days. The arrival of the 
transcontinental railroad in 1869 and the later lay¬ 
ing of a spur into the canyon for mining purposes 
resolved the transportation problem. 
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As many as 150 men worked on the temple at 
any given time. During the forty years from the 
beginning to the end of the project, they also com¬ 
pleted the construction of the great domed Taber¬ 
nacle, the Assembly Hall, the Temple Annex, and 
a 15-fbot-high wall that, a century and a half later, 
still sequesters Temple Square from the city that 
surrounds it. 

completion and dedication. The capstone 
was laid April 6, 1892, one year before the dedica¬ 
tion, amidst a tremendous spiritual outpouring of 
appreciation and anticipation. After the large 
spherical capstone was put in place, the people 
unanimously adopted a resolution to complete and 
dedicate the building one year from that date. That 
afternoon, the 12-foot-high gold-leafed copper 
statue representing the angel Moroni was placed 
on the central eastern spire, anchored through the 
capstone with huge weights suspended into the 
tower below. 

The temple was completed within the year, 
and the dedication was held on the appointed date— 
April 6, 1893—forty years after Brigham Young 
laid the cornerstone. More than 2,250 people 
crowded the large Assembly Room on the fourth 
floor of the temple for the first of twenty-three 
dedicatory sessions that continued over almost 
three weeks. Many reported having spiritual expe¬ 
riences at the dedications. President Wilford 
WOODRUFF offered the dedicatory prayer, and the 
hosanna shout and original inspirational music 
were rendered (nee dedications). The sacred cel¬ 
ebration was concluded with the singing of a spe¬ 
cial hymn saluting the sentiments of the people: 
the Hosanna Anthem. 

interior divisions (design). Entrance to the 
temple for patrons is through an annex outside the 
main building. For the instructions and ordinances 
within, a processional plan is followed through sev¬ 
eral rooms, each signifying a stage in man’s path of 
ETERNAL PROGRESSION. Each room is decorated 
with murals depicting that stage of the journey. 

First is the Creation Room, where the crea¬ 
tive periods of the earth are considered. Next, the 
events of Eden are the subject in the Garden 
Room. The World (or Telestial) Room depicts con¬ 
ditions following the expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from the Garden of Eden, providing a background 
for the atonement of Christ, the great apostasy, 
and the restoration of the gospel. 

In the Terrestrial Room, the requirements of 


the pure life and of complete commitment to the 
work of the Lord are taught. The path then leads 
through the veil of the temple to the Celestial 
Room, representing the “heaven of heavens,” the 
glorious kingdom of God. On this level also are 
small rooms with altars for marriage and sealing 
ordinances. 

The building also includes in the lower area a 
baptistry, and on other levels, a large assembly 
room, rooms where the leaders of the Church 
meet, lecture rooms, administrative offices, and 
dressing rooms. 

symbolism. Notable among all LDS temples, 
the Salt Lake Temple includes significant symbol¬ 
ism in its architecture. The six major towers and 
finial spires signify the restoration of priesthood 
authority. Earth stones, sun stones, moon stones, 
star stones, cloud stones penetrated with rays of 
light, the all-seeing eye, the clasped hands, Ursa 
Major pointing to the North Star, and the inscrip¬ 
tions “The House of the Lord” and “I Am Alpha 
and Omega” all appear on its exterior. 

UNIQUE FUNCTIONS. Notwithstanding the in¬ 
creasing availability of temples nearer to them of¬ 
fering the same religious experience, many mem¬ 
bers of the Church still travel long distances to 
receive their individual endowment in the Salt 
Lake Temple or to be married or sealed as families 
in the same building in which parents or perhaps 
grandparents or other family members were mar¬ 
ried long ago. 

This temple is also unique among LDS tem¬ 
ples in that the highest quorums of the priesthood 
meet there. The First Presidency, the Quorum of 
the Twelve Apostles, and the Presidents of the 
Seventy gather separately as quorums weekly, and 
the First Presidency and Quorum of the Twelve 
also meet conjointly. All General Authorities meet 
there monthly. 

It is also, as already noted, architecturally and 
artistically unique and is the most widely known 
and recognized building in the Church. 
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SALT LAKE THEATRE 

The Salt Lake Theatre was built in downtown Salt 
Lake City in 1861-1862 at a cost of over $100,000. 
President Brigham young donated more than half 
of the funds because he believed the Saints needed 
a theater to bring recreation, relaxation, and addi¬ 
tional unity to the pioneer community. Visitors 
from other areas were shocked and even a little 
scandalized by his support because the theatrical 
stage did not have a good reputation in the 1860s. 
However, a glance at his talk given at the dedi¬ 
cation shows that President Young made very 
clear his expectations for good, moral theater (JD 
9:242-45). 

The Salt Lake Theatre, with a seating capacity 
of 1,500, was one of the finest buildings in pioneer 
Salt Lake City, comparing well to theaters world¬ 
wide. It was praised by many of the professional 
actors who performed in it, including such theatri¬ 
cal greats as Sarah Alexander, Julie Dean Hayne, 
E. L. Davenport, and John McCullough. “There 
was scarcely a ‘star’ of the American stage who did 
not make a Salt Lake Theatre appearance” (Walker 
and Starr, p. 73). 



Salt Lake Theatre (1862-1929). Feeling that people 
needed amusement as well as religion, Brigham Young 
instructed a son-in-law, Hiram Clawson, to build this 
theatre. Completed in 1862, it seated 3,000. All perfor¬ 
mances were opened and closed with prayer, and the 
actors and actresses were expected to set a good example 
in the community. Photographer: C. R. Savage, c. 1913. 


After more than half a century of significant 
productions, however, the financially troubled and 
aging playhouse was sold in 1928 to be razed for a 
commercial office building. But the elements of 
theater—music, dance, and drama—established 
by the Salt Lake Theatre by the Mormon pioneers 
through six decades of continuous operation could 
not be torn down or destroyed. In 1962 the Pio¬ 
neer Memorial Theatre, commemorating the old 
Salt Lake Theatre, was dedicated on the Univer¬ 
sity of Utah campus and has since played a full sea¬ 
son each year (see drama). 
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SALT LAKE VALLEY 

In 1847 Brigham young, like a modern Moses, led 
the first pioneer Saints across a 1,300-mile stretch 
of “wilderness” into a large valley, surrounded by 
high mountain peaks and bordered on the north¬ 
west by a large lake of salty water, which gave the 
valley its name. Religious persecution of the 1830s 
and 1840s in the more populated eastern states 
necessitated the movement of the Latter-day 
Saints to the West, where they could he more iso¬ 
lated. The Prophet Joseph SMITH had designated 
Jackson County, Missouri, on the fringes of civili¬ 
zation, as the zion of the latter days. However, 
continued persecution in Ohio, in Missouri, and 
later in Illinois caused the Latter-day Saints to seek 
a refuge in the Rocky Mountains, farther to the 
west, where they could worship God and practice 
their religious beliefs in the absence of religious 
bigotry, in land claimed by Mexico. To approxi¬ 
mately 80,000 LDS pioneers who gathered from 
many nations and traveled across the great Ameri¬ 
can desert by wagons before the advent in 1869 of 
the railroad, and to the thousands who followed 
afterward, the LDS presence in the Salt Lake Val¬ 
ley was compared to a fulfillment of Isaiah’s proph¬ 
ecy of the latter days, the City of God, established 
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SALT LAKE THEATRE 
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SALT LAKE VALLEY 
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in the top of the mountains where people from all 
nations could gather to the House of the Lord to 
learn his ways (Isa. 2:1-3). To the Latter-day pio¬ 
neers, President Brigham Young’s words ex¬ 
pressed their feelings: “This is the place.” 

The seventeen-mile-wide by twenty-five- 
mile-long Salt Lake Valley is some 4,500 feet above 
sea level and is surrounded by towering mountain 
peaks of the Wasatch Range that rise to over 11,000 
feet. The valley is part of the Great Basin, where 
river waters are kept from flowing into the Pacific 
Ocean by high mountains. Lake Bonneville once 
lay within the Great Basin, and geologists say that 
it measured 1,000 feet deep where salt lake 
CITY is now located. The current Great Salt Lake is 
the evaporation remnant of that inland sea. 

Though the valley floor was very dry and cov¬ 
ered with sagebrush when the LDS pioneers ar¬ 
rived in July 1847, it did not take long for them to 
divert the clear, snow-fed mountain streams onto 
the parched soil and make a productive farming 
community. Fur trappers and traders, explorers, 
and Roman Catholic priests had “passed through,” 
but the Latter-day Saints were in the valley to stay. 

Salt Lake City, in the north end of the valley, 
became the “big city,” the headquarters of the 
Church. But as immigrants gathered from far-flung 
countries to their Zion, numerous smaller towns 
were established in the valley along the mountain 
streams. 

With the coming of the transcontinental rail¬ 
road in 1869, Gentiles (non-Mormons) began to 
move into the valley, diluting the LDS population; 
but Latter-day Saints continued to be a majority. 
The railroad helped foster more manufacturing, 
mining, and commerce, and the valley took on a 
decided change. By 1870 modern houses were re¬ 
placing the log and adobe brick cabins, and green 
trees lined the streets and roads. Farms were 
fenced and well groomed. 

The 1880s saw the introduction of the tele¬ 
phone and electricity to Salt Lake City, and in 
1893 the Salt Lake Temple was finished. In the 
early 1900s money from Utah’s mining industry 
was being invested in the valley’s first skyscrapers, 
and a modern capital city emerged with hospitals, 
colleges, business buildings, libraries, and thou¬ 
sands of homes. Salt Lake City had changed from 
the all-Mormon village of 1847 to a cosmopolitan 
city. 

By 1990 the population within the formal city 
boundaries was 165,000, but the greater Salt Lake 


Valley population totaled over 715,000. With shop¬ 
ping malls, freeways, and employment opportuni¬ 
ties scattered throughout the valley, the popula¬ 
tion shift away from the city became valleywide on 
both sides of the Jordan River, which flows north 
from Utah Lake to the Great Salt Lake. Mountains 
surrounding the valley have been extremely valua¬ 
ble. Mining in the west side Oquirrh Mountains 
has brought many jobs to the people of the valley 
and the world’s largest open-pit copper mine is a 
major employer. The mountains to the east pro¬ 
vide precious drinking water and are used chiefly 
for recreational purposes, especially for skiing in 
the winter. 

As travelers drive down out of the mountains 
today, they view a beautiful tree-filled Salt Lake 
Valley below. The scene stirs feelings of gratitude 
for the labor of the pioneers, who, in many cases, 
were their forefathers. The faithful Saints may feel 
that Isaiah’s words have literally been fulfilled, that 
“The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them; and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom 
as the rose. . . . They shall see the glory of the 
Lord, and the excellency of our God” (Isa. 35:1-2). 
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SALVATION 

Salvation is the greatest gift of God (D&C 6:13). 
The root of the word means to be saved, or placed 
beyond the power of one’s enemies ( TPJS , pp. 297, 
301, 305). It is redemption from the bondage of sin 
and death, through the atonement of jesus 
Christ. Some degree of salvation will come to all 
of God’s children except the sons OF PERDITION. 
Jesus said, “In my Father’s house are many man¬ 
sions: if it were not so, I would have told you. I go 
to prepare a place for you” (John 14:2). Paul said, 
“There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of 
the moon, and another glory of the stars. ... So 
also is the resurrection of the dead” (1 Gor. 15:40- 
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42). Paul also explained that “as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive” (1 Cor. 
15:22). The Latter-day Saint concept of salvation 
derives from the teachings of Jesus Christ and the 
revelations given to ancient and latter-day proph¬ 
ets. It is evident from such teachings that there are 
different degrees or levels of salvation in the after¬ 
life (see DEGREES OF GLORY). 

There are various levels of salvation because 
there are various levels of belief and works among 
people (D&G 76:99-101). The Prophet Joseph 
Smith observed, “If God rewarded every one ac¬ 
cording to the deeds done in the body the term 
‘Heaven’ as intended for the Saints’ eternal home, 
must include more kingdoms than one” ( TPJS , pp. 
10 - 11 ). 

The gospel of Jesus Christ comprises funda¬ 
mental principles and ORDINANCES that must be 
followed to obtain a fulness of salvation. The first 
steps are faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
REPENTANCE, EAPTISM by immersion for the re¬ 
mission of sins, and the laying on of hands by 
one who is in authority for the gift of the HOLY 
GHOST. Additional ordinances are administered in 
the temple. And finally, “he only is saved who 
endureth unto the end” (D&C 53:7). 

The most sacred ordinances pertaining to the 
salvation of both the living and the dead are per¬ 
formed in the temples. These ordinances include 
the endowment, the sealing of husband and 
wife to form an eternal marriage, and the sealing 
of children to parents to form an eternal family. All 
the ordinances that are essential for the salvation of 
the living are likewise essential for the dead, be¬ 
ginning with proxy haptism for the dead. These 
can only be performed in a temple. Baptism is for 
entrance into the celestial kingdom; the en¬ 
dowment and the sealing ordinances are for 
exaltation in the celestial kingdom. In the 
mercy of God and his love for his children, the 
PLAN OF salvation provides for everyone to hear 
and respond to the gospel either in this life or in 
the spirit world so that all who will may be 
saved by obedience to the laws and ordinances of 
the gospel (D&C 137:7-9; see also salvation of 

THE DEAD). 

Salvation in a Latter-day Saint context in¬ 
cludes activity and service in the kingdom of God 
for all eternity, unhampered by the effects of sin, 
death, physical pain, sickness, or other impedi¬ 
ments to joy. The highest level of salvation is to 
become like God and involves a family unit. Lesser 


degrees of salvation are correspondingly less glori¬ 
ous and have restrictions. 

ALMA P. BURTON 


SALVATION OF CHILDREN 

See: Children: Salvation of Children 


SALVATION OF THE DEAD 

A distinctive doctrine of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints is that the dead as well 
as the living may receive the gospel of jesus 
CHRIST. Every man, woman, and child who has 
ever lived or who ever will live on this earth will 
have full opportunity, if not in this life then in the 
next, to embrace or reject the gospel in its purity 
and fulness. 

When this doctrine was first taught at 
nauvoo, Illinois, in 1842 (D&C 127; 128), the 
Prophet Joseph SMITH said it was the “burden of 
the scriptures” and that it exhibited “the greatness 
of divine compassion and benevolence in the ex¬ 
tent of the plan of human salvation” (TPJS, p. 192). 
It is in harmony with the Jewish idea that the fam¬ 
ily is the instrument of holiness and redemption 
and that the dead may need atonement. It is also a 
Christian concept in the writings of Paul and Peter 
(see baptism for the dead). “[It] justifies the 
ways of God to man, places the human family upon 
an equal footing, and harmonizes with every prin¬ 
ciple of righteousness, justice, and truth” (TPJS, p. 
223). 

The Prophet posed the dilemma resolved by 
the doctrine: “One dies and is buried having never 
heard the gospel of reconciliation; to the other the 
message of salvation is sent, he hears and embraces 
it and is made the heir of eternal life. Shall the one 
become the partaker of glory and the other be con¬ 
signed to hopeless perdition? . . . Such an idea is 
worse than atheism” (TPJS, p. 192). 

Five fundamental principles underlie LDS 
understanding of salvation for the dead: 

1. Life is eternal. Birth does not begin life nor 
does death end it. In each stage of existence there 
are ever-higher levels of divine enlightenment and 
blessedness. 

2. Repentance is possible in the next life as well 
as this one. “There is never a time when the spirit 
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In harmony with these principles, Latter-day 
Saints identify their ancestors through family 
history research, build temples, and, in behalf of 
their progenitors, perform the ordinances that per¬ 
tain to EXALTATION: BAPTISM; CONFIRMATION; 
ORDINATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD; WASHING AND 
ANOINTING; ENDOWMENT; and SEALING. TllllS, 
“we redeem our dead, and connect ourselves with 
our fathers which are in heaven, and seal up our 
dead to come forth in the first resurrection . . . 
[we] seal those who dwell on earth to those who 
dwell in heaven (TPJS, pp. 337-38). This is the 
chain that binds the hearts of fathers and mothers 


The St. George Temple, the first temple dedicated in 
Utah, was also the first in which endowments were re¬ 
ceived by proxy for the dead, in 1877. Prior to that time, 
endowments for the living had been performed in the 
Nauvoo Temple and in the Endowment House. This 
temple was dedicated under the direction of Brigham 
Young, in his advanced age and failing health, shortly 
before he died. Photograph, 1982; courtesy Floyd 
Holdman. 




This replica of a temple baptismal font, in the South Visi¬ 
tors Center on Temple Square, is like those in LDS tem¬ 
ples where baptisms by immersion are performed by 
proxy for the dead. The twelve oxen symbolize the 
twelve tribes of Israel. 


is too old to approach God. All are within the reach 
of pardoning mercy, who have not committed the 
unpardonable sin” (TPJS, p. 191). 

3. The family bonds extend beyond death. The 
family bonds that are formed on this earth and con¬ 
secrated to God by sacred covenants and ordi¬ 
nances are indissoluble and extend into the SPIRIT 
world. “They without us cannot be made perfect— 
neither can we without our dead be made perfect” 
(D&C 128:15; Heb. 11:39-40). 

4. Ordinances may be performed for the dead. 
Through the holy priesthood, held by the prophets 
in the Church, Jesus Christ has authorized mortals 
to receive ordinances “of salvation substitutional” 
[that is, by proxy] and become “instrumental in 
bringing multitudes of their kindred into the king¬ 
dom of God” (TPJS, p. 191). 

5. Temple ordinances are not “mere signs.” They 
are channels of the Spirit of God that enable one to 
be born OF god in the fullest sense and to receive 
all the COVENANTS and blessings of Jesus Christ. 
The performing of earthly ordinances by proxy for 
those who have died is as efficacious and vitalizing 
as if the deceased person had done them. That per¬ 
son, in turn, is free to accept or reject the ordi¬ 
nances in the spirit world. 
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to their children and the hearts of the children to 
their parents. And this sealing work “fulfills the 
mission of Elijah’’ ( TPJS , p, 330; see also Elijah, 
spirit of). 

When the Twelve Apostles chosen in Joseph 
Smith’s day were instructed to initiate these ordi¬ 
nances in Nauvoo in 1842, they soon recognized 
that it was the beginning of an immense work and 
that to administer all the ordinances of the gospel 
to the hosts of the dead was no easy task. They 
asked if there was some other way. The Prophet 
Joseph replied, “The laws of the Lord are immuta¬ 
ble, we must act in perfect compliance with what is 
revealed to us. We need not expect to do this vast 
work for the dead in a short time. I expect it will 
take at least a thousand years’’ (Millennial Star 
37:66). As of 1991 vicarious temple ordinances 
have been performed for more than 113 million 
persons. The Prophet Joseph said, “It is no more 
incredible that God should save the dead, than 
that he should raise the dead” (TPJS, p. 191). 
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SAMUEL THE LAMANITE 

Samuel the lamanite was the only Book of Mor¬ 
mon prophet identified as a Lamanite. Apart from 
his sermon at Zarahemla (Hel. 13-15), no other 
record of his life or ministry is preserved. Noted 
chiefly for his prophecies about the birth of Jesus 
Christ, his prophetic words, which were later ex¬ 
amined, commended, and updated by the risen 
Jesus (3 Ne. 23:9-13), were recorded by persons 
who accepted him as a true PROPHET and even 
faced losing their lives for believing his message 
(3 Ne. 1:9). 

Approximately five years before Jesus’ birth, 
Samuel began to preach repentance in Zarahemla. 
After the incensed Nephite inhabitants expelled 
him, the voice of the Lord directed him to return. 
Climbing to the top of the city wall, he delivered 
his message unharmed, even though certain citi¬ 
zens sought his life (Hel. 16:2). Thereafter, he fled 
and “was never heard of more among the 
Nephites” (Hel. 16:8). 


Samuel prophesied that Jesus would be born 
in no more than five years’ time, with two heavenly 
signs indicating his birth. First, “one day and a 
night and a day” of continual light would occur 
(Hel. 14:4; cf. Zech. 14:7). Second, among celestial 
wonders, a new star would arise (Hel. 14:5-6). 
Then speaking of mankind’s need of the 
atonement and resurrection, he prophesied 
signs of Jesus’ death: three days of darkness among 
the Nephites would signal his crucifixion, accom¬ 
panied by storms and earthquakes (14:14-27). 

Samuel framed these prophecies by pro¬ 
nouncing judgments of God upon his hearers. He 
spoke of a final devastation—four hundred years 
distant—that woidd end Nephite civilization be¬ 
cause of its rebellion against God. This desolation 
would come through “the sword and with famine 
and with pestilence” (13:9; cf. Morm. 1:19). He 
spoke of curses from God on the land (13:17-20, 
23, 30, 35-36), on property (13:18-19, 21, 31), and 
on the people themselves (13:19, 21, 32, 38). Such 
afflictions would arise because the Nephites would 
knowingly reject true prophets while accepting 
false ones, clamor for wealth, and refuse to ac¬ 
knowledge the blessings of God (13:19-34). Sam¬ 
uel reiterated the judgments of God against the 
Nephites (15:1-3, 17) and then emphasized the 
divine promises extended to the Lamanites— 
including assurances for “the latter times” of “res¬ 
toration” (15:4-16). 

S. MICHAEL WILCOX 


SANCTIFICATION 

Sanctification is the process of becoming a SAINT, 
holy and spiritually clean and pure, by purging all 
sin from the SOUL. Latter-day Saint scriptures 
mention several factors that make sanctification 
possible. 

First is the atonement of jesus CHRIST 
(D&C 76:41-42; 88:18; Moro. 10:33; Alma 13:11). 
Christ’s blood sanctifies God’s repentant children 
by washing them clean in a way that extends be¬ 
yond the REMISSION of sins at baptism. This 
cleansing is given through GRACE to all who “love 
and serve God” (D&C 20:31). “For by the water ye 
keep the commandment; by the Spirit ye are justi¬ 
fied, and by the blood ye are sanctified” (Moses 
6:60; cf. 1 John 5:8). 
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to their children and the hearts of the children to 
their parents. And this sealing work “fulfills the 
mission of Elijah’’ ( TPJS , p, 330; see also Elijah, 
spirit of). 

When the Twelve Apostles chosen in Joseph 
Smith’s day were instructed to initiate these ordi¬ 
nances in Nauvoo in 1842, they soon recognized 
that it was the beginning of an immense work and 
that to administer all the ordinances of the gospel 
to the hosts of the dead was no easy task. They 
asked if there was some other way. The Prophet 
Joseph replied, “The laws of the Lord are immuta¬ 
ble, we must act in perfect compliance with what is 
revealed to us. We need not expect to do this vast 
work for the dead in a short time. I expect it will 
take at least a thousand years’’ (Millennial Star 
37:66). As of 1991 vicarious temple ordinances 
have been performed for more than 113 million 
persons. The Prophet Joseph said, “It is no more 
incredible that God should save the dead, than 
that he should raise the dead” (TPJS, p. 191). 
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SAMUEL THE LAMANITE 

Samuel the lamanite was the only Book of Mor¬ 
mon prophet identified as a Lamanite. Apart from 
his sermon at Zarahemla (Hel. 13-15), no other 
record of his life or ministry is preserved. Noted 
chiefly for his prophecies about the birth of Jesus 
Christ, his prophetic words, which were later ex¬ 
amined, commended, and updated by the risen 
Jesus (3 Ne. 23:9-13), were recorded by persons 
who accepted him as a true PROPHET and even 
faced losing their lives for believing his message 
(3 Ne. 1:9). 

Approximately five years before Jesus’ birth, 
Samuel began to preach repentance in Zarahemla. 
After the incensed Nephite inhabitants expelled 
him, the voice of the Lord directed him to return. 
Climbing to the top of the city wall, he delivered 
his message unharmed, even though certain citi¬ 
zens sought his life (Hel. 16:2). Thereafter, he fled 
and “was never heard of more among the 
Nephites” (Hel. 16:8). 


Samuel prophesied that Jesus would be born 
in no more than five years’ time, with two heavenly 
signs indicating his birth. First, “one day and a 
night and a day” of continual light would occur 
(Hel. 14:4; cf. Zech. 14:7). Second, among celestial 
wonders, a new star would arise (Hel. 14:5-6). 
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Second is the power of the HOLY GHOST, the 
agent that purifies the heart and gives an abhor¬ 
rence of sin (Alma 13:12; 3 Ne. 27:20). 

Third is progression through personal 
righteousness {see also justification). Faithful 
men and women fast; pray; repent of their sins; 
grow in HUMILITY, FAITH, JOY, and consolation; 
and yield their hearts to God (Hel. 3:35). They also 
receive essential ordinances such as baptism 
(D&C 19:31) and, if necessary, endure chasten¬ 
ing (D&C 101:5). Thus, Latter-day Saints are 
exhorted to “sanctify yourselves” (D&C 43:11) by 
purging all their iniquity (MD, pp. 675-76). 

King benjamin’s people in the Book of Mor¬ 
mon illustrate the sanctification process. They 
humbled themselves and prayed mightily that God 
would apply the atoning blood of Christ and purify 
their hearts. The Spirit came upon them and filled 
them with joy; a mighty change came into their 
hearts and they had “no more disposition to do 
evil, but to do good continually” (Mosiah 5:2). 

Latter-day Saint scripture often states that no 
unclean thing can dwell in God’s presence (e.g., 3 
Ne. 27:19; Moses 6:57). Thus, the sanctification 
that Latter-day Saints seek is more than a physical 
or moral state; it is a perpetual spiritual life—an 
ongoing effort to be worthy and pure to live with 
God—to overcome the evils of one’s life and lose 
“every desire for sin” ( TPJS , p. 51). 

C. ERIC OTT 


SARAH 

Sarah was the wife of abraham. Originally named 
Sarai (which possibly meant “contentions”), she 
was renamed Sarah (“princess”) when, in her old 
age, God promised Abraham that she would bear a 
son. The fragmentary information available about 
her paints a picture of great faith manifested in sac¬ 
rifices not easily made. Sarah shared equally in 
Abraham’s trials; her experience permits a femi¬ 
nine perspective on the universal obligations of 
faith, hope, and sacrifice. 

Childless until late in life, Sarah suffered 
years of travail. Barrenness was a heavy burden for 
any woman in Near Eastern cultures but would 
have been felt as a particularly searing inadequacy 
by a woman whose husband had received divine 
promises of endless posterity. 

Against this backdrop, Sarah was twice thrust 
into situations where she had to feign being un¬ 


married in order to protect Abraham—first with 
Pharaoh (Gen. 12) and then with Abimelech (Gen. 
20). The book of Abraham makes it clear that this 
was not mere cowardice or prevarication on Abra¬ 
ham’s part; it was obedience to divine direction 
(Abr. 2:22-25). But this did not simplify Sarah’s 
dilemma. Already torn between commitment to 
sacred marriage vows and the apparent certainty of 
death if she did not play the allotted role, she was 
required to rely on God for protection during the 
very hours when his instructions seemed to place 
her in the jaws of destruction. As in the ultimate 
trial with Isaac, it was the joint faith of Sarah and 
Abraham that ultimately opened the path of 
deliverance. 

In her old age, Sarah gave Hagar, her maid, to 
Abraham. Modern revelation indicates that Sarah 
thereby “administered unto Abraham according to 
the law” (D&C 132:65), and more recent scholar¬ 
ship has confirmed the widespread legal obligation 
of the childless wife in the ancient Near East to 
provide her husband with a second wife (Claus 
Westermann, Genesis 12-36, p. 239, Minneapolis, 
1985). Tensions flared with Hagar and later Ish- 
mael (Gen. 16:4-16; 21:8-10). In both cases, 
Hagar was driven away, first temporarily when 
pregnant, and then permanently, with her teenage 
son Ishmael. Significantly, in both cases, the Lord 
had Abraham place the resolution of these conflicts 
in Sarah’s hands: “In all that Sarah hath said unto 
thee, hearken unto her voice” (Gen. 21:12; cf. 
Gen. 16:4-6). 

The promise that she would bear a son, which 
had caused Sarah to “laugh . . . within herself” 
(Gen. 18:12), was fulfilled in the birth of Isaac. The 
scriptures do not indicate whether Sarah knew be¬ 
forehand of the call to take Isaac to Moriah, hut she 
had been prepared. Her experiences had carved 
out in her a reservoir of patient faith, and she was 
capable of complete trust in God. Sarah was 
human and real and sometimes even imperfect in 
wrestling with the burdens of obedience. Yet she 
endured. Ultimately, she entered with Abraham 
into the exaltation that her motherhood helped 
prepare for all the house of Israel (see D&C 
132:37). 
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SATANISM 

The cult of Satanism has evolved over many years. 
At the present time, symbols related to Satan have 
become so prevalent that the warning voices of 
leaders in the Church have again been raised con¬ 
cerning some people’s fascination with the power 
of evil. Latter-day Saints are admonished to avoid 
any contact with Satanism, even with the good in¬ 
tention of learning about it in order to warn others 
of its dangers. 

The answer that Jesus Christ gave when Satan 
offered him the glories of the world if he would fall 
down and worship him could be a guide to Church 
members when confronted with similar tempta¬ 
tions: “Get thee hence, Satan: for it is written, 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve” (Matt. 4:10). 

Bruce R. McConkie, an apostle, warned, 
“One of Satan’s greatest aims, as he works his ne¬ 
farious schemes among men, is to get them ‘to wor¬ 
ship him”’ (MD, p. 193). From earliest times, 
many evil things have been done in the name of 
Satan worship (Moses 6:49). Satanism may claim to 
offer powers beyond those available to humans 
through righteous sources, but the worship of 
Satan leads only to destruction. 

The forces of evil cannot overcome a person 
without some willingness on the part of the indi¬ 
vidual (1 Cor. 10:13). President Brigham young 
said, “You are aware that many think that the Devil 
has rule and power over both body and spirit. 
Now, I want to tell you that he does not hold any 
power over man, only so far as the body overcomes 
the spirit that is in a man, through yielding to the 
spirit of evil” (pp. 69-70). 
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SATELLITE COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEM 

Communications satellites, as here referred to, are 
small radio transmitters orbiting the earth. Typical 
geosynchronous orbits are 22,300 miles above the 


equator. These tiny man-made moons make possi¬ 
ble transmission of voice, data, radio, and televi¬ 
sion signals to every point on the globe. The intro¬ 
duction of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints to satellite broadcasting came 
during the first satellite exchange between North 
America and Europe, which included a perfor¬ 
mance by the TABERNACLE CHOIR in front of 
Mount Rushmore, South Dakota. Since that time 
the Church has developed its own private satellite 
distribution system. In 1982 it purchased trans¬ 
ponder capacity on Westar IV from the Public 
Broadcasting Service. Transmitting, or “uplink,” 
facilities were built in City Creek Canyon near Salt 
Lake City from which signals from the 
tabernacle and elsewhere could be beamed into 
space. Receiving, or “downlink,” antennas were 
installed at many stake centers across North 
America. The Church has global communication 
capabilities, enabling signals to reach cable opera¬ 
tors, stake centers, and other satellite receiving 
facilities. 

Programming sent by Church satellite in¬ 
cludes conferences, educational and profes¬ 
sional training, FIRESIDES and special religious 
programs, entertainment, and brigham young 
UNIVERSITY sports. Most important, this system 
brings the general authorities closer to the 
Saints throughout the world. 

Satellite communications systems allow for 
open as well as encoded transmissions. This flexi¬ 
bility permits Church use of the system for public 
as well as private communications. The private use 
holds the promise expressed by President Gordon 
B. Hinckley in a general conference address: “We 
are now expanding the miracle of satellite trans¬ 
mission ... to develop the means whereby the 
membership of the Church, wherever they may 
be, can be counselled in an intimate and personal 
way by [the Lord’s] chosen prophet. Communica¬ 
tion is the sinew that binds the Church as one great 
family” (p. 5). 
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holds the promise expressed by President Gordon 
B. Hinckley in a general conference address: “We 
are now expanding the miracle of satellite trans¬ 
mission ... to develop the means whereby the 
membership of the Church, wherever they may 
be, can be counselled in an intimate and personal 
way by [the Lord’s] chosen prophet. Communica¬ 
tion is the sinew that binds the Church as one great 
family” (p. 5). 
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SCANDINAVIA, THE CHURCH IN 

At the General Conference of the Church in Salt 
Lake City on October 6, 1849, Elder Erastus 
Snow, an apostle, and Peter Olsen Hansen were 
called to serve missions to Scandinavia. John Erik 
Forsgren asked that he might also be called to his 
native Sweden. They were joined by George Par¬ 
ker Dykes, who was already a missionary in Eng¬ 
land, and these four men formally introduced the 
Church into Scandinavia. Successful in finding 
converts from the beginning, the Church has had 



LDS chapel in Alborg, Denmark, c. 1937. The Danish 
Mission was first a part of the Scandinavian Mission or¬ 
ganized in 1850. The Copenhagen Denmark Stake was 
organized in 1974, and the Arhus Denmark Stake, in¬ 
cluding the Alborg ward, in 1978. Photographer: Alma 
L. Petersen. 


two very dynamic periods of growth there, from 
1850 to 1870, and from 1947 to 1967. Emigration of 
Church members to the United States was particu¬ 
larly high between 1861 and 1891 and after World 
War II. By the end of 1990, the Church had over 
20,000 members living in seven STAKES and 119 
wards and branches throughout Scandinavia, 
served by a TEMPLE in Vasterhaninge, Sweden. 
Records show that 57 percent of the LDS converts 
in Scandinavia have been women and 43 percent 
men. 

Early Converts. Hansen arrived first in Co¬ 
penhagen on May 12, 1850, and immediately vis¬ 
ited a Baptist congregation. The first Danish Mor¬ 
mon converts later came from that group. Elder 
Snow, Forsgren, and Dykes arrived on June 14, 
1850. 

Forsgren visited his family in Gavle, Sweden, 
and baptized his brother Peter Adolf Forsgren on 
July 26, 1850. This was the first LDS BAPTISM in 
Scandinavia. On August 12, eight men and seven 
women were baptized at 0resund, near Copenha¬ 
gen. The first Danish branch of about fifty mem¬ 
bers was organized in Copenhagen a month later. 

Dykes was sent to Alborg in Jutland in north¬ 
ern Denmark, where he also contacted a Baptist 
congregation. The first converts in Alborg included 
Hans Peter Jensen, a prominent Baptist, who 
owned an iron foundry employing over one 
hundred men, and his conversion to the 
LDS Church became widely known. Within 
four months the branch in Alborg included sixty 
members. 

A Norwegian ship’s captain named Svend Lar¬ 
sen first encountered the Church in Alborg. He 
was taught by Elder Snow in Brother Jensen’s 
home, and noted in his diary that an inner voice 
whispered to him that this was a man of God. Bap¬ 
tized in Alborg on September 23, 1851, he became 
the first resident Norwegian to join the Church. 
Larsen gave important support to spreading the 
Church in Norway. On September 11, 1851, he 
brought Hans F. Peterson, the first LDS mission¬ 
ary, to Norway, who baptized master blacksmith 
John Olsen and his assistant Peter Adamsen on 
November 26 at Ris0r. With the help of missionar¬ 
ies from Denmark, the work was extended to 
Brevik and Fredrikstad. The first convert there 
was Svend Peter Larsen, a stepson of one of the 
leading Methodists in Fredrikstad. His wife, Ber- 
thine Randine, was baptized four days later. In 
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spite of mob disturbances and occasional brief im¬ 
prisonment of the missionaries, the Church grew. 
The first branch in Norway was organized in Ris0r 
on July 16, 1852. During the next six years 
branches were organized in Fredrikstad, Brevik, 
Christiania (Oslo), Drammen, Stavanger, Halden, 
Trondheim, and Bergen. 

John Erik Forsgren’s missionary work in Swe¬ 
den ended quickly as he and Mikel Johnson were 
deported to Copenhagen. The first highly success¬ 
ful missionary in Sweden was Anders W. Winberg, 
who began his work in Skane in April 1852, and 
organized the first branch in Skonaback with 
thirty-six members on April 24, 1852. Soon there¬ 
after branches were established in Malmo, 
Lomma, and Lund. On June 25, 1853, the Skane 
Conference was organized. 

The Church was introduced into Iceland by 
two young Icelanders, Thorarinn Halflidasson and 
Gumundur Gudmundsson, who were baptized in 
Denmark in 1851 and returned to their homeland 
to proselyte as instructed by Elder Snow. Benedikt 
Hanson and his wife were baptized, but when 
Halflidasson accidentally drowned on a fishing 
trip, no one was left with priesthood authority to 
baptize in Iceland. On April 10, 1853, Johan P. 
Lorenzen of the Copenhagen Branch arrived to 
continue the missionary work. He organized a 
branch in Iceland on June 19, 1853. The Church 
has had only moderate success in Iceland. 

Thus by 1853 the Church had gained a foot¬ 
hold in all the Scandinavian countries except Fin¬ 
land. In 1876, Carl August and John E. Sundstrom 
of the Stockholm Conference were called to Fin¬ 
land. They organized a small branch in Larsmo, 
under difficult conditions because of the lack of re¬ 
ligious freedom. After having been ruled by Swe¬ 
den for 600 years, Finland was a Russian Grand 
Duchy from 1809 until 1917, and the authorities 
confiscated LDS books and tracts. Post offices in 
Finland opened packages containing Nordstjar- 
nan, the LDS Swedish publication, and sent the 
empty wrappers to subscribers with the explana¬ 
tion that no Mormon literature would be allowed 
into the country. In 1903 Elder Francis M. 
Lyman, an apostle, dedicated Finland for the 
preaching of the gospel, but it was not until after 
World War II that missionary work showed any sig¬ 
nificant success. C. Fritz Johansson and Karl 
Lagerberg were sent to Finland in May 1946, and 
Elder Ezra Taft BENSON, an apostle, rededicated 
the country on July 16, 1946, at Larsmo, where the 


small branch had been established earlier. Henry 
A. Matis became the first mission president of 
the Finnish MISSION in August 1947. At the end of 
1990 Finland had two stakes and one mission of the 
Church. 

Emigration. Since 1852, many Scandinavian 
members have emigrated to the United States. 
Particularly in the nineteenth century, poverty, 
starvation, persecution, and hopelessness moti¬ 
vated people to seek a better life and, for Latter- 
day Saints, the spirit of gathering to the 
“PROMISED land” in Utah was strong. There they 
could enjoy religious freedom and practice their 
religion without ridicule or harassment. 

The Church in Western America has been sig¬ 
nificantly augmented by these immigrants. From 
1850 to 1950, 27,000 members of record emigrated 
from Scandinavia. If unbaptized children under 
eight years of age were counted, the total would 
be much higher. A little more than half of these 
emigrants were Danish, a third Swedish, and the 
balance Norwegians. Emigrating Icelanders 
amounted to less than one percent. A 1950 survey 
concluded that about 45 percent of the Church 
membership was at least partly of Scandinavian 
descent. 

Clash of Cultures. To understand the envi¬ 
ronment in which early missionaries to Scandina¬ 
via found themselves, it is necessary to know that a 
strong liberal movement prevailed there in the 
mid-1800s. On June 5, 1849, only months before 
the first LDS missionaries came to Denmark, King 
Frederik VII signed the new Danish Constitution, 
which guaranteed the people freedom of speech, 
press, and religion. In Norway a Dissenter Law 
guaranteeing religious freedom to all Christian 
denominations was passed as early as 1845. As soon 
as Mormon missionaries began to proselytize in 
Norway, some of the clergy and public officials 
questioned whether Latter-day Saints could be 
considered Christians. On November 4, 1853, the 
Supreme Court of Noway ruled that Mormons 
could not enjoy protection under the Dissenter 
Law, and missionaries were arrested and fined 
for preaching, baptizing, or administering the 
sacrament. Unable to pay, they had to go to jail, 
where they studied the scriptures, sang hymns, 
and taught the gospel to the jailers, who often were 
sympathetic and provided them with the best 
cells. In Sweden limited religious freedom was 
granted by law in 1858, but it was not until 1952 
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that the Church was given full legal religious free¬ 
dom. For Scandinavians, plural marriage was a 
real problem. It took a long time after the 1890 
Manifesto ( see Official Declaration—1) to convince 
the public that Mormons who lived their religion 
were law-abiding and hard-working citizens with 
strict moral principles. The right to exercise full 
religious freedom has come slowly to the Latter- 
day Saints in Scandinavia. But the resentment long 
prevalent among Scandinavian public officials and 
clergy has gradually turned into respect and, in 
some instances, into admiration for the Church, 
which can now legally pursue full worship and per¬ 
form all its ordinances in all the Scandinavian 
countries. 

Landmark Translations. Using the standard 
translations of the Bible, the missionaries in Co¬ 
penhagen realized the pressing need to have the 
Book of Mormon translated into Danish. Peter 
Olsen Hansen and Elder Snow’s translation was 
printed by F. E. Bordings Bogtrykkeri in May 
1851. This was the first foreign language edition of 
the Book of Mormon. 

Because the Norwegians could read the Dan¬ 
ish translation, the Book of Mormon was not trans¬ 
lated into Norwegian until 1950. The first Swedish 
translation was published in 1878, the Finnish in 
1954. Selected passages were published in Icelan¬ 
dic in 1981. The Doctrine and Covenants and the 
Pearl of Great Price have also been printed in all 
Scandinavian languages. 

Local Publications. Peter Olsen Hansen also 
wrote the first Mormon tract published in Scandi¬ 
navia, En Advarsel til Folket (A Warning to the 
People). When Elder Snow arrived in June 1850, 
he wrote A Voice of Truth, which Hansen trans¬ 
lated as En Sandheds R0st, which has seen many 
reprintings. Skandinaviens Stjerne (The Scandina¬ 
vian Star), published in 1851, was the first official 
periodical of the Church in Scandinavia. It later 
became Den Danske Stjerne (The Danish Star), 
presently Stjernen. Comparable Norwegian and 
Finnish magazines, Lys Over Norge (Light over 
Norway) and Valkeus, were published monthly in 
1990. The Swedish journal is called Nordstjarnan 
(The North Star). March 1851 saw publication of 
the first Danish LDS book of hymns. 

General Authorities Born in Scandinavia. 
Three native-born Scandinavians have become 
GENERAL AUTHORITIES of the Church. Anthon IT 


Lund, born in Alborg, Denmark, became an apos¬ 
tle (1889) and counselor in the FIRST presidency 
(1903-1921). John A. Widtsoe, born at Daloe, Is¬ 
land of Froya, Norway, was an apostle (1921-1952). 
And Christian D. Fjeldsted from Sundbyvester, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, was a member of the 
seventy (1884-1905). 

Organization of Missions and Stakes. 
Copenhagen became the center for the Church in 
Scandinavia as communication from Salt Lake City 
went through the Scandinavian Mission office lo¬ 
cated there. As membership increased, branches 
were organized into conferences. In 1900 the Scan¬ 
dinavian Mission consisted of sixty organized 
branches in nine conferences: three in Denmark 
(Copenhagen, Arhus, and Alborg), three in Swe¬ 
den (Stockholm, Goteborg, and Skane), and three 
in Norway (Christiania, Bergen, and Trondheim). 
Even after thousands of Saints had emigrated, 
Church membership in Scandinavia totaled 4,535, 
with 165 American missionaries. The Swedish Mis¬ 
sion was divided from the original Scandinavian 
Mission on July 1, 1905, and the Norwegian Mis¬ 
sion was organized on April 1, 1920. 

In the fall of 1939, the American missionaries 
were withdrawn from Europe, and local leaders 
were made acting presidents over the missions: 
Orson B. West in Denmark, Olaf Spnsteby in Nor¬ 
way, and C. Fritz Johansson in Sweden. Even 
though Denmark and Norway were occupied by 
Germany from 1940 until 1945, the local members 
were able to continue Church activity. When the 
new American mission presidents arrived in 1945- 
1946, they found the missions to be in good condi¬ 
tion in spite of the ravages of war. 

On February 15, 1946, Elder Ezra Taft Ben¬ 
son began administering a relief program of food 
and clothing to Latter-day Saints in Scandinavia. 
Many members emigrated to the United States 
after World War II, and most were educated peo¬ 
ple who left good jobs to go to Zion. Yet, recent 
growth of the Church in all of the Scandinavian 
countries has led to organized stakes. The first 
stakes organized in each country are: the Copenha¬ 
gen Denmark Stake on June 16, 1974; the Stock¬ 
holm Sweden Stake on April 20, 1975; the Oslo 
Norway Stake on May 22, 1977; and the Helsinki 
Finland Stake on October 16, 1977. 

The Stockholm Sweden Temple. In 1985, the 
Church dedicated a temple in Vasterhaninge, Swe¬ 
den, eighteen miles south of Stockholm, with John 
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and Edna Fluge Langeland, Norwegian-Ameri¬ 
cans, as temple president and matron. Scandi¬ 
navian members who have temple recommends 
perform sacred TEMPLE ORDINANCES in their own 
languages there. It was the first place in Europe 
where Latter-day Saints could receive temple 
SEALINGS for time and eternity without first being 
married by civil authority. With stakes and wards 
in their countries and the temple in Vasterhaninge, 
Scandinavian Latter-day Saints can enjoy the full 
program of the Church. 
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SCHISMATIC GROUPS 

like any large religious body. The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints has had a number of 
variously disaffected members break away. Some 
have taken a group of members with them and 
started rival organizations, based on their interpre¬ 
tations of the teachings of Joseph SMITH. There 
have been about 130 such groups; only a few have 
existed for more than ten years. 

The first was known as the Pure Church of 
Christ, founded in 1831 by Wycam Clark, North¬ 
rop Sweet, and others. Asserting that Joseph 
Smith was a false prophet, Clark claimed that he 
was the true leader of the Church. The group held 
only two or three meetings and died out. 

The most prominent schismatic group orga¬ 
nized during Joseph Smith’s lifetime was the 
Church of Christ, established by Warren Parrish in 
Kirtland, Ohio, in 1837. A few months earlier Par¬ 
rish was accused of embezzling funds from the 
Church’s bank, the Kirtland Safety Society, and 
was excommunicated. Alleging that Joseph had 
fallen from his divine calling as leader of the 
Church, Parrish claimed the authority to lead it. 



James J. Strang (1813-1856) asserted the right to lead 
the Church shortly after Joseph Smith’s assassination in 
1844 and attracted a group of followers. 


He gained the support of three members of the 
Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, some of the presi¬ 
dents of the Seventies, and several other influen¬ 
tial leaders who had become alienated from Smith 
during the 1837-1838 economic crisis in Kirtland. 
That group broke up in less than a year (CHC 
1:403-407). 

The death of Joseph Smith in 1844 produced 
another flurry of new groups seeking to take advan¬ 
tage of the loss of the Church’s leader. There were 
people in these organizations who agreed that Jo¬ 
seph Smith had been a true prophet, although 
many of them rejected or ignored some of the doc¬ 
trines or practices he had established; the question 
in their minds was who was to take his place. 

Joseph’s counselor in the First Presidency, 
Sidney RIGDON, was one of the first to press his 
claim, telling the Saints that there could be no suc¬ 
cessor to Joseph Smith and that he should be 
named guardian of the Church, to watch over it in 
Joseph’s name and build it up to the memory of the 
slain prophet. Ilis claim was rejected by most 
members, who sustained Brigham young and the 
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Quorum of the Twelve Apostles. Rigdon was ex¬ 
communicated, and he returned to Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, where he established the Church of 
Christ, which lasted less than two years. In 1863 
he organized the Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Children of Zion. This group lasted into the 1880s. 

In August 1844, James J. Strang, converted 
only a few months before Joseph Smith’s death, 
produced a letter supposedly from Joseph Smith 
appointing Strang to lead the flock (see for¬ 
geries), and claimed that an angel had appeared 
to him shortly after the martyrdom and ordained 
him to that calling. Strang was immediately excom¬ 
municated. A few weeks later, he moved with a 
group of converts to Voree, Wisconsin, the area he 
claimed as the new gathering place for the church. 
Ilis followers included two apostles, John E. Page 
and William Smith (younger brother of Joseph 
Smith), and William Marks, former president of 
the Nauvoo Stake. For a short time, Martin 
HARRIS accompanied a Strangite leader on a mis¬ 
sion to England. 

Strang moved his group to Beaver Island, a 
small island in northern Lake Michigan, where in 
1850 Strang was crowned king in an elaborate cere¬ 
mony. There he established a theocracy that 
thrived for most of the decade with an estimated 
3,000 members; he also continued the practice of 
plural marriage. On June 16, 1856, two assas¬ 
sins, part of a larger conspiracy, shot Strang; he did 
not appoint a successor before he died eleven days 
later. His group was broken up by the combined 
action of federal and local forces, and the majority 
was forcibly exiled from the island. A small rem¬ 
nant of Strang’s order, however, still exists in Wis¬ 
consin, Michigan, Colorado, and New Mexico (Van 
Noord, pp. 48-177, 233-66; Lewis, pp. 274-91). 

A move toward creating a larger reorganiza¬ 
tion began early in the 1850s. Some former Stran¬ 
gles, including William Marks, Jason Briggs, and 
Zenas H. Gurley, met in 1850 to decide on a new 
leader. Briggs and Gurley had been members of 
William Smith’s group, called the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints, which had been orga¬ 
nized in 1846 after the excommunication of Wil¬ 
liam Smith from the Strangites. Marks, Briggs, and 
Gurley were convinced that succession in the pres¬ 
idency of the Church must be lineal, descending 
from father to son. In an intense proselytizing ef¬ 
fort, they drew to them a number of other Mor¬ 
mons and former Mormons in the Midwest of the 
same idea. A group met in Beloit, Wisconsin, on 


June 12-13, 1852, to organize. In 1853 they held 
another conference and apostles were chosen. In 
1859 Joseph Smith III formally accepted the call to 
become the new president and prophet, and in 
April 1860 the group formally incorporated under 
the name of the reorganized church of jesus 
Christ of latter day saints. Most of Joseph 
Smith, Jr. ’s immediate family joined this church in 
the early 1860s, and many descendants remain ac¬ 
tive members today (Launius, pp. 77-139). 

Other groups broke away during Brigham 
Young’s administration in Utah. One of the most 
significant was the Godbeites, organized in 1868 
under the leadership of William S. Godbe. Several 
years earlier, Godbe had joined with E. L. T. Har¬ 
rison, Edward W. Tullidge, Eli B. Kelsey, William 
H. Shearman, and other disaffected Mormon busi¬ 
nessmen and intellectuals to protest the economic 
self-sufficiency policy of Brigham Young. Godbe 
and his group favored a less structured society, 
free trade inside Utah Territory, and open trade 
with the outside world. Their social protest soon 
developed into a thorough rejection of doctrine 
and practice. They discarded all of the Church’s 
theological structure, claiming loyalty to no single 
prophet or set of scriptures. Instead, they pro¬ 
claimed the universal brotherhood of man and the 
universal love of God. This led to involvement 
with the Spiritualist movement, popular in the 
nineteenth century. They participated in a number 
of seances, in the belief that they were speaking 
with deceased LDS Church leaders, Jesus Christ, 
and the ancient apostles. The Salt Lake Stake High 
Council excommunicated Godbe and Harrison on 
October 25, 1869. Others in the group eventually 
brought on their own excommunication. In 1870 
they formally organized the Church of Zion, an 
openly anti-Mormon organization, both religiously 
and economically, which founded the Salt Lake 
Tribune. The movement failed to attract many new 
followers and died out by 1880 (Walker, 1974, 
1982). 

Other splinter groups have followed from 
time to time, especially following the termination 
of plural marriage in 1890 (for further discussion 
see fundamentalists). 
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SCHOOLS 

LDS theology places great importance on the ac¬ 
quiring of knowledge. This knowledge includes not 
only religious truth but truth in the sciences, arts, 
and humanities as well ( TPJS , p. 217; D&C 131:6). 
Congruent with that value and throughout its his¬ 
tory, the Church has established and operated 
numerous schools and universities to provide edu¬ 
cational opportunities for its members. 

Comprehensive higher education is offered at 
Brigham Young University (campuses at Provo, 
Utah; Laie, Hawaii; and Jerusalem, Israel) and 
Ricks College in Rexburg, Idaho. Correspondence 
study is also available at the secondary, college, 
and adult education levels through Brigham Young 
University. The LDS Business College in Salt 
Lake City offers postsecondary instruction in busi¬ 
ness and related fields. Full-time primary and sec¬ 
ondary schools currently are owned and adminis¬ 
tered by the Church in the South Pacific and 
Mexico, providing education to approximately 
10,000 students. 

In the Pacific islands, two high schools, one 
large elementary school, and four meetinghouse 
elementary schools are operated in Samoa, two 
high schools in Tonga, one technical college and 
one elementary school in Fiji, one high school in 
Kiribati, and the Church College of New Zealand 
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Church College of New Zealand, in Hamilton (c. 1960), 
is one of the schools owned and administered by the 
Church. 


in Hamilton. Initially established to provide an 
educational opportunity for the Maori people, the 
college in New Zealand presently is a high school 
with college preparatory courses. Local teachers 
are hired on a full-time basis, and in a few cases 
full-time missionary couples with educational ex¬ 
perience also provide instruction. 

In Mexico City, the Benemerito campus offers 
secondary education (the last two years are college 
preparatory) and is the largest of all primary and 
secondary schools in the Church (2,300 students). 
The Juarez Academy in Juarez, Mexico, provides a 
high school education, and is the only remaining 
academy of those established between 1875 and 
1911 (see academies). 

The Church’s schooling enterprises arose in 
response to concerns over the secularization of the 
schools, the need for trained teachers for public 
schools and trained leadership in the Church, LDS 
youth’s participation in other denominational 
schools, and youth leaving home for their school¬ 
ing. The establishment of schools, and subse¬ 
quently an educational system, drew the Church 
into a relationship with state public school systems 
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SCHOOLS 
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Church College of New Zealand, in Hamilton (c. 1960), 
is one of the schools owned and administered by the 
Church. 
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in the United States. This relationship divides into 
five periods: 

Origins (1830-1846). Educational efforts were 
hampered by frequent and difficult moves from 
New York to Kirtland, Ohio, to Missouri, to Nau- 
voo, Illinois, and finally, to the Great Basin. As was 
customary in the frontier, most education was pro¬ 
vided at home by parents teaching their children 
the basic skills of literacy and a general under¬ 
standing of the scriptures and religious values. As 
early as 1831 efforts were made to collect and write 
books for schools (D&C 55:4); subsequently, some 
formal schools were established. Most prominent 
among these was the school of the prophets, 
established first in kirtland, OHIO, in 1833, in¬ 
volving fewer than twenty-five adults in instruction 
intended to prepare them for religious missions 
and other assignments. Subjects taught included 
geography, English grammar, Hebrew, literature, 
philosophy, politics, and theology. Later, in Illi¬ 
nois in 1841, a system of LDS common schools and 
the University of the City of Nauvoo were estab¬ 
lished under the direction of the University of 
Nauvoo Board of Regents. Tuitions and a basic 
child and adult curriculum were established, but 
the program’s objectives were largely unrealized as 
persecution forced the families to move to the 
West. 

Early Utah Period (1847-1869). The first 
schools in Utah were conducted in tents and log 
huts. At the outset, schools were taught by private 
teachers who advertised, charged fees, and gath¬ 
ered a few students around them. The UNIVERSITY 
OF DESERET was established in 1850 in Salt Lake 
City to train teachers for schools; however, it sur¬ 
vived only two years because few could afford to 
pay tuition. For the next twenty years, schools 
throughout the state were held primarily in 
Church meetinghouses, loosely organized on ec¬ 
clesiastical lines, sparsely financed by member tui¬ 
tion, and sometimes by Church supplements, or 
local tax funds in the late 1860s. Church leaders 
encouraged parents to send their children to 
school and pay the tuition, usually a few cents per 
week. The children, however, often worked with 
their families on farms and ranches and could at¬ 
tend classes only intermittently. Church-state re¬ 
lationships were not an issue because no govern¬ 
ment-sponsored territorial school system existed at 
the time. The curriculum reflected Church belief. 
Most materials, however, had to be imported from 


the East, and teachers generally lacked formal cre¬ 
dentials. Often they were only slightly more 
knowledgeable than their students. 

Protestant-Mormon Rivalry (1869-1890). 
The period was initiated with the establishment of 
St. Mark’s Episcopal School in Salt Lake City in 
1867. Catholics, Presbyterians, Methodists, Bap¬ 
tists, Lutherans, and Congregationalists soon fol¬ 
lowed with their own schools, especially after the 
completion of the railroad in 1869. Their object 
was not only to serve their own people but also to 
convert the Latter-day Saint children attending 
their schools, although few were converted. Many 
LDS students did attend, however, because the 
quality of education they offered was often supe¬ 
rior to what Latter-day Saint residents could pro¬ 
vide in their own schools. The establishment by 
non-LDS territorial school officials of a tax- 
supported public school system in 1890 with its 
prohibition of sectarian religious teaching and 
administration initiated the demise of de facto 
Church influence in most of the schooling. For a 
time afterwards, the Church sought to maintain its 
own school system by establishing secondary 
school academies modeled after the Brigham 
Young Academy. Eventually, however, other 
sources of education became available, the ex¬ 
pense of providing education became prohibitive, 
and the Church relinquished its efforts to provide a 
comprehensive system of education for all its 
members. 

Establishment of Supplemental Religious 
Edugation Classes (1890-1953). The Church 
initiated a policy of providing released time reli¬ 
gious instruction concurrent with the regular offer¬ 
ings of the state public education system. Begin¬ 
ning in the 1920s, Church academies, or high 
schools, were either discontinued or turned over 
to the state. Some academies that had achieved 
junior college status were sold to the state in the 
1930s. 

Growth and Expansion (1953-1990). During 
this period, seminaries and institutes were estab¬ 
lished in all fifty states and many foreign countries. 
Much of this growth was realized because of deci¬ 
sions not to build additional universities or junior 
colleges, and to endeavor to establish schools 
where educational opportunities could not be pro¬ 
vided by the local government. Currently owned 
schools were maintained only until the time that 
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local government could assume responsibility. 
Schools in Indonesia, Chile, Tahiti, American 
Samoa, and Mexico were closed as improved pub¬ 
lic school programs became more available to 
members of the Church in those countries. In 
1965, the Church schools outside the United 
States administratively became part of the Unified 
Church School System. Presently, the schools are 
administered separately from the institutions of 
higher education. 
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SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS 

Between 1833 and 1884, Church leaders from time 
to time organized schools for instructing members 
in Church doctrine and secular subjects and for 
discussing political and social issues relevant to the 
Church’s mission. Although they varied greatly in 
form and purpose, these schools were called 
Schools of the Prophets, or sometimes Schools of 
the Elders. 

The first such school met on January 23, 1833, 
in Kirtland, Ohio, in response to a revelation 
(D&C 88:119-33) instructing the Church to pre¬ 
pare priesthood members to carry the gospel to the 
world. Following prayer and an outpouring of spir¬ 
itual gifts, the Prophet Joseph smith invited each 
man present to receive the ordinance of washing of 
feet and a blessing. They ended their daylong fast 
by partaking of the Lord’s Supper, after which they 
sang a hymn and were dismissed. 

The School of the Prophets met in Kirtland 
through the winter and early spring of 1833, usu¬ 
ally in a room above Newel K. Whitney’s store. 
Joseph Smith presided, and Orson Hyde was the 
instructor. Enrollment was limited to selected 


priesthood holders and probably never exceeded 
twenty-five. In accordance with the revelation 
about the school, members were initiated through 
the washing of feet, then reaffirmed their commit¬ 
ment and mutual goodwill by exchanging a formal 
salutation at the commencement of each class. 
School usually convened at sunrise and dismissed 
in late afternoon. Instruction focused on scripture 
and doctrine, though some time was devoted to 
secular topics such as grammar. During the Febru¬ 
ary 27, 1833, meeting, Joseph Smith received the 
revelation known as the word OF wisdom (D&C 
89), which thereafter was binding upon members 
of the school. 

The school ended in April 1833, when spring 
weather permitted active missionary work to 
begin, and never reconvened. Instead, a series of 
educational efforts expanded on the original idea 
and took on added responsibilities. Two of these 
later schools, known as the School of the Elders or 
School of the Prophets, convened in Jackson 
County, Missouri, during the summer of 1833 and 
in Kirtland, Ohio, from late fall to early spring in 
1834-1835 and 1835-1836. These had larger en¬ 
rollments than the first School of the Prophets and, 
in addition to the spiritual preparation of priest¬ 
hood members, taught students an expanded secu¬ 
lar curriculum, including penmanship, English, 
Hebrew, grammar, arithmetic, philosophy, litera¬ 
ture, government, geography, and history. These 
later schools did not observe the earlier initiation 
rite and formalized salutation. Parley P. Pratt led 
the Missouri school, and Joseph Smith, Sidney 
Rigdon, Frederick G. Williams, and William E. 
McLellan taught in Kirtland. During the 1834- 
1835 school year, students in Kirtland heard the 
lectures later published in the Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants as the LECTURES ON FAITH. 

Following the closure of the School of the Eld¬ 
ers in 1836, the School of the Prophets did not 
meet again until the Church moved west. In De¬ 
cember 1867, President Brigham Young reorga¬ 
nized the School of the Prophets in connection 
with the University of Deseret. The Church’s First 
Presidency presided over a theological class of ec¬ 
clesiastical officers and selected priesthood holders 
that served as a forum for the discussion of ques¬ 
tions related to the spiritual and temporal concerns 
of the Church. The class later separated from the 
University, and branch classes were established in 
major LDS communities throughout the Inter¬ 
mountain West. Total enrollment eventually ex- 
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ceeded 1,000 members. Locally elected priest¬ 
hood leaders presided over meetings of active 
priesthood members in discussions of religious, 
civic, and economic issues as well as of the spiritual 
and temporal concerns of the Church. Meetings 
were confidential, and admission was by tickets 
given to an invited membership. 

President Brigham Young dissolved these 
branches of the Schools of the Prophets late in the 
summer of 1872 and then reorganized in Novem¬ 
ber 1872 a Salt Lake City School of the Prophets 
for General Authorities and other invited priest¬ 
hood leaders. Participants numbering more than 
200 discussed theology and also temporal con¬ 
cerns. This school helped introduce cooperative 
enterprises into LDS communities. When united 
order organizations were incorporated in the 
spring and summer of 1874 to facilitate economic 
cooperation, the Salt Lake City School of the 
Prophets dissolved and some of its functions were 
absorbed by local united orders. 

President John Taylor, who succeeded Brig¬ 
ham Young as Church President, reconvened the 
School of the Prophets in the fall of 1883. Inviting 
Church General Authorities and a select group of 
other Church leaders to participate, President Tay¬ 
lor followed the ceremonies of the original school. 
A branch of the school was established in St. 
George, Utah, in December 1883. These schools 
probably ceased to operate in early 1884, with no 
subsequent attempt by the Church to organize fur¬ 
ther Schools of the Prophets. 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION 

Because of belief in the ultimate compatibility of 
all truth and in the eternal character of human 
knowledge, Latter-day Saints tend to take a more 
positive approach to science than do some people 


in other religious traditions who also claim a strong 
foundation in scripture. The LDS experience in¬ 
cludes encounters between religious belief and the 
natural sciences in three broad areas. For the most 
part, LDS responses to discoveries in American 
antiquities and New World archaeology have been 
enthusiastic, but sometimes cautious, as these 
findings are thought to have some potential for 
expanding contemporary understanding of the an¬ 
cient BOOK OF MORMON PEOPLES and BOOK OF 
mormon geography. Latter-day Saints have 
often been defensive toward, though they have not 
necessarily rejected, developments in geology and 
the biological sciences that bear on the nature of 
the Creation and the age of the earth (see 
EVOLUTION; ORIGIN OF man). The revelations to 
Joseph Smith of an Abrahamic astronomy and 
three creation accounts, having some variation, 
have also stimulated positive interest in astronomi¬ 
cal and cosmological issues. In particular, these 
revelations affirmed the plurality of worlds and 
heliocentrism in the scriptural writings of ancient 
prophets. Historical, scientific, philosophical, and 
theological factors have tempered discussions of 
science and religion in the LDS context. 

Conceptions of scientific knowledge have 
changed many times since Greek antiquity. Thus, 
for example, modern understanding of the nature 
of the cosmos has changed radically from Aristotle 
in early Greece; to Galileo, Descartes, and New¬ 
ton in the seventeenth century; to Lyell and Dar¬ 
win in the nineteenth century; and in the twenti¬ 
eth century to Einstein, Hubble, and Hawking. 
Science itself continues in a state of constant flux, 
so that the total collection of scientific ideas at any 
point in time could never be considered final 
truth. Consequently, scientific theories are forever 
tentative and are not likely to be fully compatible 
with revealed religion at any particular time. 

Realizing this, scholars today recognize that 
older descriptions of “conflict” or open “warfare” 
between science and Christianity are often mis¬ 
taken. Nor could LDS thinking about science be 
described in this way. The Church is distinguished 
by its acceptance of ongoing revelation and the 
view that divine revelation underlies its scriptures 
and teachings. Consequently, Latter-day Saints 
assume that ultimate truths about religious matters 
and about God’s creations can never be in conflict, 
as God is the author of both. They look forward 
to a time when more complete knowledge in both 
areas will transcend all present perceptions of 
conflict. 
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As early revelations to Joseph Smith seemed 
to invite reflections on the nature of the universe 
and the place of human beings in it, Latter-day 
Saints came to reflect the kind of optimism about a 
future reconciliation of science and religion that 
characterized many of their contemporaries. As 
positive ideas and attitudes about the compatibility 
of science and religion emerged with growing con¬ 
fidence among Latter-day Saints, many began to 
use the theories and observations of science to sup¬ 
port their religious beliefs. Two main reasons for 
this appear to be that (1) LDS theology is philo¬ 
sophically committed to a positive conception of 
“true” science, and (2) Latter-day Saints could in¬ 
voke science in partial support of the revealed 
world of the restoration (true religion). 

These LDS appeals to science are distinct 
from the traditional Christian efforts in natural the¬ 
ology, which assumed that science can lead to a 
theology of nature in which science and Christian¬ 
ity are compatible. While individual Latter-day 
Saints freely invoke philosophical arguments and 
scientific evidences to affirm religious claims, 
these have never been considered official or con¬ 
clusive. Latter-day Saints tend to be dubious of 
natural theology because the existence and nature 
of God can be known only through revelation, not 
through speculative theology. 

Several basic Church teachings combine to 
provide additional support for a positive attitude 
toward science. Because God governs his creations 
through the laws of nature, of which he is the au¬ 
thor, science is perceived as one important means 
of gaining understanding of his governance. Fur¬ 
thermore, LDS scriptures teach that “the glory of 
God is intelligence, or, in other words, light and 
truth” (D&G 93:36) and that the knowledge and 
intelligence gained in this life will be an advantage 
in the next (D&C 130:18-19). Finally, Latter-day 
Saints also use pragmatic and empiricological 
methods as legitimate means of gaining knowl¬ 
edge. They believe God expects them to use all 
forms of knowledge, including the revelatory and 
the scientific. Yet, revelation is always primary, 
and there is little sympathy among Latter-day 
Saints for the emphasis on science that leads to a 
rejection of scripturally based understanding. 

While LDS publications from 1832 to the 
Nauvoo exodus in 1846 occasionally examined sci¬ 
entific ideas, extensive use and discussion of scien¬ 
tific themes did not emerge until the 1850s. Early 
Latter-day Saint speculations on science were set 
forth occasionally in conference addresses and 


published in the Journal of Discourses, the Millen¬ 
nial Star, and in the writings of apostles Parley P. 
pratt and Orson pratt. For example, Orson 
Pratt, the first LDS science-philosopher, wrote in 
1873 that “the great temple of science must be 
erected upon the solid foundations of everlasting 
truth; its towering spires must mount upward, 
reaching higher and still higher, until crowned 
with the glory and presence of Him, who is Eter¬ 
nal” ( Deseret News 22 [1873]:586). 

Beginning in the 1890s, positive LDS specula¬ 
tions on science generally, and specifically in such 
fields as astronomy, cosmology, evolution, geol¬ 
ogy, and paleontology, while not always harmoni¬ 
ous, drew on the ideas of the first academically 
trained LDS scientists (and later General Authori¬ 
ties) James E. Talmage, John A. Widtsoe, Joseph 
F. Merrill, and Richard R. Lyman. All four of these 
highly influential apostles used their scientific ex¬ 
pertise to further the view that “correct” science 
and revealed religion are in close harmony because 
the author of both is God. Thus, Talmage asked 
rhetorically, “What is the field of science?” His 
answer: “Everything. Science is the discourse of 
nature and nature is the visible declaration of Di¬ 
vine Will. . . . There is naught so small, so vast that 
science takes no cognizance thereof. . . . Nature is 
the scientist’s copy and truth his chief aim” (c. 
1895). “Among our young people,” Talmage wrote 
elsewhere, “I consider scientific knowledge as sec¬ 
ond in importance only to that knowledge that per¬ 
tains to the Church and Kingdom of God. ... Na¬ 
ture, as we study it, is but the temple of the 
Almighty” (c. 1900). 

In 1930, Widtsoe wrote: 

Science ... is the recognition by the mind through 
human senses of the realities of existence. The mind 
of man is a noble instrument, a pre-eminent posses¬ 
sion, by which he becomes conscious, not only of 
his own existence, but of the conditions of external 
nature. . . . The glory of physical conquests, of the 
sea and earth and air, have often dazzled men to 
such a degree that they have forgotten that back of 
all discovery and progress is the power of observa¬ 
tion and thought. Without mind, there is no sci¬ 
ence, no progress, only extinction [In Search of 
Truth (Salt Lake City, 1930), pp. 36-37]. 

Later, in Evidences and Reconciliations, one of 
Widtsoe’s most widely known books, he wrote, 
“The Church supports and welcomes the growth of 
science. . . . The religion of the Latter-day Saints is 
not hostile to any truth, nor to scientific search for 
truth” (Vol. 1, p. 129). 
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Other (non-scientist) Church authorities, 
principally Joseph Fielding smith, writing in the 
first half of the twentieth century, and later Bruce 
R. McConkie, vigorously criticized the ideas of 
some that the scriptures could be reconciled with 
scientific theories, in particular, evolutionary ac¬ 
counts of the origin of man. 

Talmage, Widtsoe, and B. H. Roberts, writing 
in the first half of the twentieth century, probably 
have contributed more than any other LDS au¬ 
thorities—with the possible exception of the Pratt 
brothers—after the initial years of Church growth 
to scientific topics and their assumed general har¬ 
mony with the gospel. That this attitude continues 
and is presently sustained within the larger Latter- 
day Saint culture, particularly among LDS scien¬ 
tists, is also supported by recent studies that sug¬ 
gest that the LDS community has produced more 
scientists per capita than most religious groups in 
twentieth-century America (see science and 
scientists). 
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SCIENCE AND SCIENTISTS 

In a world where science and religion have some¬ 
times been at odds, Latter-day Saints stand out for 


their positive attitudes toward science and their 
high proportion of involvement in scientific ca¬ 
reers. Active scientists are often called to positions 
of Church leadership, and a number of LDS scien¬ 
tists have been internationally recognized for sci¬ 
entific work. With Church sponsorship, Brigham 
Young University maintains sizable programs in 
most scientific fields of study and supports signifi¬ 
cant research in many of these. The positive atti¬ 
tude toward science is often attributed to distinc¬ 
tive theological beliefs. 

In the nineteenth century, some Latter-day 
Saints showed great interest in science, but none 
were broadly known as practicing scientists. Their 
experience in those early decades included con¬ 
stantly moving from place to place, struggling with 
persecution and economic loss, carrying the mes¬ 
sage of the restored gospel to the nations of the 
earth, and establishing new communities on the 
American frontier. While this life afforded little 
opportunity to become professional scientists, sev¬ 
eral pursued their scientific interests as they were 
able, including Orson Pratt’s early establishment 
of an observatory in Salt Lake City. Distinctive 
cultural factors present from the earliest years 
eventually led Latter-day Saints to pursue careers 
in science in large numbers. 



Harvey Fletcher (1884-1981), physicist. Courtesy Ste¬ 
phen Fletcher. 
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The commitment to education and the pursuit 
of truth was reinforced hy teachings of early 
Church leaders and specifically by revelations re¬ 
ceived by Joseph Smith. One statement based on 
revelation explains that “whatever principle of in¬ 
telligence we attain unto in this life, it will rise 
with us in the resurrection” (D&C 130:18). An¬ 
other scripture asserts that “all things are created 
and made to bear record of me, . . . things which 
are in the heavens above, and things which are on 
the earth, and things which are in the earth: ... all 
things bear record of me” (Moses 6:63). Thus, for 
many Latter-day Saints, the pursuit of scientific 
knowledge is a religious quest. 

Latter-day Saints also teach that God created 
all things using laws natural to his environment; 
that the natural world is a world of pattern, law, 
order, and meaning; and that men and women pos¬ 
sess the ability to discover truth and to use that 
knowledge to improve the world in which they 
live. Because they believe that God works hy law, 
the study of the world can also be seen as a study of 
the divine. From this perspective they see them¬ 
selves as coworkers with God in improving the 
human condition. These same ambitions are rein¬ 
forced by the instillation of the value of hard work 
and the idea that all men and women are responsi¬ 
ble to the larger society as well as to their immedi¬ 
ate families. Further support for scientific activity 
can be found in repeated encouragement to young 
people to work for long-term goals and to leave the 
world a better place than they found it. These 
indirect sources of encouragement for scientific 
endeavor are often supplements by LDS leaders 
teaching that God reveals certain truths through 
scientific research and not alone through prophets. 
President Brigham Young claimed that “God has 
revealed all the truth that is now in the possession 
of the world, whether it be scientific or religious. 
The whole world [is] under obligation to him for 
what they know and enjoy; they are indebted to 
him for it all” (JD 8:162). 

As the LDS community stabilized and became 
part of mainstream America in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, these attitudes began to bear fruit in scien¬ 
tific endeavor. A 1940 study established that Utah 
led all other states in the number of scientific men 
born there in proportion to the population (Thorn¬ 
dike, pp. 138-39). A thorough analysis of state-by¬ 
state contributions to science from 1920 to 1960 
found that Utah led all other states by a wide mar¬ 
gin in the proportion of its university graduates 
who eventually received doctoral degrees in sci- 
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ence (Hardy, p. 499). Unpublished research indi¬ 
cates that this high productivity continued through 
the 1970s, though Utah dropped to second place 
among the fifty. It is generally recognized that the 
high percentage of Latter-day Saints in Utah 
largely accounts for Utah’s distinctiveness in these 
studies. Researchers find that the LDS beliefs de¬ 
scribed above correlate strongly with positive atti¬ 
tudes toward science, as they also distinguish 
Latter-day Saints in this regard from most other 
Christian groups. 

A number of LDS apostles and other General 
Authorities have been scientists. Even in the earli¬ 
est decades, Orson Pratt demonstrated exceptional 
interest and competence in his scientific avoca¬ 
tions; his contributions were highly valued by the 
Mormon people. Later, in the frontier period, in¬ 
dividual Latter-day Saints began to pursue formal 
scientific studies, first by correspondence courses, 
and later by traveling out of the state for enroll¬ 
ment in scientific institutions. James E. Talmage 
graduated from Lehigh University and studied at 
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Johns Hopkins University before completing a 
Ph.D. through correspondence work at Illinois 
Wesleyan University. He undertook pioneering 
geological studies on the Great Salt Lake before his 
call to the apostleship in 1911. John A. Widtsoe 
studied biochemistry at Harvard University and in 
1899 received a Ph.D. in chemistry from Got¬ 
tingen University in Germany. Joseph F. Merrill 
received his Ph.D. in physics from Johns Hopkins 
University in 1899. These three succeeded one 
another in the European mission presidency and 
contributed a great deal to the enthusiasm for sci¬ 
entific thinking among Latter-day Saints in the first 
half of the twentieth century. The rise of European 
ideologies that embraced science and technology 
while rejecting Christian values led them to a more 
cautious endorsement of scientific realism in later 
years. 

Examples of prominent LDS scientists in the 
mid-twentieth century include chemist Henry 
Eyring and physicists Harvey Fletcher and Willard 
Gardner. Eyring pioneered the application of 
quantum mechanics to chemistry and developed 
the Absolute Rate Theory of chemical reactions, 
for which he received the National Medal of Sci¬ 
ence. He was elected president of the American 
Chemical Society (1963) and of the American Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Science (1965). 
Fie teller directed research at Bell Labs, where he 
played a central role in the development of stereo¬ 
phonic reproduction. He was elected president of 
the American Physical Society (1945). The Ameri¬ 
can Society of Agronomy cited Gardner as “the fa¬ 
ther of soil physics” for his descriptions of the 
movement of water through unsaturated soils by 
reference to capillary potential. The number of 
Latter-day Saints significantly involved in scientific 
pursuits continued to grow throughout the twenti¬ 
eth century. 

Two apostles were called in the 1980s from 
careers in medicine and engineering. Russell M. 
Nelson, a prominent heart surgeon, received a 
Ph.D. in surgery from the University of Minnesota 
for his research on gram negative bacterial 
toxinemia. Richard G. Scott used his degree in 
mechanical engineering as a base for advanced 
studies at the Oak Ridge laboratory in Tennessee 
and a career in nuclear engineering. 

Like people in other religious traditions, the 
Latter-day Saints have also discovered scriptural 
reasons for some ambivalence toward modern sci¬ 
ence. In some instances, prominent Church lead¬ 


ers have voiced strong skepticism about science in 
general and about certain theories of psychology, 
evolutionary biology, and astronomy in particular. 
Some have suggested that a number of these scien¬ 
tific ideas are incompatible with the scriptures and 
the basic doctrines of the Church. Others have 
proposed ways to reconcile these and have empha¬ 
sized the ultimate compatibility of all truth, 
whether revealed to prophets or discovered by 
scientists. 

The Church’s governing councils have consis¬ 
tently refrained from being drawn into official dis¬ 
cussions of such matters. Early-twentieth-century 
controversies over biological evolution did stim¬ 
ulate formal statements from the First Presidency. 
But these were carefully drawn to avoid dampen¬ 
ing legitimate scientific activity while clearly artic¬ 
ulating and defending basic doctrinal positions of 
the Church. Church leaders and scientists have 
repeatedly noted the essentially tentative charac¬ 
ter of scientific theorizing and experimentation and 
have emphasized the necessity of divine revelation 
for sure guidance in their lives. Similarly, scrip¬ 
tures have been frequently invoked to indicate that 
religious understanding also is incomplete and that 
additional revelation is both expected and neces¬ 
sary (D&C 101:32-34; A of F 9). Such statements 
have reminded Latter-day Saints that both science 
and revealed religion are continually building to¬ 
ward greater understanding of truth. 

[See also Intellectual History; Matter; Meta¬ 
physics.] 
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SCOUTING 

The Boy Scout movement began in England under 
the guidance of Lord Robert Baden-Powell in 
1909. It appeared in the United States early in 
1910 as the Boy Scouts of America (BSA), where a 
variety of churches used its programs as a part of 


their ministries to youth and families. After inves¬ 
tigating the new scouting movement, the Young 
Men’s Mutual Improvement Association (YMMIA) 
of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
organized the MIA Scouts on November 29, 1911, 
with the intent to provide worthwhile leisure time 
and athletic activities for its young men. On May 
21, 1913, the MIA Scouts, upon invitation from the 
National Council, became part of the BSA. 

Under YMMIA direction, this program 
moved rapidly forward in the Church. In 1928 
Church leaders designated scouting as the activity 
program for the DEACONS and teachers of the 
AARONIC PRIESTHOOD and transferred its adminis¬ 
tration to the PRESIDING bishopric. 

In that same year the Vanguard program was 
developed by the Church for young men older 
than Boy Scout age. In 1949 Cub Scouting was offi¬ 
cially adopted by the Church, and the PRIMARY 
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organization was asked to administer scouting for 
boys under twelve years of age, with boys eight to 
eleven as Cub Scouts and eleven-year-old boys as 
Boy Scouts of the Blazer Patrol. In 1959 the Van¬ 
guard program was replaced by the Explorer Scout 
program, designed by the Church for older boys 
and later adopted by BSA for use throughout the 
United States. 

Over time the Church’s scouting program for 
older boys was divided into the Explorer program, 
for young men age sixteen through eighteen, and 
the Venturer program, for those fourteen and fif¬ 
teen. The Venturer program was eventually re¬ 
placed with the nationwide BSA “Varsity Scout” 
program. 

In 1977 responsibility within the Church for 
the scouting program was transferred from the 
Presiding Bishopric to the newly organized Young 
Men Presidency, which has operated since that 
time under the direction of the QUORUM OF the 
TWELVE APOSTLES. 

As scouting evolved, the Church adopted 
scouting programs in the United States that corre¬ 
spond with specific age groups and Aaronic 
PRIESTHOOD quorums. Currently those programs 
include Boy Scouts for deacons quorum members, 



An LDS sponsored scout troop at the Evergreen Boy 
Scout Camp, Uinta Mountains, Utah, 1986. The Church 
sponsors more Boy Scout units than any other single 
sponsor in the world. Courtesy Craig Law. 


Varsity Scouts for teachers quorum members, and 
Explorer Scouts for priests quorum members. In 
each case, the scouting program serves as a part of 
the activity program for the Aaronic Priesthood 
quorum. 

Although scouting has become an integral part 
of the Church’s activity program for young men in 
the United States, it is less prominent in Church 
units in other countries. Many Scouting organiza¬ 
tions throughout the world follow principles and 
policies incompatible with Church standards. As 
a result, the Church authorizes wards and 
branches to associate only with scouting pro¬ 
grams affiliated with the World Scouting Organiza¬ 
tion. In countries where this organization oper¬ 
ates, Church units are urged to affiliate with, and 
develop, full scouting programs. Because scouting 
institutions are rare in Western Europe, the 
Church there has developed its own scouting orga¬ 
nization, known as Aaronic Priesthood Scouting, 
as part of the activity program for the Aaronic 
Priesthood. 

Wards and branches in the United States 
sponsor scouting units as part of their Aaronic 
Priesthood program. As a result, the Church has 
for years led all other organizations, religious and 
otherwise, in the total number of scouting units 
sponsored by any one chartered organization. In 
1990 the Church registered 24,560 scouting units 
with BSA. During that same year, the public 
schools sponsored 16,543 units; the United Meth¬ 
odist Church, 11,179 units; and the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church and affiliations, 9,530. The public 
schools enrolled 1,096,914 scouts; the Roman 
Catholic Church, 298,997; and the United Meth¬ 
odist Church, 333,086. The Latter-day Saints en¬ 
rolled 342,156 scouts and 139,557 adult leaders 
that year. 

Church leaders have taken an active role in 
BSA affairs at the national level as well as in 
Church scouting. Most of the PRESIDENTS OF the 
CHURCH since the time scouting was organized 
have been honored by the BSA, including George 
Albert smith, Heber ]. grant, David O. mckay, 
Harold B. lee, Spencer W. kimball, and Ezra 
Taft BENSON, all of whom have received significant 
honors for their contribution to scouting on a na¬ 
tional level. Most recently, President Ezra Taft 
Benson received the Bronze Wolf Award, given by 
the World Scouting Organization for distinguished 
service to scouting around the world. He also re- 
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ceived the Silver Beaver and Silver Antelope 
awards from BSA in recognition of many years of 
service on a local and national level. 

In addition to Church presidents, Thomas S. 
Monson, Vaughn J. Featherstone, Robert L. Back- 
man, Marion D. Hanks, and others among the 
general authorities, have also served in posi¬ 
tions of distinction and leadership at the national 
level of the Boy Scouts and have been recognized 
for their contribution on behalf of the Church. 

Both the program and the support service sys¬ 
tem of the BSA have been influenced by LDS vol¬ 
unteers, and many of the values, objectives, and 
goals of the Church for its young men are reflected 
in the expanding program of BSA. 

When the BSA was first organized, certain 
religious principles were defined as the keystone of 
the organization, including (1) belief in God, (2) 
reverence for God, (3) fulfillment of religious du¬ 
ties, and (4) respect for beliefs of others. Because 
these principles have remained at the heart of 
scouting, the Church has embraced and promoted 
scouting as a major part of its program for young 
men. 

The BSA and the Church have forged a close 
working relationship. In partnership with the 
Church, the BSA provides its programs, facilities, 
support, and training. The Church, in turn, pro¬ 
vides youth, youth leaders, financial support, and 
promotion of its implicit values. This relationship 
has flourished because scouting continues to sup¬ 
port wholesome leisure-time activities, to provide 
a spiritual view of life that is compatible with the 
Church’s teachings, and to encourage boys and 
leaders to be loyal to the Church. 
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SCRIPTURE 

[This entry consists of four articles'. 

Scriptures 

Authority of Scripture 

Words of Living Prophets 

Forthcoming Scripture 

The origin and history of the Latter-day Saints is closely 
tied to scripture, ancient and modern. The article Scrip¬ 
tures sets out the LDS view of scripture and the differ¬ 
ences between it and other scriptural traditions and con¬ 
cepts. Authority of Scripture deals with the role of 
scripture in the beliefs and practices of Latter-day 
Saints. The essay Words of Living Prophets focuses on 
one of the distinctive features of LDS belief, that of di¬ 
vine revelation through modern prophets. The article 
Forthcoming Scripture treats the LDS expectation, 
rooted primarily in latter-day scripture, that other 
scriptures are yet to be revealed by God.] 

SCRIPTURES 

Although “scripture” usually denotes written doc¬ 
uments, in LDS sources it is also defined as “what¬ 
soever [God’s representatives] shall speak when 
moved upon by the Holy Ghost” (D&C 68:2-4; cf. 
1:38; 2 Pet. 2:21; 2 Tim. 3:16). This broader under¬ 
standing of the term is at once a comprehensive 
principle and a functional definition, taking 
into account both written and spoken modes of 
inspiration. 

The corpus of LDS scripture is substantially 
larger than that of the traditional Protestant canon. 
It includes the Bible, the Book of Mormon (531 
pages, 1981 English edition), the Doctrine and 
Covenants (294 pages, 1981 edition), and the Pearl 
of Great Price (61 pages, 1981 edition). From the 
outset, Latter-day Saints’ commitment to the Bible 
and the Book of Mormon and their attempt imme¬ 
diately to formulate and standardize their teaching 
in relation to surrounding cultures made them a 
“bookish” people. By contrast, in Judaism, Christi¬ 
anity, and Islam the process of compiling and fixing 
sacred writings as “canonical” came comparatively 
long after their origins, and in each case the pro¬ 
cess resulted in a closed canon. 

The Bible is accepted as the word of God by 
Latter-day Saints “as far as it is translated cor¬ 
rectly” (A of F 8). They acknowledge that though 
the messages of scripture are divine in origin and 
impetus, the words in which they are clothed are 
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ceived the Silver Beaver and Silver Antelope 
awards from BSA in recognition of many years of 
service on a local and national level. 

In addition to Church presidents, Thomas S. 
Monson, Vaughn J. Featherstone, Robert L. Back- 
man, Marion D. Hanks, and others among the 
general authorities, have also served in posi¬ 
tions of distinction and leadership at the national 
level of the Boy Scouts and have been recognized 
for their contribution on behalf of the Church. 

Both the program and the support service sys¬ 
tem of the BSA have been influenced by LDS vol¬ 
unteers, and many of the values, objectives, and 
goals of the Church for its young men are reflected 
in the expanding program of BSA. 

When the BSA was first organized, certain 
religious principles were defined as the keystone of 
the organization, including (1) belief in God, (2) 
reverence for God, (3) fulfillment of religious du¬ 
ties, and (4) respect for beliefs of others. Because 
these principles have remained at the heart of 
scouting, the Church has embraced and promoted 
scouting as a major part of its program for young 
men. 

The BSA and the Church have forged a close 
working relationship. In partnership with the 
Church, the BSA provides its programs, facilities, 
support, and training. The Church, in turn, pro¬ 
vides youth, youth leaders, financial support, and 
promotion of its implicit values. This relationship 
has flourished because scouting continues to sup¬ 
port wholesome leisure-time activities, to provide 
a spiritual view of life that is compatible with the 
Church’s teachings, and to encourage boys and 
leaders to be loyal to the Church. 
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SCRIPTURE 

[This entry consists of four articles'. 

Scriptures 

Authority of Scripture 

Words of Living Prophets 

Forthcoming Scripture 

The origin and history of the Latter-day Saints is closely 
tied to scripture, ancient and modern. The article Scrip¬ 
tures sets out the LDS view of scripture and the differ¬ 
ences between it and other scriptural traditions and con¬ 
cepts. Authority of Scripture deals with the role of 
scripture in the beliefs and practices of Latter-day 
Saints. The essay Words of Living Prophets focuses on 
one of the distinctive features of LDS belief, that of di¬ 
vine revelation through modern prophets. The article 
Forthcoming Scripture treats the LDS expectation, 
rooted primarily in latter-day scripture, that other 
scriptures are yet to be revealed by God.] 

SCRIPTURES 

Although “scripture” usually denotes written doc¬ 
uments, in LDS sources it is also defined as “what¬ 
soever [God’s representatives] shall speak when 
moved upon by the Holy Ghost” (D&C 68:2-4; cf. 
1:38; 2 Pet. 2:21; 2 Tim. 3:16). This broader under¬ 
standing of the term is at once a comprehensive 
principle and a functional definition, taking 
into account both written and spoken modes of 
inspiration. 

The corpus of LDS scripture is substantially 
larger than that of the traditional Protestant canon. 
It includes the Bible, the Book of Mormon (531 
pages, 1981 English edition), the Doctrine and 
Covenants (294 pages, 1981 edition), and the Pearl 
of Great Price (61 pages, 1981 edition). From the 
outset, Latter-day Saints’ commitment to the Bible 
and the Book of Mormon and their attempt imme¬ 
diately to formulate and standardize their teaching 
in relation to surrounding cultures made them a 
“bookish” people. By contrast, in Judaism, Christi¬ 
anity, and Islam the process of compiling and fixing 
sacred writings as “canonical” came comparatively 
long after their origins, and in each case the pro¬ 
cess resulted in a closed canon. 

The Bible is accepted as the word of God by 
Latter-day Saints “as far as it is translated cor¬ 
rectly” (A of F 8). They acknowledge that though 
the messages of scripture are divine in origin and 
impetus, the words in which they are clothed are 
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from humans (cf. Morm. 8:16-17; Ether 12:23- 
27). The title page of the Book of Mormon says, “If 
there are faults they are the mistakes of men. ” For 
some such admissions strengthen rather than 
weaken the respect for true revelation (Stendahl, 
p. 100). This position avoids both the doctrine of 
verbal inerrancy and the naturalistic position that 
the Bible is a thoroughly human document, and an 
obsolescent one at that. 

LDS scriptures are referred to as standard 
WORKS. The word “canon” is used infrequently, in 
part because it connotes finality, completion, clo¬ 
sure. In principle and in fact, additions, as well as 
occasional official clarifications and translations, 
are made to the standard works in the dual process 
of presentation through living leaders and, in ac¬ 
cord with the law of common consent, accept¬ 
ance by members of the Church. In this way, 
Latter-day Saints bind themselves by covenant to 
uphold them as scripture. The addition to the Doc¬ 
trine and Covenants of both a revelation about 
the celestial kingdom received by Joseph 
Smith and a vision of the redemption of the dead 
received by President Joseph F. smith are mod¬ 
ern examples (D&C 137, 138). 

The perpetual unending character of the 
scripture, a corpus ever augmented by living wit¬ 
nesses in a setting of prophecy and testimony, is 
a sign and symbol of the inclusiveness of LDS faith 
(Davies, p. 61). Such a position is in contrast with 
finalist and minimalist views (“one canon is 
enough”). The Samaritans, for example, accorded 
scriptural status to the Pentateuch alone. For 
Latter-day Saints, scripture is not “final revela¬ 
tion.” There is no unexpandable “circle of faith.” 
No sacred texts, because of their acknowledged 
holiness, forbid the addition of more sacred texts. 
No document or collection is “all-sufficient” for 
redemption, for salvation, for complete enlighten¬ 
ment, or for the perfecting of the soul. 

Two principles have emerged in defining what 
is to be regarded as scripture. First, one knows 
whether another is speaking with the authority of 
the Holy Ghost only by the influence of the Holy 
Ghost. Thus, in the last analysis, the burden of 
proof for scriptural status is placed upon the reader 
and hearer (cf. Brigham Young, JD 7:2). Latter-day 
Saints teach that all are entitled to this assurance 
and testimony. Second, the President of the 
Church and those associated with him as prophets, 
seers, and revelators have received a special spiri¬ 
tual endowment and jurisdiction. The President 


alone speaks or writes for the Church and to the 
Church as a whole. Others can function similarly, 
but only within their own offices and callings. Fur¬ 
ther, “a prophet was a prophet only when he was 
acting as such” (HC 5:265; 2:302; TPJS, p. 278). 
Those officially called and ordained to lead are, 
in LDS terminology, the “living oracles,” and 
“Where the oracles of God are not there the King¬ 
dom of God is not” (’ WJS , p. 156). Only the Presi¬ 
dent of the Church has the responsibility and bur¬ 
den of exercising all the KEYS of scriptural 
presentation and declaration. These principles and 
practices are established to safeguard the sanctity, 
and vitalize the application, of inspired speaking 
and writing, both past and present. 

Above the authority of the written record 
stands the authority of the living prophet and, be¬ 
yond him, the supreme authority of the Lord him¬ 
self. “You may hug up to yourselves the Bible,” 
said Joseph Smith, “but except through faith in it 
you can get revelation for yourself, the Bible will 
profit you but little” (Osborne). Further, “the best 
way to obtain truth and wisdom is not to ask it from 
books, but to go to God in prayer, and obtain di¬ 
vine teaching” (TPJS, p. 191). Brigham Young as¬ 
serted that “I woidd rather have the living oracles 
than all the writing in the books” (cited in CR, Oct. 
1897, pp. 22-23). But living oracles and responsi¬ 
ble laymen are not, in theory or in tradition, 
wholly independent of the written word. B. H. 
Roberts, an authoritative second-generation histo¬ 
rian and a General Authority, wrote of the corpus 
of scripture: 

It fixes permanently the general truths which God 
has revealed. It preserves, for all time and for all 
generations of men, the great frame-work of the 
plan of salvation—the Gospel. There are certain 
truths that are not affected by ever-changing cir¬ 
cumstances; truths which are always the same, no 
matter how often they may be revealed; truths 
which are elementary, permanent, fixed; from 
which there must not be, and cannot be, any depar¬ 
ture without condemnation. The written word of 
God preserves the people of God from vain and 
foolish traditions, which, as they float down the 
stream of time, are subject to changes by distortion, 
by addition or subtraction, or by the fitful play of 
fancy in fantastic and unreliable minds. It forms a 
standard by which even the living oracles of God 
may instruct themselves, measure themselves, and 
correct themselves. It places within the reach of the 
people, the power to confirm the oral words, and 
the ministry of the living oracles, and thus to add 
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faith to faith, and knowledge to knowledge [IE 3 
(May 1900):576-77]. 

In contrast, in Judaism the replacement of 
prophets by rabbis or scholars as custodians and 
interpreters of scripture was taken to the extreme: 
“Even if they [the sages] tell you that left is right 
and right is left—hearken unto their words” ( Mid¬ 
rash Siphre on Deut. 17:10-11; cf. Jerusalem Tal¬ 
mud tractate Horny oth 1:1, 45d). Reassurance 
against error, even community error, was given on 
the ground that even the errors made in decisions 
of law are binding. In a dramatic case, Rabbi Elie- 
zer claimed that a heavenly voice sanctioned his 
minority opinion. But Rabbi Joshua insisted that 
the Torah, or text of scripture, is not in heaven but 
on earth and that the majority view must prevail 
(see also Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, 1980, 
pp. 374, 212n). In traditional Christianity, ecclesi¬ 
astical councils have sometimes assumed similar 
prerogatives. 

In their doctrine of scripture, Latter-day 
Saints have reduced these and other tensions, such 
as those that exist between biblical and Talmudic 
Judaism (i.e., between the written and the oral 
law) or, as in the Roman and Eastern Christian tra¬ 
ditions, between the biblical heritage and the 
claims of both tradition and the pronouncements of 
the creeds, or, as in Protestantism, between the 
original intent, coupled with the spirit of scripture, 
and the claim that individual interpretation is 
valid. 

The idea of an open canon has meant histori¬ 
cally a certain openness to other historical, apocry¬ 
phal, and pseudepigraphical sources. Modern 
scripture assures Latter-day Saints that important 
records will yet come to light (cf. 2 Ne. 29:10-14; 
A of F 9). The Old Testament Apocrypha contains 
many things “that are true” but also many inter¬ 
polations (D&C 91); “To those who desire it, 
should be given by the Spirit to know the true from 
the false” (HC 1:363). By analogy, other docu¬ 
ments recently recovered (e.g., the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, the Nag Hammadi library, and related in¬ 
scriptions and fragments) are viewed as instruc¬ 
tive, though not canonical. In some cases, their 
teachings anticipate and echo authentic scriptural 
materials. 

The importance of linguistic, contextual, his¬ 
torical, and literary approaches to scripture has 
been emphasized in the LDS Church in several 
ways: a school of the prophets was organized 


in the very infancy of the Church where Hebrew, 
Greek, and German were studied as biblical aids; 
the alternative Bible translations, including the 
revisions of the Joseph smith translation of 
THE BIBLE (jst), were used; official preference was 
given for the King James Version on the grounds of 
its literary style and its availability to other Chris¬ 
tian groups, and others; various editions of biblical 
and latter-day scriptures, including critical texts, 
Bible dictionaries, and selective utilization of bur¬ 
geoning efforts of worldwide biblical scholarship 
were utilized (see bible scholarship). 

A whole constellation of meanings attends the 
concept of the living word coming from a living 
prophetic voice. Moreover, the living voice is gen¬ 
erally richer than any writing, which is at best a 
cryptosynopsis. On these grounds, Joseph Smith 
said, in effect, that one should never trust a letter 
to say what could be said in person. “No matter 
how pure your intentions may be; no matter how 
high your standing is, you cannot touch man’s 
heart when absent as when present” (Womans 
Exponent 3 [April 1, 1875]:162). The range of pos¬ 
sible misunderstanding is significantly increased 
when one has only the written word. 

In the history of canon, various stages or peri¬ 
ods have witnessed exegesis, expansion, and the 
glosses and stylistic alterations that also change 
substance. One can argue that over the centuries 
this process has worked in the direction of textual 
improvement and power; but one can maintain 
equally that there have been departure and dilu¬ 
tion and textual corruption. Latter-day Saints see 
both processes at work. “Ignorant translators, care¬ 
less transcribers, or designing and corrupt priests 
have committed many errors” (TPJS, p. 327). On 
the other hand, the Bible and other texts are im¬ 
pressively preserved, with sufficient light to bless 
and condemn. For their part, Latter-day Saints 
ultimately trust the inspiration of the Spirit. 

Latter-day Saints are not alone in this posi¬ 
tion. For instance, H. J. Schoeps shows that Jew¬ 
ish criticism of the ideas of temple and sacrifice 
were changed when the Bible was assembled (Da¬ 
vies, p. 61). And over the centuries, changes have 
often led away from, rather than toward, a refine¬ 
ment of original Christian norms and practices. 

The revelatory power of scripture depends in 
part on its adaptive quality. Of modern scripture 
and, by implication, all earlier scripture the word 
of the Lord says, “These commandments are of 
me, and were given unto my servants in their 
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weakness, after the manner of their language, that 
they might come to understanding” (D&C 1:24). 

Plain meaning has also been a leading princi¬ 
ple in LDS exegesis. “My soul delighteth in plain¬ 
ness,” said the Book of Mormon prophet nephI] (2 
Ne. 31:3). Nothing can override the plain meaning 
of the text (cf. Talmudic tractate Shabbath 63a). 
This position is neither a refusal to see subtle and 
layered meanings in the text nor a theologically a 
priori position that permits allegorical excess, as in 
the teachings of some early rabbis and Christian 
schoolmen. Deeper meanings cannot be superim¬ 
posed on a text of scripture, but are to be found by 
divine aid in the intent and spirit of the original 
author (cf. 2 Pet. 1:20-21). For all their complexity 
and diversity, the scriptures are written in ordi¬ 
nary language; for instance, the working vocabu¬ 
lary of the Book of Mormon comprises fewer than 
2,300 basic words. 

In practice, Latter-day Saints view certain 
other texts with special respect, based on their 
use, each with its own measure of authority. For 
example, exact prayers are specified for baptism 
and for the sacrament (see baptismal, prayer; 
prayer). Other authoritative texts and words— 
with differing levels of authority—include mes¬ 
sages of the First Presidency, temple ordinances 
and covenants, patriarchal blessings, the hymnal, 
handbooks for priesthood and auxiliary organiza¬ 
tions, and manuals for teaching in the various ward 
organizations. 

A unity of the faith, often seen as remarkable, 
arises both from a unique openness to further reve¬ 
lation and from the Church’s system of checks and 
balances. The Church’s lay participation, which 
entails the sharing of responsibility, and the law of 
common consent operate together in the process of 
presenting, confirming, and accepting the inspired 
word. 

For Latter-day Saints, the scriptures are not 
reducible to scientific history, sociology, or folk¬ 
lore; a simple set of fundamentals, command¬ 
ments, and legal apparatus; charming parabolic 
accounts; esoteric and hidden names with mystical 
connections that have a power and life of their 
own. The scriptures are the result of an outpouring 
from on high whose present meaning and rele¬ 
vance to a person require painstaking study and 
direct inspiration. 

Objecting to the views of the Torah as a closed 
world, Martin Buber wrote, “To you God is one 
who created once and not again; but to us God is 


He who ‘renews the work of creation every day.’ 
To you God is One who revealed Himself once and 
no more; but to us He speaks out of the burning 
thornbush of the present ... in the revelations 
of our innermost hearts—greater than words” 
(p. 204). This statement captures much of the spirit 
of the LDS approach to scripture. Meaning and 
power rise against “hardening” traditions and 
sponsor trust in the living witness of the Spirit to 
illumine, clarify, and sanctify scripture as the 
“present truth.” 
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AUTHORITY OF SCRIPTURE 
For Latter-day Saints, the concept of scripture en¬ 
tails two complementary definitions—a broad defi¬ 
nition that embraces all revelation from God as 
“scripture,” and a narrower view that includes only 
the standard works as “the scriptures.” Both 
categories are authoritative, since both are viewed 
as coming from God. 

The first definition uses “scripture” as synony¬ 
mous with such terms as “inspired” or “divinely 
revealed. ” Concerning those who have been called 
and ordained to proclaim God’s word, a revelation 
in the doctrine and covenants provides the 
foundation: “Whatsoever they shall speak when 
moved upon by the Holy Ghost shall be scripture, 
shall be the will of the Lord, shall be the mind of 
the Lord, shall be the word of the Lord, shall be 
the voice of the Lord, and the power of God unto 
salvation” (D&G 68:4). In this light. Latter-day 
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Saints hold in high regard the words of Church 
leaders at all levels. Especially authoritative are 
the official pronouncements of the first 
presidency and the quorum of the twelve 
apostles, who are sustained by Church members 
as “prophets, seers, and revelators.” Their writings 
and addresses—particularly in general confer¬ 
ence—are cited frequently as guides for living and 
for authoritative interpretation of doctrine. State¬ 
ments issued by the First Presidency represent the 
official position and policy of the Church. 

Joseph smith taught that “a prophet was a 
prophet only when he was acting as such” (HC 
5:265). Thus, the words of prophets carry the force 
of scripture only when they are uttered under the 
influence of the holy ghost. Latter-day Saints 
freely acknowledge this divine influence in the 
teachings and counsel of leaders and deem it a 
privilege to he instructed by them. They consider 
this inspired direction to be “scripture” in the 
broad definition and endeavor to harmonize their 
lives with it. 

The more restrictive view of what constitutes 
scripture would include only what is called “the 
scriptures”—that is, the four standard works: the 
Bible, the Book of Mormon, the Doctrine and 
Covenants, and the Pearl of Great Price. These 
constitute the canonized, authoritative corpus of 
revealed writings against which all else is mea¬ 
sured. President Joseph Fielding SMITH taught, 
“My words, and the teachings of any other mem¬ 
ber of the Church, high or low, if they do not 
square with the revelations, we need not accept 
them. . . . We have accepted the four standard 
works as the measuring yardsticks, or balances, by 
which we measure every man’s doctrine” (DS 
3:203). 

While the Church views its scriptures as a 
canon in a strict sense, they are not viewed as 
closed. The doctrine of continuing revelation is 
one of the fundamental beliefs of the Church. As 
was expressed by Joseph Smith, “We believe all 
that God has revealed, all that He does now reveal, 
and we believe that He will yet reveal many great 
and important things pertaining to the Kingdom of 
God” (A of F 9). While accepting “all that God has 
revealed,” whether canonized in the scriptures or 
not, Latter-day Saints also believe that revelation 
continues to enlighten their leaders. Moreover, 
additional divine guidance is anticipated because 
God “will yet reveal many great and important 
things.” Those future revelations will be scripture, 


according to the broad definition, and it is likely 
that some of them will be added to the scriptures 
in due time. 
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KENT P. JACKSON 

WORDS OF LIVING PROPHETS 
Any message that comes from God to man by the 
power of the holy GHOST is scripture to the one 
who receives it, whether in written or spoken form 
(MD, p. 682; cf. 2 Ne. 32:3). Paul wrote to Timo¬ 
thy that “all [written] scripture is given by inspi¬ 
ration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righ¬ 
teousness” (2 Tim. 3:16). Further, every person 
may receive personal revelation for his or her own 
benefit. God, however, has always designated 
prophets to speak for him, thus resulting in holy 
writ or scripture. When Aaron was called as a 
spokesman for Moses, the Lord said, “And he shall 
be thy spokesman unto the people: and he shall be 
... to thee instead of a mouth, and thou shalt be to 
him instead of God” (Ex. 4:15-16). 

Members of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints believe in continuous reve¬ 
lation, especially to prophets who direct the 
Church. This doctrine was announced in a revela¬ 
tion received through the Prophet Joseph smith in 
November 1831: “And whatsoever [the Lord’s ser¬ 
vants] shall speak when moved upon by the Holy 
Ghost shall he scripture, shall be the will of the 
Lord, shall be the mind of the Lord, shall be the 
word of the Lord, shall be the voice of the Lord, 
and the power of God unto salvation” (D&C 68:4). 
Inspired utterances of the Prophet and president 
OF THE CHURCH have been and may in the future 
be added to the standard works by the common 
consent of the Church. 

Latter-day Saints sustain the first 
presidency and the quorum of the twelve 
apostles as prophets, seers, and revelators. 
Since the prophet and President of the Church is 
sustained as the prophet, seer, and revelator, he is 
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the official spokesman who speaks on behalf of the 
Lord to the Church (D&C 21:4-5; 28:2). These 
other prophets, seers, and revelators have the 
right, power, and authority to declare the mind 
and will of God to his people, subject to the presid¬ 
ing authority of the President (D&C 132:7). 

The inspired utterances of the President of 
the Church become binding upon members of the 
Church whether formally accepted as part of the 
written CANON or not. The living prophet’s in¬ 
spired words supersede and become more impor¬ 
tant to Latter-day Saints than the written canon or 
previous prophetic statements (D&C 5:10). The 
salvation and exaltation of members of the Church 
depend upon their adherence to this divine 
INSPIRATION through the living prophet, which 
comes as a voice of warning to the world (D&C 
1:4-5). 

This doctrine appears in the Old Testament. 
For example, people could be saved from the flood 
only by listening to the voice of God through his 
prophet noah. Likewise, the Israelites were ex¬ 
pected to accept and be responsibly obedient to 
words of Moses as if the Lord himself had spoken 
them (Dent. 18:18-22). The Lord also taught that 
“if there be a prophet among you, I the Lord will 
make myself known unto him in a vision, and will 
speak unto him in a dream” (Num. 12:6). 

Early Christian emphasis on the “living voice” 
can be found in the writings of Papias (c. a.d. 130): 
“If anyone chanced to come who had actually been 
a follower of the elders, I would enquire as to the 
discourses of the elders, what Andrew or Peter 
said, or what Philip or Thomas or James, or what 
John or Matthew or any other of the Lord’s disci¬ 
ples . . . say. For I supposed that things out of 
books did not profit me so much as the utterances 
of a living and abiding voice” (Eusebius, Ecclesias¬ 
tical History 3.39.4). 

Latter-day Saints accept the doctrine that 
what God declares, “whether by [his] own voice or 
by the voice of [his] servants, it is the same” (D&C 
1:38). On the other hand, prophets have the right 
to personal opinions; not every word they speak is 
therefore regarded as an official pronouncement or 
interpretation of scripture. Only when they are 
inspired to speak to the Church by the Holy Ghost 
do they speak scripture. In order for a hearer to 
determine whether a prophet speaks thus, the 
power of the Holy Ghost must testify to the indi¬ 
vidual that the message is divinely inspired. The 


Holy Ghost is given to all to know the truth of all 
things (Moro. 10:5). 
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A. GARY ANDERSON 

FORTHCOMING SCRIPTURE 
Latter-day Saints believe that God “will yet reveal 
many great and important things” (A of F 9), that 
the heavens are not closed, and that God continues 
to “pour down knowledge from heaven upon 
[their] heads” (D&C 121:23). Forthcoming revela¬ 
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(D&C 107:57); an additional account of the events 
on the Mount of Transfiguration (D&C 63:20-21); 
the fulness of the record of JOHN and of visions 
about the end of the world (1 Ne. 14:18-27; Ether 
4:16; D&C 93:6, 18); the sealed portion of the Book 
of Mormon, which includes the vision of the 
BROTHER OF jared (2 Ne. 27:7-11; Ether 3:25- 
27; 4:7); the brass plates (Alma 37:4-5; see also 
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complete record of the teachings of Jesus Christ to 
the Nephites (3 Ne. 26:6-11); and records of the 
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How or when these scriptures will come forth 
is unknown, beyond the general belief that further 
revelations will come in the Lord’s time when peo¬ 
ple repent, exercise faith, and are prepared to re¬ 
ceive them (2 Ne. 28:30; Ether 4:1-12). Latter-day 
Saints believe that the world has seen only the 
beginning of the great doctrinal and scriptural res¬ 
toration whereby God will “gather together in one 
all things in Christ” (Eph. 1:10). Heavenly and 
earthly records of all dispensations are to be 
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gathered together (1 Ne. 13:41), and “nothing shall 
he withheld” (D&C 121:28). 
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ROBERT A. CLOWARD 


SCRIPTURE, INTERPRETATION 
WITHIN SCRIPTURE 

The key to interpreting scriptural passages often 
lies in the body of scripture itself. For example, 
some passages from the Old Testament receive 
commentary and interpretation in the New Testa¬ 
ment. Jesus Christ frequently taught from the Old 
Testament, not only giving interpretation—as in 
David’s need to eat the temple shew bread (1 Sam. 
21:1-6) as justification for his disciples plucking 
wheat on the Sabbath (Mark 2:23-26)—but also 
often emphasizing that the scriptures testify of 
himself as Messiah (Luke 4:18-21; John 5:39). The 
additional scriptures that Latter-day Saints accept— 
the BOOK OF MORMON, the DOCTRINE AND COVE¬ 
NANTS, and the PEARL OF great price— also cite 
and interpret the Bible. In fact, many of the clear¬ 
est explications of doctrine arise from modern 
revelations or restored scripture. 

In the Pearl of Great Price, the book of 
moses and the book of abraham augment the 
Old Testament Genesis account of the Creation 
(Moses 2-3; Abr. 4-5), affirm human agency 
(Moses 3:17; 7:32), clarify the fall of Adam (Moses 
4; Abr. 5), and explain the resulting need for a re¬ 
deemer (Moses 6:59; cf. 4:1-2; 5:7-8). In addition, 
these two books add information on the claims of 
Satan and the choosing of Christ in the premortal 
world (Moses 4:1-4; Abr. 3:27-28) where all the 
spirits of mankind lived before their advent on the 
earth (see premortal life). 

In Joseph smith—matthew, the Prophet 
Joseph Smith received clarification of the Savior’s 
discussion in Matthew 24 of the events to precede 
the fall of Jerusalem and those to precede Jesus’ 
latter-day coming. According to the JOSEPH 


smith—HISTORY, moroni 2 quoted Malachi 4:6 to 
Joseph Smith differently from the Old Testament 
version, suggesting that the phrase “the fathers” 
refers to the patriarchs, especially ABRAHAM, with 
whom God made covenants pertaining to Abra¬ 
ham’s posterity, who would bear priesthood 
ORDINANCES to the world for the exaltation of the 
human family (JS—H 1:39; D&C 27:9-10). 

The Book of Mormon clarifies many of the 
writings of Old Testament prophets. The prophet 
NEPHii quoted Isaiah 48-49 (1 Ne. 20-21) and 
then gave a plain commentary on the major points 
of those chapters in 1 Nephi 22, emphasizing that 
the nephites were a remnant of scattered Israel, 
who would eventually be gathered with the aid of 
the gentiles. In another example, about 148 B.c. 
the Nephite prophet abinadi identified the “suf¬ 
fering servant” of Isaiah 53 as Jesus Christ (Mosiah 
15:2-5) and enlarged on Isaiah’s discussion of the 
Messiah’s atonement (Mosiah 14-15). 

The Book of Mormon also illuminates the 
sermon on the mount (Matt. 5-7). In a similar 
sermon given in the Western Hemisphere (3 Ne. 
12-14), the resurrected Jesus said, “Blessed are 
the poor in spirit who come unto me” (3 Ne. 12:3; 
italics added). Such added words, plus the context 
of Jesus’ address, indicate that one must come to 
the Savior through BAPTISM and righteousness to 
receive the blessings promised in the beatitudes. 

The Doctrine and Covenants offers explica¬ 
tion on several obscure points in the book of Reve¬ 
lation that pertain to events of the Last Days, such 
as the gathering of Israel and their receiving priest¬ 
hood ordinances (D&C 77:8-9, 11). Elucidation of 
biblical passages that focus on latter-day signs to 
precede Jesus’ second coming are found especially 
in Doctrine and Covenants 45 and 86. While pon¬ 
dering 1 Peter 3:18-20, President Joseph F. smith 
received a vision of the redemption of the dead 
(now D&C 138) that clarified and enlarged the Sav¬ 
ior’s redemptive work in the SPIRIT world follow¬ 
ing his crucifixion. 

Much modern revelation came to the Prophet 
Joseph Smith in response to questions arising from 
his work on the JOSEPH SMITH TRANSLATION OF 
the BIBLE (jst). For example, while meditating on 
the resurrection to life or damnation mentioned in 
John 5:29, Joseph Smith and Sidney rigdon re¬ 
ceived the revelation on the DEGREES OF GLORY in 
the resurrection (D&C 76). Joseph Smith recorded 
several instances in which, while pondering a pas- 
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sage of scripture (e.g., James 1:5, an invitation to 
ask the Lord for wisdom), he prayed and received 
additional scripture from the Lord that made the 
first more plain or confirmed its reality (JS—H 
1:11-20). While translating from the Book of Mor¬ 
mon PLATES, Joseph Smith and Oliver COWDERY 
prayed after reading about baptism. In answer, 
JOHN THE BAPTIST came with authority and in¬ 
structions on baptism (JS—H 1:68-72). After then- 
baptisms, the Prophet described their being filled 
with the holy ghost: “Our minds being now en¬ 
lightened, we began to have the scriptures laid 
open to our understandings, and the true meaning 
and intention of their more mysterious passages 
revealed unto us in a manner which we never 
could attain to previously, nor ever before had 
thought of” (JS—H 1:74). 

Nephi observed that having the spirit of 
prophecy is essential to grasping the correct un¬ 
derstanding of scripture. He mentioned in particu¬ 
lar Isaiah, “for because the words of Isaiah are not 
plain unto you, nevertheless they are plain unto all 
those that are filled with the spirit of prophecy” 
(2 Ne. 25:4). In chapters 25-30, Nephi provided 
prophetic insight into the teachings of Isaiah. 

Modern revelation and restored scripture 
offer indispensable interpretations of the Bible, 
helping Latter-day Saints to understand the Bible 
more fully. Jesus rebuked those who had taken 
away the “key of knowledge” or the means 
whereby the biblical scriptures could be under¬ 
stood (JST Luke 11:53), thereby causing confusion 
in the interpretation of scripture. The Lord said, 
“Because that ye have a Bible ye need not suppose 
that it contains all my words; neither need ye 
suppose that I have not caused more to be writ¬ 
ten. ... I shall speak unto the Jews and they shall 
write it; and I shall also speak unto the Nephites 
and they shall write it; and I shall also speak unto 
the other tribes of the house of Israel . . . and they 
shall write it. . . . And my word also shall be gath¬ 
ered in one” (2 Ne 29:10, 12, 14; cf. Ezek 37:16- 
20). Latter-day Saints interpret the Bible in the 
light of restored scripture and modern revelation 
because these have reestablished the lost key of 
knowledge. 
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M. CATHERINE THOMAS 


SCRIPTURE STUDY 

From childhood, Latter-day Saints are taught to 
read and study the scriptures in order to know 
Jesus Christ and his teachings. Those having faith 
will be able to read by the power of the Lord and 
hear the Lord’s voice (D&C 18:35-36). They will 
be given power to expound scripture (D&C 25:7; 
97:3-5; 100:11), which includes reasoning with 
people (D&C 68:1), unfolding and laying open the 
scriptures to them (Alma 12:1; 21:9; JS—H 1:74), 
responding to their questions (Alma 12:8-10), ex¬ 
plaining what prompted the passage (TP/S, pp. 
276-77), and likening the messages of the scrip¬ 
tures to their needs (1 Ne. 19:23). Latter-day 
Saints are to avoid disputation regarding the scrip¬ 
tures and are told particularly to avoid doctrinal 
contention (D&C 10:62-68; 19:31; 3 Ne. 11:28-40; 
HC 5:340). Missionaries are to read and preach 
from the scriptures (Alma 18:36; D&C 22:12-13). 
The resurrected Jesus read chapters of scripture 
and expounded all things, both great and small, 
to hearers in the Western Hemisphere (3 Ne. 
23:6,14; 26:1). 

Scripture study is central to the teaching ac¬ 
tivities of the Church and plays a major role in 
strengthening the spiritual life of the members and 
in helping them to acquire a testimony. Mem¬ 
bers are urged to read and examine the scriptures 
daily, both individually and as families (Kimball, 
pp. 2-5). They are instructed to ponder the mes¬ 
sages of the scriptures, to pray concerning them, 
and to relate the teachings to their own lives. 
Members are cautioned that unless they teach 
their children the scriptures, they will “dwindle in 
unbelief ”; hence, the Book of Mormon prophets 
treasured their scriptures and made great effort to 
obtain them and safeguard them in their travels (1 
Ne. 4:5-18; Mosiah 1:4-5). 

The current Church curriculum is based on 
the scriptures, and manuals include scriptural ref¬ 
erences to aid teachers, provide weekly reading 
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assignments, and anchor learning on a scriptural 
foundation. The study of the scriptures is also en¬ 
hanced by articles published in Church magazines, 
written by lay members, leaders, and scholars. 
Courses on the Bible, the Book of Mormon, the 
Doctrine and Covenants, and the Pearl of Great 
Price are offered through the Church educational 
system, and Brigham Young University helps coor¬ 
dinate scripture research and makes research re¬ 
ports available to the Church membership. 

The 1979-1981 published edition of the scrip¬ 
tures aids readers in their scriptural study, making 
available extensive cross-references, maps, an 
index, a topical guide, and a Bible dictionary. 
Members may also examine alternative English or 
other translations in their study. Joseph SMITH 
once expressed appreciation for the Martin Luther 
German translation ( WJS , p. 351) and the Greek 
and Hebrew versions: “My soul delights in reading 
the word of the Lord in the original” (PWJS, p. 
161). In addition to the editions of the scriptures 
published by the Church in many languages, tape 
recordings of the scriptures and computer word- 
search programs are available as further study aids. 

Religious research studies indicate that the 
more education Latter-day Saints receive, the 
more likely they are to study the gospel. Nearly 
half of the LDS college graduates surveyed in the 
United States and Canada regularly study gospel 
principles. 

In Latter-day Saint scripture, the Lord urges 
all people to open their hearts and give ear to his 
word, to lay hold of it, to cling to it (1 Ne. 8:1-38), 
to ponder it, to search it, to feast upon it, and to 
treasure it (2 Ne. 32:3; 3 Ne. 23:1; D&C 84:85). 
With such receptiveness, one understands the 
word of the Lord in one’s heart and mind, does not 
rebel against the Lord, lets go of prejudice, and is 
compassionate and caring (Mosiah 2:9; 3 Ne. 19:33; 
2 Ne. 7:5; D&C 31:7; 75:25; 101:92; 109:56; 124:9). 
Those who study the scriptures with an open heart 
are promised that their tongues will be loosened 
and they will learn what to say with the convincing 
power of God (D&C 11:21-22; 23:2-3; 84:85; cf. 
Alina 17:2-3). 
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SCULPTORS 

The earliest LDS sculptors were English emigrant 
craftsmen who provided ornamentation for the 
Nauvoo and pioneer temples. A temple sunstone, 
one of the most distinctive surviving artifacts from 



Avard T. Fairbanks, with his cast bronze model for the 
statue of the Angel Moroni on the Washington Temple 
(1970, now in LDS Church Collection, Museum of 
Church History and Art, Salt Lake City). Courtesy Nel¬ 
son Wadsworth. 
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Nauvoo, is part of the collection of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

A tradition of creating public monuments that 
celebrate the history of the Latter-day Saints is 
now a century old. Contributors include Cyrus 
Dallin (1861-1944), who studied in Paris. He 
sculpted the angel moroni 2 that caps the tallest 
tower of the salt lake temple. This beaux arts 
sculpture has become the most recognized and 
copied piece in the LDS tradition. Most of Dallin’s 
career was spent in Boston, where he sculpted 
John Winthrop, Paul Revere, and Massasoit. His 
life-sized bronze equestrian figures also grace Chi¬ 
cago, Kansas City, Philadelphia, and Vienna. 

A grandson of Brigham YOUNG, Mahonri 
Young (1877-1957), also studied in Paris, where he 
was strongly influenced by Rodin. “This is the 
place” monument, which marks the entry of the 
pioneers into the salt lake valley, is one of his 
major religious works, the largest sculptured mon¬ 
ument in Utah. 

Avard Fairbanks (1897-1987), who created 
the Department of Fine Arts at the University of 
Utah, is well known in the Church for his elaborate 
frieze around the Hawaii Temple, his statue of the 
restoration of the aaronic priesthood, and the 
winter quarters Cemetery Monument. He was 
knighted by King Paul of Greece after sculpting 
“Lycurgus the Lawgiver.” 

On temple square (Salt Lake City) stands 
a monument to the dramatic epic of the pio¬ 
neer trek, the Mormon handcart companies, 
sculpted by Torlief Knaphus (1881-1965), a con¬ 
vert from Norway. 

The Mormon Arts Festival, held at Brigham 
Young University since the early 1970s, has dis¬ 
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sen (1929-) and Trevor Southey (1940-) that are 
now in the Museum of Church History and Art. 
The Monument to Women sculpture garden in 
Nauvoo displays life-sized bronze statues of 
women. Most of the pieces are done by Dennis 
Smith (1942—), but the sculpture of Joseph and 
Emma Smith was created by Florence Hansen 

( 1920 —). 

The last quarter of the twentieth century has 
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with roots in cultures that reflect the international 
presence of the Church. Representative sculptors 
are Epanaia Christy (1921—) and Mataumu Alisa 
(1942-) from Polynesia; Native Americans Lowell 



Florence Hansen created this model for her statue 
Teaching with Love, a life-sized bronze now part of the 
Nauvoo Monument to Women (1978), at the LDS 
Church Visitors Center in Nauvoo, Illinois. 


Talishoma (1950—), Oreland Joe (1958-), and Har¬ 
rison Begay (1961—); Victor de la Torres (c. 1935-) 
of Venezuela; and Mae Cameron (n.d.) from 
Australia. 

[See also Architecture; Historical Sites; Kirt- 
land Temple; Museums, Latter-day Saint; 
Symbols, Cultural and Artistic.] 
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The first LDS pioneers entered the salt lake 
valley in July 1847 (see pioneer day). Nearly 
2,000 made the journey that year, with another 
2,400 emigrants arriving in 1848. From the begin¬ 
ning, having so many dependent on first harvests 
from an untried land with an unknown growing 
season produced concern. That first summer, pio¬ 
neers observed Indians harvesting “millions” of 
crickets for winter food. The crickets were driven 
into fires and roasted, and then stored in baskets 
and bags. Survival—individual and group survival— 
was clearly on the minds of these first Mormon 
settlers as they watched the Indians prepare to 
endure the winter. 

During the first year in the Great Basin, most 
Latter-day Saint settlers resided in the Salt Lake 
Valley, although small settlements were also begun 
to the north at Kaysville, along the Weber River, 
and at Bountiful. Through the summer and fall of 
1847, they planted 2,000 acres of winter wheat 
near the main settlement. A mild winter and thaw 
permitted plowing in early 1848, making it possi¬ 
ble to plant more wheat and another 3,000 to 4,000 
acres in corn and garden vegetables by spring. 

As spring arrived, pioneer farmers reported 
with pride that their crops appeared to be doing 
very well. But April and May frosts leveled some of 
the crops, and late May brought another devasta¬ 
tion—hordes of insects began to destroy the crops. 
These insects, later dubbed “Mormon crickets,” 
were as large as a man’s thumb. Not a true cricket 
but a member of the katydid family, the Mormon 
cricket has only small wings and cannot fly. Pio¬ 
neer diarists reported the invaders in the fields as 
early as May 22. Some described them as number¬ 
ing in the millions; John Steele wrote that they 
appeared by the “thousands of tons.” For more 
than a month, the crickets devastated the fields, 
devouring the new corn, beans, wheat, pumpkins, 
squash, cucumbers, melons, and other crops. 
Farmers battled the crickets with a variety of de¬ 
fensive measures but had little success. 

By early June, relief arrived in the form of the 
seagull. The appearance of gulls was described in a 
letter of June 9 to Brigham YOUNG in the following 
manner: “The sea gulls have come in large flocks 
from the lake and sweep the crickets as they go; it 
seems the hand of the Lord is in our favor” (Hart¬ 
ley, p. 230). For the next three weeks, gulls ap- 




The Seagull Monument (1985), on Temple Square in Salt 
Lake City, by Mahonri M. Young, a grandson of Brig¬ 
ham Young. Completed in 1913, the monument com¬ 
memorates the miraculous work of the gulls that saved 
crops of the early pioneers. The spires of the Assembly 
Hall are visible in the background. The seagull is the 
state bird of Utah. Courtesy Floyd Holdman. 


peared daily. They fed on the crickets, drank 
water, and then regurgitated before eating more 
crickets. There would be a harvest that year, after 
all. 

Some 1848 pioneer journals mention the 
problems of frost, crickets, and drought without 
mentioning the gulls. However, several autumn 
accounts credited the counterinvasion by the gulls 
for the scanty crops that survived and acknowl¬ 
edged the hand of God in the event. 

Ornithologists have noted that gulls, whose 
spring and summer habitat centers on the shores of 
the Great Salt Lake, regularly return to the valleys 
of the Great Basin to devour crickets, grasshop¬ 
pers, and other insects, and that the 1848 appear- 
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ance of the gulls was therefore not unusual. Some 
skeptics thus saw the 1848 activities of both crick¬ 
ets and gulls as simply natural phenomena. On the 
other hand, many Latter-day Saints, with faith in a 
God whose hand is in history and who often acts 
through “natural” events, believed that their crops 
had been saved in part by God’s intervention. 
Over time, the 1848 “cricket war,” now called “the 
miracle of the gulls,” became a prominent part of 
the Saints’ collective memory. In honor of this oc¬ 
casion, the indigenous California gull became the 
Utah state bird, and in 1913 the Seagull Monu¬ 
ment on temple square was dedicated to com¬ 
memorate the birds’ role in the 1848 crisis. 

In the Salt Lake Valley, crickets, frost, and 
lack of water played havoc on the harvest of 1848, 
and crop losses were severe. But the losses would 
have been much worse without the appearance of 
the gulls, which was thus a significant factor in the 
survival of Utah’s pioneer settlers. 
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SEALING 

[This entry consists of three articles: 

Sealing Power 
Temple Sealings 
Cancellation of Sealings 

The first article, Sealing Power, explains the mea ning of 
sealing in the Church and the authority required to per¬ 
form an ordinance so it will be considered sealed; what is 
a temple sealing and how it is obtained is presented in 
the second article. Temple Sealings; and the third arti¬ 
cle, Cancellation of Sealings, is a brief statement on who 
nmy cancel a sealing.] 

SEALING POWER 

Signets and seals have been used from early antiq¬ 
uity to certify authority. The word “seal” ap¬ 
pears many times in the scriptures. Jesus Christ 
was “sealed” by God the Father (John 6:27), and 
Paul reminded ancient Saints that God had 
anointed and sealed them (2 Cor. 1:21—22) and told 
others they “were sealed with that holy Spirit of 


promise, which is the earnest [assurance] of our 
inheritance until the redemption” (Eph. 1:13-14). 
John spoke of the servants of God being sealed in 
their foreheads (Rev. 7:3). In the apocryphal Acts 
of Thomas (verse 131), Thomas prayed that he and 
his wife and daughter “may receive the seal” and 
“become servants of the true God.” Even today 
licenses, diplomas, legal documents, and the like 
bear seals that officially attest to their authenticity. 

For Latter-day Saints, the ultimate sealing 
power is the priesthood power given to authorized 
servants of the Lord to perform certain acts on 
earth and have them recognized (sealed) or vali¬ 
dated in heaven. They believe it is this authority 
the Lord Jesus Christ described when he said to 
Peter, “I will give unto thee the keys of the king¬ 
dom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven” 
(Matt. 16:19). 

The President of the Church holds and exer¬ 
cises the keys of sealing on earth. When a man is 
ordained an apostle and set apart as a member of 
the quorum of the twelve apostles, sealing is 
one of the powers bestowed upon him. Other 
GENERAL AUTHORITIES of the Church, the presi¬ 
dencies of temples, and a limited number of of- 
ficiators in each temple receive this sealing power 
during their tenure. After one is approved by the 
first PRESIDENCY to receive the sealing power, 
the President of the Church, one of his counselors, 
or a member of the Twelve Apostles specifically 
designated by the President confers the sealing 
power upon him by the laying on of hands. 
This is the specific authority to perform the temple 
sealing ordinances. 

This is the authority by which “all covenants, 
contracts, bonds, obligations, oaths, vows, perfor¬ 
mances, connections, associations, or expecta¬ 
tions” can be “made and entered into and sealed 
by the Holy Spirit of promise” and receive “effi¬ 
cacy, virtue, or force in and after the resurrection 
of the dead” (D&C 132:7). 

Ill this dispensation of the fulness of 
times, the sealing power was restored by Elijah, 
the last prophet of the Old Testament period to 
hold it (TPJS, pp. 339-40). He bestowed that au¬ 
thority on Joseph Smith and Oliver COWDERY in 
the Kirtland Temple on April 3, 1836 (D&C 110). 
As each man who has been President of the 
Church was ordained an apostle and became a 
member of the Quorum of the Twelve, he had the 
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thority on Joseph Smith and Oliver COWDERY in 
the Kirtland Temple on April 3, 1836 (D&C 110). 
As each man who has been President of the 
Church was ordained an apostle and became a 
member of the Quorum of the Twelve, he had the 
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sealing power bestowed upon him, and thus it has 
been transmitted to the present (D&C 110:13-16; 
128:11). 

What might be called the general sealing 
power is also vested in the President of the 
Church. Everyone who receives the PRIESTHOOD 
obtains this general sealing power to a degree. For 
example, as Elder Bruce R. McConkie said, “All 
things that are not sealed by this power have an 
end when men are dead. Unless a baptism has this 
enduring seal, it will not admit a person to the ce¬ 
lestial kingdom. . . . All things gain enduring force 
and validity because of the sealing power” (MD, 
pp. 615-616). 
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TEMPLE SEALINGS 

A “sealing,” as a generic term, means the securing, 
determining, or establishment of a bond of legiti¬ 
macy. Among members of the Church sealing re¬ 
fers to the marriage of a husband and wife and to 
the joining together of children and parents in rela¬ 
tionships that are to endure forever. This special 
type of sealing of husband and wife in marriage is 
referred to as “eternal marriage” or “celestial mar¬ 
riage.” It contrasts with civil and church mar¬ 
riages, which are ceremonies recognized only by 
earthly authority and are only for the duration of 
mortal life. 

The sealing together of husband, wife, and 
children in eternal family units is the culminating 
ordinance of the priesthood, to which all others 
are preparatory. It must be performed by one 
holding the SEALING POWER and today in an LDS 
temple dedicated to God. The Savior referred to 
this sealing power when he gave his apostle Peter 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, saying that 
“whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven” (Matt. 16:19). In modern times 
this sealing authority was restored to the earth in 
the Kirtland Temple on April 3, 1836, by the 
prophet ELIJAH, who was the ancient custodian of 
this power (D&C 110:13-16). 

Both ancient and modern prophets have ob¬ 
served that if families are not sealed together in 


eternal units—if the hearts of the children and the 
fathers are not turned to each other (as alluded to 
in Malachi 4:5-6)—then the ultimate work and 
glory of God are not attained and the highest pur- 
poses of the creation of the earth are not achieved. 
“For we without them [ancestors or progenitors] 
cannot be made perfect; neither can they without 
us be made perfect” (D&C 128:16—18). 

To Latter-day Saints, the spirit world is as 
real as this world. By divine mandate, temple; seal¬ 
ings are not only available to living persons, but 
are extended also to the deceased progenitors of a 
family through proxy ordinances performed in the 
temples. This process is known as salvation of 
the dead. Children born to parents who have 
been sealed in the temple are born in the 
covenant and thus are bonded to their parents for 
eternity without a separate ordinance of sealing. 

To receive temple sealing ordinances, Church 
members must receive a temple recommend 
from a proper Church authority attesting that they 
are living prescribed Church standards. They then 
visit a temple and receive initiatory ordinances and 
the blessing referred to as the temple endow¬ 
ment. This entails the receipt of instruction and 
being put under covenant to obey eternal laws 
set forth by God, which, as observed, will ensure a 
superior standard of morality, marriage, and family 
life. The sealing ordinances can then be adminis¬ 
tered, the full benefit of which can be secured only 
by continued obedience to the divine laws set forth 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

A sealing ceremony is an inspiring and solemn 
ordinance performed in specially designated and 
dedicated rooms of a temple. The couple to be 
married or the family to be sealed kneel at an altar. 
The officiator is one who has received the sealing 
power under the highest priesthood authority in 
the Church (see prophet, seer, and revelator; 
SEALING POWER). 

For members of the Church, sealings endow 
life with greater purpose and give marriage a sense 
of divine partnership with spiritual safeguards. 
Bringing children into the world becomes a di¬ 
vinely inspired stewardship. Sealings can sustain a 
family in life and console them in death. They es¬ 
tablish continuity in life, here and hereafter. 
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CANCELLATION OF SEALINGS 
The keys of the kingdom of heaven, conferred 
upon Peter by the Lord Jesus Christ (Matt. 16:19) 
and restored to the earth in recent times (D&C 
110) by the prophet Elijah, who was custodian of 
this power anciently (see Mai. 4:5-6), include the 
authority to “bind and loose” on earth, with cor¬ 
responding effect in heaven. Currently this power 
is held and exercised only by the president of 
the church and others upon whom it is conferred 
by him or at his direction. Once a sealing 
ORDINANCE is performed, only the First Presi¬ 
dency can approve a change in sealing status, in¬ 
cluding the cancellation of a sealing (General 
Handbook of Instructions, 6-5 through 6-7). 

The First Presidency may cancel temple seal¬ 
ings when the circumstances of a request for can¬ 
cellation warrant it. 
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SECOND COMFORTER 

See: Jesus Christ, Second Comforter 


SECOND COMING OF JESUS 
CHRIST 

[The second coming of Jesus Christ refers to his return to 
the earth in glory to reign as King of Kings, as contrasted 
to his first coming as an infant in Bethlehem. Articles 
relevant to this topic are David, Prophetic Figure of Last 
Days; Dispensation of the Fulness of Times; Jesus 
Christ: Second Coining of Jesus Christ; Marriage Supper 
of the Lamb; Messiah: Messianic Concept and Hope; 
Millennium; Parables; Restoration of All Things. 

Both the first and second appearances were foretold 
in the scriptures, with the second advent to he accompa¬ 
nied by earthshaking events of worldwide consequence. 
See Armageddon; Joseph Smith—Matthew; Last Days; 
Malachi, Prophecies of.] 


SECOND ESTATE 

“Second estate” is a Latter-day Saint term that re¬ 
fers to mankind’s mortal existence on this earth. In 
scripture it occurs only in the writings of abraiiam 
(Abr. 3:26), but the preearth life of spirits is called 
“their first estate” in Jude 1:6. Latter-day Saints 
believe that through the process of birth, the 
spirit children of God who kept their first ESTATE 
(premortal) enter into their second estate by re¬ 
ceiving a physical body with additional opportu¬ 
nities for experience and development. Mor¬ 
tality is then a probationary period in which 
individuals “prepare to meet God” (Alma 12:24). 
In the final judgment all mankind will “be judged 
of their works . . . which were done by the tempo¬ 
ral body in their days of probation” (1 Ne. 15:32; cf. 
Alma 12:14). All who receive the saving principles 
and ORDINANCES of the GOSPEL OF JESUS CHRIST 

(including faith, repentance, baptism, the 
CIFT OF THE HOLY GHOST, ordination to the 
priesthood for men, endowment, and eternal 
marriage) and seek to live righteous and useful 
lives, embracing the FULNESS OF THE GOSPEL, 
will obtain the complete blessings of the 
atonement of Jesus Christ. All who had no oppor¬ 
tunity to do so during earth life will have it in the 
postmortal spirit world (1 Pet. 3:18-19; 4:6; D&C 
138:36-37). Every person who has lived on the 
earth will be resurrected with perfected corporeal 
bodies, and those who have kept the command¬ 
ments will enter into eternal life, and “have 
glory added upon their heads for ever and ever” 
(Abr. 3:26). 

ALEXANDER L. BAUGH 


SECRET COMRINATIONS 

In latter-day scriptures, secret combinations are 
groups of conspirators who plot and initiate “works 
of darkness” for evil and selfish purposes. Secret 
combinations have existed since the days of Cain 
(Moses 5:51). Satan is their author (2 Ne. 26:22), 
power and gain are their motives (Ether 8:15, 25), 
and conspiracy is their method of operation (Hel. 
6:22-24). Secret combinations may be brother¬ 
hoods, groups, societies, or governments. They 
operate in secrecy to perform evil acts for the pur¬ 
pose of gaining power over the minds and actions 
of people. 
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operate in secrecy to perform evil acts for the pur¬ 
pose of gaining power over the minds and actions 
of people. 
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CANCELLATION OF SEALINGS 
The keys of the kingdom of heaven, conferred 
upon Peter by the Lord Jesus Christ (Matt. 16:19) 
and restored to the earth in recent times (D&C 
110) by the prophet Elijah, who was custodian of 
this power anciently (see Mai. 4:5-6), include the 
authority to “bind and loose” on earth, with cor¬ 
responding effect in heaven. Currently this power 
is held and exercised only by the president of 
the church and others upon whom it is conferred 
by him or at his direction. Once a sealing 
ORDINANCE is performed, only the First Presi¬ 
dency can approve a change in sealing status, in¬ 
cluding the cancellation of a sealing (General 
Handbook of Instructions, 6-5 through 6-7). 

The First Presidency may cancel temple seal¬ 
ings when the circumstances of a request for can¬ 
cellation warrant it. 
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SECOND COMING OF JESUS 
CHRIST 

[The second coming of Jesus Christ refers to his return to 
the earth in glory to reign as King of Kings, as contrasted 
to his first coming as an infant in Bethlehem. Articles 
relevant to this topic are David, Prophetic Figure of Last 
Days; Dispensation of the Fulness of Times; Jesus 
Christ: Second Coining of Jesus Christ; Marriage Supper 
of the Lamb; Messiah: Messianic Concept and Hope; 
Millennium; Parables; Restoration of All Things. 

Both the first and second appearances were foretold 
in the scriptures, with the second advent to he accompa¬ 
nied by earthshaking events of worldwide consequence. 
See Armageddon; Joseph Smith—Matthew; Last Days; 
Malachi, Prophecies of.] 


SECOND ESTATE 

“Second estate” is a Latter-day Saint term that re¬ 
fers to mankind’s mortal existence on this earth. In 
scripture it occurs only in the writings of abraiiam 
(Abr. 3:26), but the preearth life of spirits is called 
“their first estate” in Jude 1:6. Latter-day Saints 
believe that through the process of birth, the 
spirit children of God who kept their first ESTATE 
(premortal) enter into their second estate by re¬ 
ceiving a physical body with additional opportu¬ 
nities for experience and development. Mor¬ 
tality is then a probationary period in which 
individuals “prepare to meet God” (Alma 12:24). 
In the final judgment all mankind will “be judged 
of their works . . . which were done by the tempo¬ 
ral body in their days of probation” (1 Ne. 15:32; cf. 
Alma 12:14). All who receive the saving principles 
and ORDINANCES of the GOSPEL OF JESUS CHRIST 

(including faith, repentance, baptism, the 
CIFT OF THE HOLY GHOST, ordination to the 
priesthood for men, endowment, and eternal 
marriage) and seek to live righteous and useful 
lives, embracing the FULNESS OF THE GOSPEL, 
will obtain the complete blessings of the 
atonement of Jesus Christ. All who had no oppor¬ 
tunity to do so during earth life will have it in the 
postmortal spirit world (1 Pet. 3:18-19; 4:6; D&C 
138:36-37). Every person who has lived on the 
earth will be resurrected with perfected corporeal 
bodies, and those who have kept the command¬ 
ments will enter into eternal life, and “have 
glory added upon their heads for ever and ever” 
(Abr. 3:26). 
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As the enemies of honest men and women 
governed by the rule of law, such secret combina¬ 
tions seek to subvert public virtue and legally con¬ 
stituted authority. They defile, defraud, murder, 
deceive, and destroy the elements of good govern¬ 
ment, religious or secular. Their goal is to seize 
power and to rule over all the people (3 Ne. 6:27- 
30), which results in the destruction of human free¬ 
dom and agency and the paralysis of peaceful and 
just communities. 

Secret combinations and their practices have a 
scriptural and historic tradition that extends from 
the days of Cain’s secret covenant with Satan to 
modern times. Members of these Satanic combina¬ 
tions are bound by secret oaths and covenants. The 
devil proclaims, initiates, and sustains these com¬ 
binations and their conspiratorial practices (Moses 
5:29-33, 47-52). 

In the Book of Mormon, several secret combi¬ 
nations challenged governments ruled by the 
“voice of the people” or by righteous kings. They 
were a continuing threat to the Jaredites, who suc¬ 
cumbed eventually to their power. Later, they 
were a threat to the Nephite and Lamanite nations 
when the Gadianton combinations, over a period 
of many years, challenged the constituted authori¬ 
ties and eventually seized power. The concerted 
effort of the whole populace later defeated the 
Gadiantons, but others rose in their place. The 
Book of Mormon details the tactics and strategies 
of the Gadiantons, mentions a variety of counter¬ 
measures, and shows that a secret combination was 
responsible for the final downfall of the Nephites 
(Hel. 2:13-14; Ether 8:21; see also book of 
MORMON: HELAMAN and BOOK OF MORMON: 3 
NEPHl). 

In the contemporary world, secret combina¬ 
tions take various forms and operate at different 
levels of society. They are expressed in organized 
crime and in religious, economic, and political con¬ 
spiracies. The Lord has warned that secret combi¬ 
nations will be present in modern society (D&C 
38:29; Ether 8:20-25). They threaten freedom 
everywhere. However, Latter-day Saints believe 
that secret combinations and their practices can be 
overcome, but only through righteous living and 
full support of honest government. 

Secret combinations are often referred to in 
latter-day scripture, particularly in the book of 
Moses and the Book of Mormon. In the Doctrine 
and Covenants, this term describes those who 
have conspired against the Saints (D&C 42:64). It 


does not appear in the Bible, but the equivalent 
“conspiracy” is used at least ten times. 
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SECT 

In ordinary usage the word “sect” refers to any 
body of followers or adherents, ranging from the 
main religions of the world to small groups of here¬ 
tics. “Sect” derives from the Latin sequi, to follow. 
In sociological terminology, a sect is a separately 
organized religious group that meets specified cri¬ 
teria. Technically, this term does not adequately 
describe The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. 

As defined by social scientists, three criteria 
are central in determining whether a religious 
group is a sect: (1) a sect is organizationally simple; 
(2) it stands in high tension with the dominant soci¬ 
ety (typically because sect members view them¬ 
selves as a “faithful remnant” of the pure religion 
that has been rejected by society); and (3) it views 
itself as uniquely legitimate, the sole source of sal¬ 
vation. Applying these criteria to The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is not always easy. 
With respect to these factors, the organizational 
structure of the LDS Church is obviously complex 
and international in scope. While the nineteenth- 
century commitment to building a literal political 
and economic kingdom and the practice of plural 
marriage placed the LDS Church in tension with 
its host societies, neither of these practices so¬ 
ciologically characterize the twentieth-century 
Church. In fact, the Church has always embraced 
many values central to the dominant value systems 
of the United States and other host countries, in¬ 
cluding an emphasis on family, hard work, and na¬ 
tional loyalty. Nevertheless, moderate tension 
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remains, partly because of the Church’s claim of 
unique legitimacy. 

“Churches” and “denominations” in sociologi¬ 
cal terminology differ from sects in that both of the 
former are organizationally complex and have posi¬ 
tive relationships with society. Denominations ac¬ 
cept the legitimacy claims of other religious 
groups, while churches do not (Roberts, pp. 181— 
202). There are several problems in classifying The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints accord¬ 
ing to this typology. Its claim to unique legitimacy 
makes it something other than a denomination, 
while its lack of societal dominance makes it some¬ 
thing other than a church (except in Utah and cer¬ 
tain other locations). 

To explain unclear cases like this, sociologists 
developed an additional classification—the “estab¬ 
lished sect” (Yinger, pp. 266-73). An established 
sect is organizationally complex while retaining 
moderate tension with society and the claim to 
unique legitimacy. While the LDS Church meets 
these criteria, social scientists increasingly argue 
that it deviates sufficiently from conventional reli¬ 
gious traditions to warrant even further classifica¬ 
tion outside of the church-denomination-sect ty¬ 
pology. They argue that the term “new religion” is 
perhaps the most accurate and that modern-day 
Mormonism is on the verge of becoming a major 
new world religion (Stark, pp. 11-12). 

[See also Cult.] 
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SEED OF ABRAHAM 

The “seed of Abraham” are those who, through 
righteousness, inherit the blessings promised 
Abraham through the covenant he made with the 
Lord and who themselves are a promised blessing 
to Abraham (Gen. 12:1-5; 13:16; 17; Abr. 2:6-11). 
The phrase also has messianic overtones: Abraham 
saw the days of the Messiah and rejoiced (John 


8:56). Jesus Christ is of the seed of Abraham (Gal. 
3:16). 

In a lineal sense, two groups are called the 
“seed of Abraham” in scripture. The first com¬ 
prises the literal descendants of Abraham through 
Isaac (Gen. 26:1-4) and Jacob (Gen. 28; 35:9-13), 
who are thus the twelve tribes of Israel. The sec¬ 
ond comprises the descendants of Ishmael and the 
many other children of Abraham. 

In addition to those who are of lineal descent, 
all who are not of Abrahamic lineage but who be¬ 
come adopted by their acceptance of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ and continued obedience to God’s 
commandments are heirs of all the blessings of the 
Abrahamic covenant ( TPJS , pp. 149-50). Adoption 
is completed by the gospel ordinances, including 
baptism and confirmation; ordination to the 
priesthood, and magnifying one’s calling in the 
priesthood; the temple endowment; and eternal 
marriage, through which husbands, wives, and 
families share “all the blessings of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob.” Modern revelation assures that 
these people will have a fulness of blessings, even 
“all that [the] Father hath” (D&C 84:38). They are 
“sanctified by the Spirit unto the renewing of their 
bodies, ” and they become “the seed of Abraham” 
(D&C 84:34). 

[See also Abrahamic Covenant; Gospel of 

Abraham.] 
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SEER 

In ancient usage, “seer” is an alternative term for 
prophet (1 Sam. 9:9). A seer is a person endowed 
by God with a special gift for seeing spiritually. In 
the modern Church, members of the first 
presidency and the quorum of the twelve 
apostles serve as seers. These fifteen apostolic 
officials are designated prophets, seers, and 
REVELATORS who direct the Church by means of 
divine revelation, with the President of the 
Church being the only one in whom the keys are 
fully active at any one time. Though all three titles 
describe revelatory capacity, the terms are not 
fully synonymous. A “prophet” is one who speaks 
for GOD; the office of “seer” extends that divine 
endowment to a capacity for envisioning future and 
past. The Book of Mormon teaches that a “seer is 
greater than a prophet,” because a seer is “a 
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SEED OF ABRAHAM 

The “seed of Abraham” are those who, through 
righteousness, inherit the blessings promised 
Abraham through the covenant he made with the 
Lord and who themselves are a promised blessing 
to Abraham (Gen. 12:1-5; 13:16; 17; Abr. 2:6-11). 
The phrase also has messianic overtones: Abraham 
saw the days of the Messiah and rejoiced (John 


8:56). Jesus Christ is of the seed of Abraham (Gal. 
3:16). 

In a lineal sense, two groups are called the 
“seed of Abraham” in scripture. The first com¬ 
prises the literal descendants of Abraham through 
Isaac (Gen. 26:1-4) and Jacob (Gen. 28; 35:9-13), 
who are thus the twelve tribes of Israel. The sec¬ 
ond comprises the descendants of Ishmael and the 
many other children of Abraham. 

In addition to those who are of lineal descent, 
all who are not of Abrahamic lineage but who be¬ 
come adopted by their acceptance of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ and continued obedience to God’s 
commandments are heirs of all the blessings of the 
Abrahamic covenant ( TPJS , pp. 149-50). Adoption 
is completed by the gospel ordinances, including 
baptism and confirmation; ordination to the 
priesthood, and magnifying one’s calling in the 
priesthood; the temple endowment; and eternal 
marriage, through which husbands, wives, and 
families share “all the blessings of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob.” Modern revelation assures that 
these people will have a fulness of blessings, even 
“all that [the] Father hath” (D&C 84:38). They are 
“sanctified by the Spirit unto the renewing of their 
bodies, ” and they become “the seed of Abraham” 
(D&C 84:34). 

[See also Abrahamic Covenant; Gospel of 

Abraham.] 
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SEER 

In ancient usage, “seer” is an alternative term for 
prophet (1 Sam. 9:9). A seer is a person endowed 
by God with a special gift for seeing spiritually. In 
the modern Church, members of the first 
presidency and the quorum of the twelve 
apostles serve as seers. These fifteen apostolic 
officials are designated prophets, seers, and 
REVELATORS who direct the Church by means of 
divine revelation, with the President of the 
Church being the only one in whom the keys are 
fully active at any one time. Though all three titles 
describe revelatory capacity, the terms are not 
fully synonymous. A “prophet” is one who speaks 
for GOD; the office of “seer” extends that divine 
endowment to a capacity for envisioning future and 
past. The Book of Mormon teaches that a “seer is 
greater than a prophet,” because a seer is “a 
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revelator and a prophet also ”; seers are unique 
among prophets in that they “can know of things 
which are past, and also of things which are to 
come, and by them shall all things be revealed” 
(Mosiah 8:15-17). 

In the Doctrine and Covenants, the Prophet 
Joseph smith refers to the spiritual process of 
seership. He describes “being in the Spirit” along 
with Sidney ricdon, and “by the power of the 
Spirit our eyes were opened and our understand¬ 
ings were enlightened, so as to see and understand 
the things of God” (76:11-12; cf. JS—H 1:74). 

The office of seer is often associated with the 
use of revelatory instruments, particularly the 
urim and thummim, sometimes called seer 
stones. The Book of Mormon suggests that “who¬ 
soever has these things is called seer, after the 
manner of old times” (Mosiah 28:16). 

Visionary prophets of the Bible, such as 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Peter, and John the Revelator, 
clearly functioned as seers. In the Book of Mor¬ 
mon, lehi refers to Joseph of Egypt as a seer who 
foresaw that in modern times God would raise up 
from among his descendants yet another “choice 
seer” (2 Ne. 3:6). The ancient calling of seer re¬ 
mains active through modern times. A seer is “one 
who sees with spiritual eyes. He perceives the 
meaning of that which seems obscure to others. . . 

In short, he is one who sees, who walks in the 
Lord’s light with open eyes” (Widtsoe, p. 205). 
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SEER STONES 

Joseph SMITH wrote that in 1823 an angel told him 
about “two stones in silver bows . . . fastened to a 
breastplate . . . the possession and use of [which] 
constituted ‘seers’ in ancient or former times” (JS— 
H 1:35). Joseph used these and other seer stones 
that he found in various ways (occasionally referred 
to by the biblical term urim and thummim) for 
several purposes, primarily in translating the Book 
of Mormon and receiving revelations (see HC 1:21— 
23, 33, 36, 45, 49; 3:28; 5:xxxii; CMC 6:230-31). 


Historical sources suggest that effective use of 
the instruments required Joseph to be at peace 
with God and his fellowmen, to exercise faith in 
God, and to exert mental effort (07/C 1:128-33). 
Otherwise, little is said authoritatively about their 
operation. Occasionally, people have been de¬ 
ceived by trying to use stones to receive revela¬ 
tion, the best-known latter-day example in the 
Church being Hiram Page (D&C 28:11-12). 

While useful in translating and receiving reve¬ 
lation, seer stones are not essential to those pro¬ 
cesses. Elder Orson Pratt reported that Joseph 
Smith told him that the Lord gave him the Urim 
and Thummim when he was inexperienced as a 
translator but that he later progressed to the point 
that he no longer needed the instrument (“Two 
Days’ Meeting at Brigham City,” Millennial Star 
36 [1874]:498-99). 

RICHARD E. TURLEY, JR. 


SELE-SUFFICIENCY (SELF- 
RELIANCE) 

The term “self-sufficiency” refers to a principle 
underlying the LDS program of WELFARE 
services, and to an ideal of social experience. 
Self-sufficiency is the ability to maintain one’s self 
and relates to women and men being agents for 
themselves. Independence and self-sufficiency are 
critical keys to spiritual and temporal growth. A 
situation that threatens one’s ability to be self-suffi¬ 
cient also threatens one’s confidence, self-esteem, 
and freedom. As dependence is increased, the 
freedom to act is decreased. 

Church writings often use the terms self-suffi¬ 
ciency and “self-reliance” interchangeably. Teach¬ 
ings pertaining to Welfare Services emphasize and 
place considerable importance on both individual 
and family independence. Six principles form the 
foundation of the infrastructure of the welfare pro¬ 
gram. Three of these principles emphasize respon¬ 
sibility to care for one’s own needs: work, self- 
reliance, and stewardship; the other three focus on 
responsibility to others: love, service, and conse¬ 
cration (Faust, p. 91). 

President Spencer W. kimball defined Wel¬ 
fare Services as the “essence of the Gospel . . . the 
Gospel in action” (Kimball, p. 77). Within the con¬ 
text of welfare, the term self-sufficiency also in¬ 
cludes an emphasis on prevention, temporary 
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revelator and a prophet also ”; seers are unique 
among prophets in that they “can know of things 
which are past, and also of things which are to 
come, and by them shall all things be revealed” 
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In the Doctrine and Covenants, the Prophet 
Joseph smith refers to the spiritual process of 
seership. He describes “being in the Spirit” along 
with Sidney ricdon, and “by the power of the 
Spirit our eyes were opened and our understand¬ 
ings were enlightened, so as to see and understand 
the things of God” (76:11-12; cf. JS—H 1:74). 

The office of seer is often associated with the 
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urim and thummim, sometimes called seer 
stones. The Book of Mormon suggests that “who¬ 
soever has these things is called seer, after the 
manner of old times” (Mosiah 28:16). 
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clearly functioned as seers. In the Book of Mor¬ 
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foresaw that in modern times God would raise up 
from among his descendants yet another “choice 
seer” (2 Ne. 3:6). The ancient calling of seer re¬ 
mains active through modern times. A seer is “one 
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Church writings often use the terms self-suffi¬ 
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place considerable importance on both individual 
and family independence. Six principles form the 
foundation of the infrastructure of the welfare pro¬ 
gram. Three of these principles emphasize respon¬ 
sibility to care for one’s own needs: work, self- 
reliance, and stewardship; the other three focus on 
responsibility to others: love, service, and conse¬ 
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President Spencer W. kimball defined Wel¬ 
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revelator and a prophet also ”; seers are unique 
among prophets in that they “can know of things 
which are past, and also of things which are to 
come, and by them shall all things be revealed” 
(Mosiah 8:15-17). 

In the Doctrine and Covenants, the Prophet 
Joseph smith refers to the spiritual process of 
seership. He describes “being in the Spirit” along 
with Sidney ricdon, and “by the power of the 
Spirit our eyes were opened and our understand¬ 
ings were enlightened, so as to see and understand 
the things of God” (76:11-12; cf. JS—H 1:74). 

The office of seer is often associated with the 
use of revelatory instruments, particularly the 
urim and thummim, sometimes called seer 
stones. The Book of Mormon suggests that “who¬ 
soever has these things is called seer, after the 
manner of old times” (Mosiah 28:16). 

Visionary prophets of the Bible, such as 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Peter, and John the Revelator, 
clearly functioned as seers. In the Book of Mor¬ 
mon, lehi refers to Joseph of Egypt as a seer who 
foresaw that in modern times God would raise up 
from among his descendants yet another “choice 
seer” (2 Ne. 3:6). The ancient calling of seer re¬ 
mains active through modern times. A seer is “one 
who sees with spiritual eyes. He perceives the 
meaning of that which seems obscure to others. . . 

In short, he is one who sees, who walks in the 
Lord’s light with open eyes” (Widtsoe, p. 205). 
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assistance, and rehabilitation. Self-sufficiency is 
helping oneself to the point of reliance. Welfare, a 
program based on self-sufficiency, helps individu¬ 
als to help themselves. Home industry, gardening, 
food storage, emergency preparedness, and avoid¬ 
ance of debt reflect the applications of self-suffi¬ 
ciency (Welfare Services Resource Handbook, p. 
21 ). 

Since the inauguration of Welfare Services in 
1936 by President Heber J. grant, self-sufficiency 
has continued to he refined and clarified by 
Church leaders. This focus has remained as the 
Church has expanded to countries outside the 
United States and Canada, and most recently to 
developing countries of the world. While the 
Church responds to crises and natural disasters 
abroad, it is still in a planning stage regarding the 
tremendous cross-cultural challenges pertaining to 
the principle of self-sufficiency (International Wel¬ 
fare Services, p. 1). 

As a social ideal, self-sufficiency includes spir¬ 
itual, intellectual, and emotional dimensions. Just 
as the world is economically interdependent, agri¬ 
cultural communities and enterprises have been 
interdependent; families, farms, and other units 
have specialized in a product or service with the 
intent to engage in trade for the additional necessi¬ 
ties of life. Self-sufficiency is central to such inter¬ 
dependence and is necessary for one to be in a 
position to assist others, beginning with one’s own 
family, neighbors, and ward. A universal concern 
of individuals can be personal integrity and iden¬ 
tity within the larger social systems. A responsible, 
productive, and integrated life in a varied and 
changing world is desirable and exemplified by 
Christ and others of integrity discussed in the 
scriptures. 

New Testament teachings conceive of liberty 
as a person’s relationship to God and others (But- 
trick, p. 121). Christ gave his followers sacred 
charge and opportunity to serve the poor, needy, 
sick, and afflicted. Rather than looking on God as 
the only one able to provide, individuals as self- 
sufficient beings work together in mutual responsi¬ 
bility, compassion, gentleness, and love. 

Perspective on the balance between an indi¬ 
vidual person’s being totally self-sufficient and also 
needing assistance comes from the understanding 
that everyone is self-reliant in some areas and de¬ 
pendent in others. Latter-day Saints accept the 
observation that everyone is flawed and imperfect; 
everyone experiences human limitation or pov¬ 


erty. Scriptures recognize that poverty resides in 
both temporal or spiritual matters. In fact, all are 
“beggars” for a remission of sins (Mosiah 4:20). 
Nevertheless, a certain equality emerges from 
human interdependence, noted in the counsel to 
be equal in both heavenly and earthly things: “For 
if ye are not equal in earthly things ye cannot be 
equal in obtaining heavenly things” (D&C 78:6). 
From one’s strengths, each should endeavor to 
help another; on the other hand, one should accept 
the help of another. “If a man be overtaken in a 
fault, ye which are spiritual, restore such an one in 
the spirit of meekness; . . . bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ” (Gal. 6:1- 
2). Interdependence, then, creates the opportu¬ 
nity to participate in the sanctifying experience of 
giving and receiving (Romney, p. 91). 

In a gospel sense, there exists an interdepend¬ 
ence between those who have and those who have 
not. The process of sharing lifts the poor, humbles 
the rich, and sanctifies both. The poor are released 
from bondage and limitations of poverty and are 
able to rise to their full potential, both temporally 
and spiritually. The rich, by imparting of their sur¬ 
plus, participate in the eternal principle of sharing. 
A person who is whole or self-sufficient can reach 
out to others, and the cycle of equality and giving 
repeats itself. 

Without self-sufficiency it is difficult to exer¬ 
cise these innate desires to serve. Food for the 
hungry cannot come from empty shelves; money to 
assist the needy cannot come from an empty purse; 
support and understanding cannot come from the 
emotionally starved; teaching cannot come from 
the unlearned. Most important of all, spiritual 
guidance only comes from the spiritually strong. 
Indeed, self-sufficiency forms the basis to bear one 
another’s burdens and to live interdependently. 
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SEMINARIES 

Seminaries are that part of the church 
educational system which provides weekday 
religious instruction for youth, usually from the 
ages of fourteen to eighteen, to balance their secu¬ 
lar secondary education with study in the 
scriptures, religious teachings, and moral values 
of their faith. To accomplish this objective, four 
year-long courses are offered: old testament, 
NEW TESTAMENT, DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS/ 

Church history, and the book of mormon. 
These courses are designed in three basic formats: 
released-time, early-morning, and home-study. 

Released-time seminaries operate during the 
regular school day in Church-owned facilities near 
junior and senior high schools. The courses are 
taught by professionally trained teachers. At the 
request of parents, students are “released” by the 
school district to attend one class period a day in a 
seminary course. This allows the students to re¬ 
ceive the moral, character, and scriptural educa¬ 


tion available through Church-related instruction 
along with regular public school education in a 
nearby facility. The constitutionality of released- 
time religious education has been tested and up¬ 
held in the courts in cases involving Catholic and 
Protestant programs (with some LDS participation 
as amicus curiae ). The legality of the LDS ap¬ 
proach has also been resolved in various western 
U.S. states to allow released-time classes, but not 
to permit transfer of high school credit for those 
classes (see legal and judicial history of the 
church). It is common for enrollments in re¬ 
leased-time seminaries to exceed 80 percent of the 
total number of LDS youth attending the high 
school. 

Early-morning seminaries provide weekday 
religious instruction in areas where local public 
school laws do not grant released-time or where 
the LDS population does not warrant the estab¬ 
lishment of a released-time seminary program. 
These classes generally meet before the regular 
school day begins, usually in an LDS meet- 
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INGHOUSE convenient to the high school. The in¬ 
structors are generally local members appointed 
on a part-time or volunteer basis. Typically, be¬ 
tween 50 to 70 percent of eligible LDS youth are 
enrolled where early-morning seminary classes 
function. 

Home-study seminaries are provided to meet 
the needs of LDS youth living where distance or 
other problems make participation in a daily class 
impossible or inadvisable. Curriculum materials 
based on the four regular courses have been devel¬ 
oped for students to study daily at home. Home- 
study students generally meet once each week in a 
class taught by an appointed teacher. Average en¬ 
rollment levels in home-study seminary programs 
are usually a lower percentage of the LDS youth of 
an area than that of the early-morning and re- 
leased-time seminaries. 

Administration. Seminaries are directly ad¬ 
ministered by the office of Religious Education and 
Elementary and Secondary Schools of the Church 
Educational System, which is governed by the 
Church Board of Education. The FIRST PRESI¬ 
DENCY of the Church presides over this board, 
with board members appointed from among the 
quorum of twelve apostles and other genera] 
church officers, including the presidents of the 
women’s relief society and the young women 
organization. Professional educational administra¬ 
tors responsible to the central administrator of Re¬ 
ligious Education in the Salt Lake office are ap¬ 
pointed to supervise the day-to-day operation of 
the high school seminary program throughout the 
world. Stake presidents also assist in local ad¬ 
ministration, especially in encouraging registration 
of the youth of their stakes. 

Historical Background. Shortly after the 
LDS pioneers arrived in the Salt Lake Valley in 
1847, the leaders of the Church directed the estab¬ 
lishment of SCHOOLS to provide education for its 
members. In the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, each stake was encouraged to establish 
an academy to offer secondary educational in¬ 
struction. Classes in religion were an essential 
component of this Church-sponsored school 
system. 

In the early 1900s, when Utah public high 
schools became more fully established, Church 
leaders decided to close their academies and to 
support the public high schools, thus eliminating 


the need for Church members to fund both 
Church-owned and public schools. 

To supplement secular public education with 
religious instruction, the first Latter-day Saint 
seminary was established in 1912 adjacent to Gran¬ 
ite High School in Salt Lake City. When this re- 
leased-time seminary program proved to be effec¬ 
tive, it was quickly adopted in other communities 
with a high ratio of LDS youth. In 1990 released- 
time seminaries were operating in Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Arizona, Oregon, and some parts of 
Colorado. From 1950 to 1970, early-morning semi¬ 
naries had been established throughout California 
and other western states. With the home-study 
adaptation, the Church has essentially established 
seminary programs of one variety or another in all 
fifty states. Graduation from seminary is accom¬ 
plished by students completing all four courses and 
living lives which reflect the moral teachings of 
their faith. 

In the fill of 1970, when the Church Board of 
Education determined that the seminary program 
should reach the membership of the Church 
throughout the world, the seminary program was 
internationalized, with course materials translated 
into sixteen languages. In 1990, the seminary pro¬ 
gram was operating in more than ninety countries 
and territories with more than 300,000 students 
enrolled. 
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JOE J. CHRISTENSEN 


SENIOR CITIZENS 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints has 
always had concern for the well-being of its older 
members. “Mormon attitudes toward old age were 
influenced by Joseph Smith and other Church 
leaders, and by scriptural injunctions to honor the 
elderly” (Reeves, p. 150). Latter-day Saints view 
aging as an important part of God’s plan and be¬ 
lieve that completing one’s mortal probation and 
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the need for Church members to fund both 
Church-owned and public schools. 
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JOE J. CHRISTENSEN 


SENIOR CITIZENS 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints has 
always had concern for the well-being of its older 
members. “Mormon attitudes toward old age were 
influenced by Joseph Smith and other Church 
leaders, and by scriptural injunctions to honor the 
elderly” (Reeves, p. 150). Latter-day Saints view 
aging as an important part of God’s plan and be¬ 
lieve that completing one’s mortal probation and 
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Old Folks outing, c. 1898. Photographer: Ebenezer Beesley. 


enduring TO the end are essential in the plan of 
salvation. 

While programs for the youth of the Church 
currently are better known than programs for the 
elderly, the reverse was true during the nine¬ 
teenth century. The best example is the Old Folks 
movement, founded as a private initiative by 
Charles R. Savage, which began with annual ex¬ 
cursions to various Utah locations in 1875 and con¬ 
tinued until the turn of the century, when stake 
presidencies and ward bishoprics were instructed 
by the First Presidency to organize stake and ward 
Old Folks committees. They were to entertain the 
elderly in their wards and stakes twice a year, a 
function which continued in some wards and stakes 
through the 1960s. 

The elderly in the Church have often im¬ 
mersed themselves in genealogical and temple 
work. As early as 1951, Church leaders urged older 
people also to become more involved in missionary 
work. Today, many of them serve effectively as 
full-time missionaries. 

Conference addresses of General Authorities 
are replete with advice to, and about, the elderly. 


Two dominant themes in the first half of this cen¬ 
tury were that children should care for their aging 
parents and that old people should avoid govern¬ 
ment doles. More recently, Church President 
Ezra Taft benson identified eight areas in which 
he urged the elderly of the Church to be involved: 
(1) to serve often in the temple (see temple 
worship); (2) to collect and write family 
histories; (3) to render missionary service or 
give support to the missionaries; (4) to provide 
leadership by building family togetherness (see 
family organization); (5) to accept and fulfill 
Church CALLINGS; (6) to plan for a sound financial 
future; (7) to render Christlike service; and (8) to 
stay physically fit, healthy, and active (Ensign 19 
[Nov. 1989] :4-6). 

Research comparing older Mormons with 
other senior citizens is limited. One study (Peter¬ 
son) found that older Mormons are more family- 
oriented, more active in their religion, and more 
conservative in religious beliefs; however, it also 
concluded that older Mormons are like the general 
population in matters of health-consciousness and 
contentedness. Perhaps the most comprehensive 
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study of aging Mormons within a family context is 
the LDS Family Longitudinal Study, sponsored by 
Brigham Young University. This projected twenty- 
year study was initiated in 1983 with approxi¬ 
mately 1,200 individuals from 133 three-genera¬ 
tion families. It suggests that most older Church 
members are doing rather well; however, individ¬ 
ual conditions and challenges vary considerably. 
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SERMON ON THE MOUNT 

The Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5-7) is for 
Latter-day Saints, as well as for all other Chris¬ 
tians, a key source for the teachings of Jesus and of 
Christian behavior ethics. The fact that parallel 
accounts appear in the book of mormon (3 Ne. 
12-14) and the JOSEPH smith translation of 
the bible (JST Matt. 5-7) offers both the oppor¬ 
tunity for a better understanding of the Sermon 
and the obligation to refute notions of mere plagia¬ 
rism by the Prophet Joseph smith. A careful com¬ 
parison of the texts reveals significant differences 
that are attributable primarily to the specific set¬ 
ting of the Book of Mormon sermon. 

In the Book of Mormon account, the resur¬ 
rected Jesus appeared to the more righteous survi¬ 
vors of a fierce storm and major earthquake in the 
Western Hemisphere who had gathered at the 
temple in the land called Bountiful. The setting 
includes the performance of ordinances, for the 
people prepared for baptism, first that of water by 
twelve men whom Jesus had ordained, followed by 
that of fire from the Lord himself (3 Ne. 12:1). The 
sermon at the temple thus provides the assembled 
multitude with an understanding of their duties 
and obligations. It also introduces them to the ful¬ 
ness of the gospel that Jesus established among 
them because he had fulfilled the law “that was 
given unto Moses” (3 Ne. 15:4-10) under which 
they had lived. Obedience to Jesus’ gospel gave 


the Book of Mormon people two hundred years of 
peace and harmony as it became established 
throughout their lands (4 Ne. 1:17-23). Since Jesus 
himself observes that he had given a similar ser¬ 
mon in Palestine before he ascended to his Father 
(3 Ne. 15:1), Latter-day Saints have no doubt that 
the Sermon on the Mount reflects a unified pre¬ 
sentation that the Savior possibly gave on several 
occasions (JST Matt. 7:1-2, 9, 11) and not merely a 
collection brought together by Matthew or his 
sources. As in many speaking situations, a speaker 
can repeat the basic message with appropriate al¬ 
terations to fit the specific audience. 

Setting of the Sermons. While much of the 
text in 3 Nephi 12-14 is identical to Matthew 5-7, 
there are numerous and significant differences. 
Most of the differences stem from the specific set¬ 
ting of the Book of Mormon sermon. First, the 
risen Jesus opened his Book of Mormon sermon 
with three additional BEATITUDES that underscore 
its purpose as an address to believers: “Blessed are 
ye if ye shall give heed unto the words of these 
twelve whom I have chosen; . . . blessed are ye if 
ye shall believe in me and be baptized; . . . more 
blessed are they who shall believe in your words 
. . . and be baptized . . . [and] receive a remission 
of their sins” (3 Ne. 12:1-2). Further, the Book of 
Mormon account is post-Resurrection, and the 
emphasis is on the fact that the Lord has com¬ 
pletely fulfilled his mission of salvation. Thus, 
Jesus can summarize the series of antitheses re¬ 
corded in 3 Nephi 12:21-45: “Those things which 
were of old time, which were under the law, in me 
are all fulfilled” (3 Ne. 12:46). Furthermore, rather 
than instructing the people “Be ye therefore per¬ 
fect, even as your Father which is in heaven is per¬ 
fect” (Matt. 5:48), Jesus in meaningfully modified 
words told them, “I would that ye should be per¬ 
fect even as I, or your Father who is in heaven is 
perfect” (3 Ne. 12:48). In place of the open-ended 
“one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away 
from the law, till all he fulfilled” (Matt. 5:18), the 
Book of Mormon passage replaced the phrase “till 
all be fulfilled” with “but in me it hath all been 
fulfilled” (3 Ne. 12:18). 

Other changes reflect both the Book of Mor¬ 
mon setting and the absence of antipharisaic 
statements that figure prominently in Matthew’s 
account. Two examples of the former are the re¬ 
placement of the “farthing” (Matt. 5:26) with the 
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“senine” (3 Ne. 12:26), which was the smallest 
Nephite measure of gold (Alma 11:3, 15-19), and 
the lack of reference to the swearing “by Jerusalem 
. . . the city of the great King” (Matt. 5:35). Simi¬ 
larly, the sermon at the temple in Bountiful does 
not mention surpassing the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, as in Matthew 5:20, or that 
of the publicans who are loved by their friends 
(Matt. 5:46-47). In place of the references to the 
scribes and Pharisees (Matt. 5:20), the Lord told 
the Nephites: “Except ye shall keep my command¬ 
ments, which I have commanded you at this time, 
ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven” (3 Ne. 12:20). Also, the Book of Mormon 
account does not contain the references to self- 
mutilation found in Matthew 5:29-30, or the quali¬ 
fying phrase “without a cause” in Matthew 5:22 (cf. 
3 Ne. 12:22). 

Clarifications. A further type of difference 
consists of additions to the Sermon on the Mount 
text that often provide sensible clarifications. Sev¬ 
eral examples are found in the Beatitudes. The 
Book of Mormon version noted that it is “the poor 
in spirit who come unto me" who inherit the king¬ 
dom of heaven (3 Ne. 12:3; Matt. 5:3; emphasis 
added). At the end of 3 Nephi 12:6 (cf. Matt. 5:6), 
one finds “blessed are all they who do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled 
with the Holy Ghost ” (emphasis added). While 
these might seem to be small changes, they none¬ 
theless enhance understanding of Jesus’ meaning. 

For Latter-day Saints, the message of the Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount centers on its normative value. 
As a covenant-making people, they take upon 
themselves the obligation to emulate the Savior in 
their personal lives and to work toward the ulti¬ 
mate goal of becoming like him. Although the 
demands are substantial, they are provided an in¬ 
centive to strive to become like their divine model 
(cf. 2 Ne. 31:7-10, 16; 3 Ne. 27:27). The simple 
words and teachings that Jesus gave to his follow¬ 
ers in Palestine and to the Book of Mormon survi¬ 
vors are still applicable to his Saints today. 

[See also Lord’s Prayer.] 
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SETH 

Seth was the son of Adam and Eve, a high priest, a 
patriarch, and one chosen to fill the birthright 
promise of the covenant seed. While the Bible 
devotes only seven verses to Seth (Gen. 4:25-26; 
5:3—4, 6—8), Latter-day scripture adds substantial 
detail, underscoring his importance in a manner 
reminiscent of other ancient texts. According to 
LDS sources, Seth was born after numerous other 
children (Moses 5:2-3), was ordained at age sixty- 
nine by Adam, and became patriarchal leader after 
the death of his father (D&C 107:41-42). 

Following the murder of ABEL, Seth inherited 
the birthright of the patriarchal order of the high 
priesthood because of his righteousness (D&C 
107:40-43), taking Abel’s place (Gen. 4:25; Moses 
6:2). “The order of this priesthood was confirmed 
to be handed down from father to son, and rightly 
belongs to the literal descendants of [Seth’s] cho¬ 
sen seed, to whom the promises were made ... in 
the days of Adam, and came down by lineage . . . 
from Adam to Seth, who . . . received the promise 
of God by his father, that his posterity should be 
the chosen of the Lord, and that they should be 
preserved unto the end of the earth” (D&G 
107:40-42). At adam-ondi-aiiman, before his 
death, Adam bestowed a “blessing upon seven of 
his [descendants]—Seth, Enos, Jared, Canaan, 
Mahalaleel, Enoch, and Methuselah” (Durham, p. 
64). 

Seth was obedient and righteous under the 
tutelage of Adam so that “he seemed . . . like unto 
his father in all things,” and was called “a perfect 
man” (D&C 107:43), as were noah and others 
(Gen. 6:9; Job 1:1). He “offered an acceptable sac¬ 
rifice, like unto his brother Abel,” with the result 
that “God revealed himself unto Seth” (Moses 6:3). 
Apocryphal texts, seeking patterns for the ministry 
of the expected MESSIAH, focus on notions of Seth’s 
leadership in the premortal life, his complete obe¬ 
dience, and his role as father and patriarch of the 
covenant race (Brown, p. 278). 
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L. LAMAR ADAMS 


SETTING APART 

“Setting apart” is a priesthood ordinance that is 
performed by the laying on of hands, authoriz¬ 
ing a man or woman to serve in a Church calling. 
It occurs after one has been sustained by common 
CONSENT to perform certain duties and responsi¬ 
bilities in a specific calling in a geographical or or¬ 
ganizational part of the Church. It is performed by, 
or under the direction of, the one in authority 
over that unit. One is “ordained” to priesthood of¬ 
fices, but is “set apart” to preside or serve. In the 
setting apart, one is given the authority and 
charged to act; he or she is also counseled, in¬ 
structed, and blessed. The blessings are condi¬ 
tional upon faithful performance. 

The meaning of being set apart to service in 
the Church is symbolically a setting apart (a sepa¬ 
ration) from the world to act on a higher plane 
(Lev. 20:26; Num. 8:14; Ezra 8:24; Rom. 1:1). The 
act of setting apart is referred to in the Bible in a 
number of places, though not always using the 
same terminology. Moses was told to “put some of 
thine honour” upon Joshua that the Israelites 
might be obedient to him (Num. 27:20). Seven 
men of honest report were “set before the apos¬ 
tles,” who laid their hands on them to take charge 
of temporal matters in the early church (Acts 6:6). 
The early Twelve were told to “separate me Barna¬ 
bas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them” (Acts 13:2). The Book of Mormon writers 
appear to use the terms “consecrate” and “ap¬ 
point” to describe a setting apart (Mosiah 6:3). 

Settings apart concern both the Church unit 
and the person. When men and women are set 
apart as presidents of Church organizations, they 
are given the authority as well as the obligations 
and responsibilities to act in their offices. The pres¬ 
ident is always set apart before the counselors, 
since counselors are set apart as counselors to the 
specific person serving as president. 


In the early days of the Church, the words 
“ordain” and “set apart” were often used inter¬ 
changeably for both ordination and setting apart. 
Therefore, the Doctrine and Covenants speaks of 
men being ordained high councilors and women 
being ordained to preside over auxiliaries (D&C 
20:67; 25:7). In modern usage, both these would 
be instances of being set apart. 
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SEVENTY 

[This entry contains three articles: 

Overview 

First Council of the Seventy 
Quorums of Seventy 

The first article identifies the office of Seventy in The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. Then it dis¬ 
cusses the biblical precedents in Old and New Testainent 
times. It then describes the establishment of the priest¬ 
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APOSTLES in the administration of the Church 
worldwide. The organization and assignments of 
seventies have undergone numerous changes as 
the Church organization has developed. 

On February 28, 1835, at Kirtland, Ohio, the 
organization of the Seventy commenced with indi¬ 
viduals selected from among the participants in 
Zion’s camp. The Prophet Joseph Smith recorded 
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SETTING APART 

“Setting apart” is a priesthood ordinance that is 
performed by the laying on of hands, authoriz¬ 
ing a man or woman to serve in a Church calling. 
It occurs after one has been sustained by common 
CONSENT to perform certain duties and responsi¬ 
bilities in a specific calling in a geographical or or¬ 
ganizational part of the Church. It is performed by, 
or under the direction of, the one in authority 
over that unit. One is “ordained” to priesthood of¬ 
fices, but is “set apart” to preside or serve. In the 
setting apart, one is given the authority and 
charged to act; he or she is also counseled, in¬ 
structed, and blessed. The blessings are condi¬ 
tional upon faithful performance. 

The meaning of being set apart to service in 
the Church is symbolically a setting apart (a sepa¬ 
ration) from the world to act on a higher plane 
(Lev. 20:26; Num. 8:14; Ezra 8:24; Rom. 1:1). The 
act of setting apart is referred to in the Bible in a 
number of places, though not always using the 
same terminology. Moses was told to “put some of 
thine honour” upon Joshua that the Israelites 
might be obedient to him (Num. 27:20). Seven 
men of honest report were “set before the apos¬ 
tles,” who laid their hands on them to take charge 
of temporal matters in the early church (Acts 6:6). 
The early Twelve were told to “separate me Barna¬ 
bas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them” (Acts 13:2). The Book of Mormon writers 
appear to use the terms “consecrate” and “ap¬ 
point” to describe a setting apart (Mosiah 6:3). 

Settings apart concern both the Church unit 
and the person. When men and women are set 
apart as presidents of Church organizations, they 
are given the authority as well as the obligations 
and responsibilities to act in their offices. The pres¬ 
ident is always set apart before the counselors, 
since counselors are set apart as counselors to the 
specific person serving as president. 


In the early days of the Church, the words 
“ordain” and “set apart” were often used inter¬ 
changeably for both ordination and setting apart. 
Therefore, the Doctrine and Covenants speaks of 
men being ordained high councilors and women 
being ordained to preside over auxiliaries (D&C 
20:67; 25:7). In modern usage, both these would 
be instances of being set apart. 
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that they were “ordained and blessed at that time, 
to begin the organization of the first quorum of 
Seventies, according to the visions and revelations 
which I have received. The Seventies are to consti¬ 
tute traveling quorums, to go into all the earth, 
whithersoever the Twelve Apostles shall call them” 
(HC 2:201-202). In a March 1835 revelation the 
role of the Seventy was further clarified: “The Sev¬ 
enty are also called to preach the gospel, and to be 
especial witnesses unto the Gentiles and in all the 
world—thus differing from other officers in the 
church in the duties of their calling” (D&C 
107:25). Further, they are to act in the name of the 
Lord and under the direction of the Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles “in building up the church and 
regulating all the affairs of the same in all nations, 
first unto the Gentiles and then to the Jews” (verse 
34). Finally, the Seventy are to be “traveling min¬ 
isters” to Gentiles and Jews (verse 97). 

Biblical Background. God instructed Moses 
to take seventy of the elders of Israel up onto the 
holy mount, where “they saw God, and did eat and 
drink” (Ex. 24:1, 9-11). On another occasion, 
Moses was told to gather seventy men of the elders 
of Israel to the tabernacle of the congregation. 
There the Lord put his spirit upon them, empow¬ 
ering them to assist Moses in bearing the burdens 
of the people (Num. 11:16-17, 24-25). Many Jew¬ 
ish writers have read this as an account of the di¬ 
vine origin of their Sanhedrin, a body of seventy- 
one or seventy-two elders that regulated many of 
their affairs, particularly at the time of Jesus 
Christ. 

Luke recorded the Lord’s appointment of the 
seventy whom he sent “two and two before his face 
into every city and place, whither he himself 
would come” (Luke 10:1). Of their return he 
wrote, “And the seventy returned again with joy, 
saying, Lord, even the devils are subject unto us 
through thy name” (Luke 10:17). Some regard 
Luke’s statement that “the Lord appointed other 
seventy also” to be an indication that more than 
one group of seventies served the Lord during his 
ministry (Luke 10:1). Latter-day Saints see these 
seventy as an important part of the organization 
OF THE CHURCH IN NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. 

In the Modern Church. The first quorums of 
the Seventy in the restoration were organized 
in 1835-1836 in Kirtland, Ohio. Their members 
participated in the momentous events surrounding 
the dedication of the Kirtland Temple in 1836. On 


occasions, most notably in the temple dedicatory 
services, the Prophet referred to members of the 
Seventy broadly as APOSTLES and special witnesses 
to the nations in assisting the Twelve (IiC 2:418). 
In 1838 the First Quorum of the Seventy organized 
and led the Kirtland Camp, consisting of 529 peo¬ 
ple, in their march from Kirtland to Far West and 
Adam-ondi-Ahman in Missouri. 

In Nauvoo the number of seventies rapidly 
expanded, in part because of a decision that all eld¬ 
ers under the age of thirty-five become seventies. 
To provide leadership for the newly established 
quorums, the sixty-three members of the First 
Quorum who were not in its presidency were di¬ 
vided into nine presidencies of seven and assigned 
to preside over the next nine quorums. The seven 
presidents who remained in the First Quorum pre¬ 
sided over all seventies. These men were desig¬ 
nated the First Council of the Seventy and were 
sustained as General Authorities of the Church. In 
December 1844 the Seventies’ Hall was dedicated 
in Nauvoo in imposing ceremonies that continued 
for a week. A famous LDS hymn, “The Seer, ” writ¬ 
ten in honor of the recently martyred Prophet, was 
prepared for these services. The quorums of the 
Seventy then numbered fifteen. By the time of the 
exodus from Nauvoo, the number of seventies 
quorums had increased to thirty-five. These 
quorums were independent of geographical wards. 
When one was made a member of a quorum, it was 
presumed to be for life. 

When the Saints arrived in Utah and began to 
spread throughout the territory, members of a 
quorum were dispersed geographically, making it 
impossible for them to meet together as a quorum. 
Disarray and confusion persisted into the 1880s. 
Efforts were made to identify and motivate seven¬ 
ties throughout the Church. In 1882 a revelation 
came to President John Taylor calling on the 
Twelve to assist the seventies and increase service 
among the Lamanites (American Indians). This 
revelation appeared to be a response to the organi¬ 
zational woes of the seventies quorums, but little 
success resulted from the change. In 1883 the First 
Presidency prepared instructions on the organiza¬ 
tion of the Seventy, and President Taylor received 
a revelation affirming that what they had written 
“is [God’s] will, and is acceptable unto [him]” 
(Hartley, p. 70). The instructions established the 
First Quorum of the Seventy, consisting of its 
seven presidents (the First Council of Seventy) and 
the senior presidents of the sixty-four oldest 
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quorums. While this action answered the appeal of 
many to reorganize the First Quorum, this new 
quorum never met or functioned as a body— 
perhaps because of the increasing pressures from 
federal antipolygamy legislation. 

The headquarters and records of the num¬ 
bered quorums were then redistributed through¬ 
out the wards and stakes of the Church, under the 
direction of the First Council of Seventy, as the 
numbers residing in each locality justified. Coun¬ 
sel was given for all seventies in good standing to 
join the quorum located in their district. Quorum 
presidents were released if they did not live in the 
boundary of their quorum and, where possible, 
were sustained in new quorums where they were 
residing. Some found it difficult to give up the 
membership and seniority they enjoyed in their 
original quorums. Nevertheless, by April 1884 
there were 76 quorums; by 1888 there were 101. 

By October 1904, the number of quorums had 
reached 146 with some 10,000 members. Presi¬ 
dent Joseph F. Smith said that their special duty 
was “to respond to the call of the Apostles to 
preach the Gospel, without purse or scrip, to all 
the nations of the earth. They are minute men” 
(' CR , Oct. 6, 1904, p. 3). Their chief function was to 
serve as missionaries for the Church. But, since 
the quorums were now geographical, stake and 
ward officers gradually utilized seventies in the 
common duties of the Church. For several years 
the Seventy had their own course of study, but in 
1909 they began to use the study manuals followed 
by other Melchizedek Priesthood quorums. In 
1912, in Salt Lake City’s Granite Stake, the pro¬ 
gram of stake missions was initiated with the sev¬ 
enties as the major participants. This program ex¬ 
panded with occasional adjustments into the 
1980s. Every stake had its “stake mission,” largely 
under supervision of the seventies. 

As the Church expanded, the demands upon 
its General Authorities determined much of the 
future role the seventies would be given. The pre¬ 
siding offices of the Church established by the rev¬ 
elations consisted only of the quorums of the First 
Presidency, the Twelve, and the Seventy. In every 
revelation, the Seventy are subordinate to, and 
under the direction of, the other two. Over time, 
the First Presidency and the Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles have introduced many changes 
affecting the seventies that have proven to be ap¬ 
propriate responses to expanding needs of the 
Church. Decisions affecting the Seventy in the last 


three decades have been especially substantial and 
rapid. 

In 1961 the members of the First Council of 
the Seventy were ordained high priests by the 
First Presidency. President David O. McKay 
stated, “The members of the First Council of the 
Seventy are now given the authority of high priests 
to set in order all things pertaining to the stake and 
the wards, under the direction of the Twelve Apos¬ 
tles” (IE 65 [Jan. 1962]:42). On January 12, 1964, 
the seven members of the First Council of Seventy 
were given the sealing authority. On March 29, 
1974, the First Presidency authorized stake presi¬ 
dents to ordain seventies approved by the First 
Council. On October 3, 1974, all previous seven¬ 
ties units were replaced by quorums in each stake 
and were designated with the name of the stake, 
rather than a number. 

President Spencer W. kimrall organized the 
First Quorum of the Seventy on October 3, 1975, 
and called three new General Authorities as mem¬ 
bers of that quorum, in addition to the seven presi¬ 
dents. Unlike the stake quorums, members of this 
quorum would be General Authorities. On Octo¬ 
ber 1, 1976, twenty men previously sustained as 
assistants TO the twelve were added to the 
First Quorum of the Seventy and the titles First 
Council of the Seventy and Assistant to the Twelve 
were dropped. The First Presidency also an¬ 
nounced that the seven presidents would not be 
determined by tenure of service and would be ro¬ 
tated periodically. In the October 1978 general 
conference, emeritus status was announced for 
several designated members of the First Quorum 
of the Seventy whose age and health prevented 
their full participation. In the April 1984 general 
conference, six new members of the Seventy were 
sustained for a period of three to five years—rather 
than for life, as before. In the general conference 
held on October 4, 1986, all stake quorums of sev¬ 
enty were discontinued, and all seventies in those 
quorums were directed to affiliate with the elders 
quorums in their wards. 

In the April 1989 general conference, the Sec¬ 
ond Quorum of the Seventy was organized, with 
General Authorities called to temporary service. 
As additional General Authorities are required to 
administer the growing worldwide organization, it 
is assumed that additional quorums of seventy will 
be formed “until seven times seventy, if the labor 
in the vineyard of necessity requires it” (D&G 
107:95-96). The First Quorum of Seventy consists 
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of members called for lifetime service or until 
granted emeritus status. The Presidency of the 
First Quorum of Seventy presides over both 
quorums of seventies, as their assignments are not 
distinguished by quorum. 
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ALAN K. PARRISH 

FIRST COUNCIL OF THE SEVENTY 
The First Council of the Seventy, comprised of the 
first seven presidents of the First Quorum of Sev¬ 
enty, was organized on February 28, 1835, at Kirt- 
land, Ohio, by Joseph Smith in response to revela¬ 
tion regarding the organization of priesthood 
offices. Later, when it was determined that five 
high priests had been ordained seventies, the First 
Council was reorganized in April 1837, using only 
priesthood members who were seventies (HC 
2:476). 

As outlined in Doctrine and Covenants 
107:93-98, the Seventy “should have seven presi¬ 
dents to preside over them, chosen out of the num¬ 
ber of the seventy.” Other seventies could he 
called as needed, hut the first seven presidents 
(First Council of the Seventy) were to preside over 
all the additional seventies as well as the First 
Quorum. 

Through the years the role of the First Coun¬ 
cil of the Seventy and their specific function as 
General Authorities have been modified in such 
areas as the seventy’s missionary role, their ability 
to preside and ordain, and their position as “espe¬ 
cial witnesses” (Madsen, pp. 299-300). 


By 1936 the various seventies quorums scat¬ 
tered throughout the Church were placed under 
stake supervision. In 1961 members of the First 
Council of Seventy were ordained high priests 
with their primary calling being missionaries, but 
they also had the authority to act as administrators 
and direct the affairs of the Church in various parts 
of the world, under the direction of the First Presi¬ 
dency and the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles. On 
October 3, 1975, the First Quorum of the Seventy 
was reconstituted as an entity, and on October 1, 
1976, the members of the First Council of the Sev¬ 
enty and the Assistants to the Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles were released and added to the 
First Quorum of the Seventy. A new presidency of 
the First Quorum of the Seventy was sustained. 
Additional men were selected to be members of 
the First Quorum and to act as General Authorities 
to assist in the expanded functions of Church lead¬ 
ership (Ensign 6 [Nov. 1976]:9—10). In 1984 Gor¬ 
don B. Hinckley, counselor in the First Presi¬ 
dency, announced that in order to infuse “new 
talent and a much widened opportunity for men of 
ability and faith to serve” as General Authorities, 
new members of the First Quorum were to be 
called to act for a period of three to five years (CR, 
Apr. 1984, p. 4). This policy was redefined on April 
1, 1989, when the Second Quorum of Seventy was 
organized, comprised of men who would be called 
to serve for a period of five years (CR, Apr. 1989, 
p. 22). President Hinckley later indicated that 
members of the First Quorum would serve until 
“factors of age and health” made them candidates 
for emeritus status (Ensign 20 [Jan. 1990]:10). The 
leaders of the Seventy were identified as the “Pres¬ 
idency of the Seventy.” 
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RICHARD C. ROBERTS 

QUORUMS OF SEVENTY 
The quorums of Seventy consist of general Church 
officers, ordained to the Melchizedek Priesthood 
office of seventy, who, under the direction of the 
FIRST PRESIDENCY and the QUORUM OF THE 
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twelve apostles, carry major responsibility for 
administering the affairs of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints throughout the world. 
The First Quorum of Seventy constitutes a third 
presiding quorum over the Church after the First 
Presidency and the Quorum of the Twelve Apos¬ 
tles (D&C 107:24; see also organization: 
contemporary). A presidency of seven, all seven¬ 
ties and members of the First Quorum, presides 
over the quorums of Seventy, conducts quorum 
meetings, and instructs the members in their spe¬ 
cific duties. 

Members of the Seventy are called from the 
membership of the Church by the First Presi¬ 
dency. Generally they are HIGH PRIESTS of consid¬ 
erable experience in Church leadership within 
their own wards and stakes who have distin¬ 
guished themselves in their service. Like all LDS 
leaders, they are not professional clergy but come 
from many vocations and professions (see lay 
participation and leadership). Each one is 
presented to the general membership of the 
Church for a sustaining vote at a general confer¬ 
ence. Then he is ordained a seventy and set apart 
by the First Presidency of the Church, receiving 
the authority and powers that pertain to his calling 
as a general authority. The Seventy have all of 
the authority necessary to officiate in any capacity 
assigned to them by the First Presidency and the 
Quorum of the Twelve Apostles: “The Seventy are 
to act in the name of the Lord, under the direction 
of the Twelve ... in building up the church and 
regulating all the affairs of the same in all nations” 
(D&C 107:34). 

Some members of the quorums of Seventy are 
assigned to serve in groups of three as area 
presidencies and preside over large geographical 
subdivisions of the Church. In this capacity, they 
supervise missions, stakes, districts, wards, and 
branches and are responsible for the effective im¬ 
plementation of Church policies and programs in 
their areas. 

For example, as of 1990, the continent of 
South America included three such areas, conti¬ 
nental Europe was designated as another, and the 
United States and Canada were divided into nine 
areas. The seventies who preside over these areas 
administer all the affairs of the Church within their 
jurisdictions, including missionary work and all 
functions designed to enhance the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of Church members. These sev¬ 


enties make regular visits to missions and stakes 
within their area to train local leaders in their du¬ 
ties and to counsel and instruct Church members 
in conference meetings. They also administer the 
financial affairs of the Church and supervise the 
construction and maintenance of Church build¬ 
ings. Those assigned outside North America live 
within their area and travel to Church headquar¬ 
ters for the general conferences in April and Octo¬ 
ber of each year. Seventies assigned to an area 
within the United States and Canada generally re¬ 
side in or near Salt Lake City, close to Church 
headquarters, and travel at regular intervals to 
their area. These seventies also administer head¬ 
quarters departments of the Church, such as oper¬ 
ations related to Church history, curriculum, 
priesthood and auxiliary organizations, temples, 
family history, missionary work, and correlation. 
These assignments, as well as those that pertain to 
area supervision, are made under the direction of 
the First Presidency and the Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles, with recommendations from the 
presidency of the quorums. All these assignments 
of the Seventy are rotated periodically. The mem¬ 
bers of the presidency of the First Quorum of Sev¬ 
enty serve as executive directors of Church head¬ 
quarters departments. 

Members of the quorums of Seventy who are 
located at Church headquarters meet weekly 
under the direction of the presidency of the First 
Quorum of Seventy. These meetings provide in¬ 
struction for quorum members in Church doctrine 
and procedure. Seventies who are assigned to in¬ 
ternational areas meet together regularly as area 
presidencies within their own assigned territories. 
Twice a year, during the annual and semiannual 
general conferences, all the General Authorities 
meet in Salt Lake City for about two weeks for an 
intensive review of, and instruction in, Church 
policies and programs. They report on Church 
progress and growth in all parts of the world and 
assess Church programs as they apply to various 
nationalities and cultures. All who assemble re¬ 
ceive spiritual instruction and are given renewed 
vision and direction by the First Presidency and 
the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles. 

In accordance with the revelation that man¬ 
dates that the Seventy are to act under the direc¬ 
tion of the Twelve, the seven presidents of the 
First Quorum of Seventy meet regularly with the 
Twelve to receive instruction and to coordinate the 
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work assigned to them. Such coordination is essen¬ 
tial to comply with one of the provisions in the 
revelation: “And every decision made by either of 
these quorums must be by the unanimous voice of 
the same; that is, every member in each quorum 
must he agreed to its decisions, in order to make 
their decisions of the same power or validity one 
with the other” (D&C 107:27). 

Because the function of the Seventy in the 
administrative affairs of the Church remains flexi¬ 
ble, future adjustments to accommodate changing 
situations may be expected. 

DEAN L. LARSEN 


SEX EDUCATION 

Latter-day Saints are instructed that parents have 
the divinely appointed responsibility and privilege 
of teaching their children moral and eternal values 
associated with human sexuality and reproduc¬ 
tion. Except in unusual cases, they cannot ignore 
or shift the ultimate responsibility for educating 
their children about sex to any other person or 
entity. 

The scriptures define the union of the spirit 
and the body as the soul of man (D&C 88:15) and 
declare that marriage and family in the highest 
degree of heavenly glory are eternal (D&C 131:2; 
132:19). Therefore, LDS discussion about sex re¬ 
spects the physical body, life, marriage, family, 
the intentions of God the Creator, and the shared 
creative powers he has entrusted to a heterosexual 
husband and wife {see procreation). The spirit of 
the Lord’s law of love and righteousness requires 
one to keep sacred and appropriate all sexual de¬ 
sires and all related behaviors. All people are ad¬ 
monished to remain chaste before marriage and 
totally faithful in marriage {see ADULTERY; 
chastity). 

At an early age, children begin to recognize 
sexual differences. The Church encourages parents 
to establish open communication by providing 
their children correct information and by being 
aware of each individual child’s readiness for spe¬ 
cific instruction so that children will feel free to 
talk with their parents about sex differences and 
functions. 

Parents are counseled to help their adolescent 
and older children understand the need to stay in 
control of their emotions and behaviors relative to 


physical desire and to teach them how to make 
personal decisions about sexual behavior based on 
moral awareness, with the realization that virtue 
and moral cleanliness lead to strength of character, 
peace of mind, lifelong happiness, and a fulness of 
love. LDS scriptures counsel, “See that ye bridle 
all your passions, that ye may be filled with love” 
(Alma 38:12). 

A Parent’s Guide was developed by the 
Church to provide information and suggest teach¬ 
ing methods to parents. It helps parents teach chil¬ 
dren in the home about sacred and personal mat¬ 
ters appropriate to each age through all the stages 
of childhood, adolescence {see dating and 
courtship), and marriage. President David O. 
MCKAY taught, “The home is the best place in the 
world to teach the child self-restraint, to give him 
[or her] happiness in self-control, and respect for 
the rights of others {IE 62 [Ang. 1959]:583). 
Latter-day Saints view the home as the proper 
place for teaching children about care for the body, 
gender roles, sexuality, changing physical and 
emotional needs, prevention of sexual abuse, and 
enjoyment of proper and virtuous intimacies. 

Where schools have undertaken sex education 
courses and programs, the Church believes the 
materials used should advocate abstinence from 
sex before marriage and should teach correct prin¬ 
ciples that will produce long-term happiness. 
Thus, the Church believes that public education 
should in no way promote or encourage sexual 
promiscuity, a lifestyle that is unhealthy, immoral, 
and fraught with potentially serious consequences. 
The Church takes the position that when sex edu¬ 
cation is taught in the schools, the teacher and the 
course materials should encourage parental in¬ 
volvement in sex-educational discussions to foster 
respect for the family, human life, and natural dif¬ 
ferences between the sexes. When educators teach 
about human sexuality, they should feel that they 
have been entrusted by the parents of their stu¬ 
dents with the privilege of discussing and teaching 
a subject that has eternal significance to the family 
and family members. 
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SEXUALITY 

In LDS life and thought, sexuality consists of atti¬ 
tudes, feelings, and desires that are God-given and 
central to God’s plan for his children, but they are 
not the central motivating force in human action. 
Sexual feelings are to be governed by each individ¬ 
ual within boundaries the Lord has set. Sexuality is 
not characterized as a need, or a deprivation that 
must be satisfied, hut as a desire that should be 
fulfilled only within marriage, with sensitive atten¬ 
tion given to the well-being of one’s heterosexual 
marriage partner. As the offspring of God, humans 
carry the divine light of CHRIST, which is the 
means whereby the appropriate expression of sex¬ 
ual desires can be measured. Depending on 
whether men and women are true or false to this 
light, they will be the masters or the victims of 
sexual feelings. Such desires are to be fulfilled only 
within legal heterosexual marriage, wherein sexual 
involvement is to be an expression of unity, com¬ 
passion, commitment, and love. Mutuality and 
equality are to be the hallmark of a married cou¬ 
ple’s physical intimacy. 

The purposes of appropriate sexual relations 
in marriage include the expression and building of 
joy, unity, love, and oneness. To be “one flesh” is 
to experience an emotional and spiritual unity. 
This oneness is as fundamental a purpose of marital 
relations as is procreation. President Spencer W. 
Kimball stated: 

The union of the sexes, husband and wife (and only 
husband and wife), was for the principal purpose of 
bringing children into the world. Sexual experi¬ 
ences were never intended by the Lord to be a 
mere plaything or merely to satisfy passions and 
lusts. We know of no directive from the Lord that 
proper sexual experience between husbands and 
wives need be limited totally to the procreation of 
children, but we find much evidence from Adam 
until now that no provision was ever made by the 
Lord for indiscriminate sex [1975, p. 4]. 

Furthermore, as Paul noted, “Let the husband 
render unto the wife due benevolence: and like¬ 
wise also the wife unto the husband. The wife hath 
not power of her own body, but the husband: and 
likewise also the husband hath not power of his 
own body, but the wife” (1 Cor. 7:3-4). Thus, 
physical intimacy is a blessing to married couples 
when it is an expression of their mutual benevo¬ 
lence and commitment to each other’s well-being, 


an affirmation of their striving to be emotionally 
and spiritually one. The key in sexual matters is 
unselfishness. Self-centered pursuit of physical 
desire is destructive of the unity and love that 
characterize healthy marital relations. Such love 
or charity is long-suffering, kind, not envious, 
does “not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not 
[one’s] own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil” (1 Cor. 13:4-5), and is compatible with the 
light of Christ, which directs all in the ways of 
righteousness. 

Bringing children into a loving home is con¬ 
sidered a sacred privilege and responsibility of 
husbands and wives. Given that context, birth 
control is a matter left to the prayerful, mutual 
decisions of a righteous couple, with the counsel 
that husbands must be considerate of their wives, 
who experience the greater physical and emotional 
demands in bearing children. A woman’s health 
and strength are to be preserved in childbearing; 
thus, wisdom should govern how a husband and 
wife carry out the responsibility to become parents 
and to care for their offspring. 

Sexual feelings in the mature man or woman 
are relatively strong and constant, and they are not 
evil. An early apostle of this dispensation, Parley 
P. Pratt, noted: 

Some persons have supposed that our natural affec¬ 
tions were the results of a fallen and corrupt nature, 
and that they are “carnal, sensual, and devilish,” 
and therefore ought to be resisted, subdued, or 
overcome as so many evils which prevent our per¬ 
fection, or progress in the spiritual life. . . . Our 
natural affections are planted in us by the Spirit of 
God, for a wise purpose; and they are the very 
main-springs of life and happiness—they are the 
cement of all virtuous and heavenly society—they 
are the essence of charity, or love. . . . There is not a 
more pure and holy principle in existence than the 
affection which glows in the bosom of a virtuous 
man for his companion [p. 52]. 

As with any appetite or passion, physical desire can 
be distorted, overindulged, or misused. Spencer 
W. Kimball observed that, as in all other aspects of 
marriage, there are virtues to be observed in sex¬ 
ual matters: “There are some people who have said 
that behind the bedroom doors anything goes. 
That is not true and the Lord would not condone 
it” (Kimball, 1982, p. 312). 

The Church prohibits sexual involvement ex¬ 
cept between a man and woman who are lawfully 
married to each other. Latter-day Saints are ex- 
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pected to abstain from sexual intercourse prior to 
marriage and to honor the marriage covenant by 
confining sexual relations to the spouse only (see 
CHASTITY; premarital sex). Sexual morality also 
requires abstention from activities that arouse de¬ 
sires not expressible until marriage. Sexual absti¬ 
nence prior to marriage is considered not only 
right and possible but also beneficial. Abstinence is 
not viewed as repression, nor are there any partic¬ 
ular negative consequences to so living. 

Parents have the obligation to teach their chil¬ 
dren both the goodness—the sacredness—of the 
power to create life (see PROCREATION) and the 
principles of maturation and sexual development. 
Church leaders encourage parents to discuss sexu¬ 
ality openly with their children, answering their 
questions straightforwardly and contrasting the 
Lord’s plan for his children—which includes their 
eventual ability to produce children themselves— 
with the ways this power to create life can be pro¬ 
faned or abused. Children are to be prepared 
while young and, according to appropriate stages 
of development, are to be taught regarding human 
reproduction and the emotional and spiritual 
meanings of the procreative power and sexual de¬ 
sires that will grow within them (see sex 
education). Parents are expected to teach correct 
principles and to be examples of what they teach, 
treating each other with compassion and charity 
and living in a relationship of absolute fidelity. 

Fundamental to all parental instruction is a 
parent-child relationship of love and trust. Youth 
are vulnerable to sexual enticements both because 
of the strength of their developing desires and be¬ 
cause they are still growing in understanding and 
responsibility. Full comprehension of the conse¬ 
quences—to themselves and to succeeding gener¬ 
ations—of the failure to abstain sexually may not 
come simultaneously with their sexual interests. 
Trust and respect for parents can help insulate ado¬ 
lescents from temptation while their capacity to 
exercise full rights and responsibilities matures. 

Parents’ responsibility to educate children 
sensitively and directly should not be delegated to 
the public schools or other agencies outside the 
home. When public sex-education programs are 
offered, LDS parents are counseled to assure that 
such programs adequately acknowledge the sanc¬ 
tity of marriage and promote family-oriented val¬ 
ues and standards. When such agencies undertake 
sex education, LDS parents should have prepared 
and taught their children in such a way that school 


programs will at best be a supplement to the foun¬ 
dations of understanding established in the family 
circle. 

The standard of sexual morality endorsed by 
the Church applies equally to men and women. 
Given that the power to create life is central to 
God’s plan for his children, sexual transgression is 
most serious (see adultery). Those who violate 
the law of chastity may be subject to Church 
disciplinary procedures, designed to help 
them cease their transgressions and restore them 
to full fellowship. Whether it is adultery, fornica¬ 
tion, sexual abuse, incest, rape, perversion, or any 
other unholy practices, such behavior is to be ad¬ 
dressed vigorously by local Church authorities, 
who seek the repentance of perpetrators and the 
protection of any victims. Homosexual relation¬ 
ships are prohibited (see homosexuality). In 
such cases, the Church affirms that such distor¬ 
tions in sexual feelings or behavior can, with the 
Lord’s help, be overcome. A compassionate inter¬ 
est in the well-being of transgressors and the heal¬ 
ing of relationships should motivate Church inter¬ 
est and action. Sexual wrongdoing is not to be 
condoned, ignored, or addressed casually. Trans¬ 
gressors themselves can be forgiven, but only by 
repenting and coming unto Christ (see repen¬ 
tance) and, through his atonement, turning 
away from their destructive beliefs and practices. 

Victims of rape or incest often experience 
trauma and feelings of guilt, but they are not re¬ 
sponsible for the evil done by others, and they de¬ 
serve and need to be restored to their sense of in¬ 
nocence through the love and counsel of Church 
leaders. 

Practically speaking, the benefits of living a 
chaste life prior to marriage and of observing a re¬ 
lationship of fidelity after marriage apply to every 
dimension of marriage and family relationships. By 
remaining chaste before marriage and totally faith¬ 
ful to one’s spouse in a heterosexual marriage, one 
can avoid some physically debilitating diseases, 
extramarital pregnancies, and venereal infections 
passed on to offspring. The sense of trust, loyalty, 
love, and commitment essential to the ideal of one¬ 
ness in marriage and family life is not damaged or 
strained. Furthermore, one’s relationship to and 
confidence in God are strengthened. By governing 
the power to create life, one sets the stage for the 
exercise of these desires, not whimsically, but with 
a reverence for the sacredness of the divine powers 
of creation. 
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SICK, BLESSING THE 

Latter-day Saints are committed to the reality of 
healing through faith in Jesus Christ, to a health 
code (the word of wisdom) that is a form of pre¬ 
ventive medicine, and to the proper use of modern 
medical skills. 

Latter-day Saints believe that Christ ordained 
and sent his disciples, in ancient and modern 
times, with the promise that through faith they 
might heal. The gift of healing is one of the gifts of 
the Spirit, a gift that may be present both in the 



A young woman receives a Melchizedek Priesthood 
blessing of comfort and, if it is God’s will, healing. The 
elders anoint the sick with consecrated olive oil (see 
James 5:14). Photograph, 1986; courtesy Floyd 
Holdman. 


one who administers and the one who receives. 
The admonition of James is reenacted in LDS prac¬ 
tice. “Is any sick among you? let him call for the 
elders of the church; and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord: 
And the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the 
Lord shall raise him up; and if he have committed 
sins, they shall be forgiven him” (James 5:14-15; 
cf. D&C 42:43-44). 

It is clear from modern revelation that even 
though not all have this gift of faith, they may still 
have faith in Christ and the gospel. In many LDS 
homes there is exercise of the gift of healing 
through administrations of the father’s priesthood. 
Blessings of the sick are generally given by two 
melchizedek priesthood bearers. There are no 
prescribed prayers for this kind of blessing, but 
one of the priesthood bearers anoints the head of 
the sick person with a little consecrated olive oil 
and says in substance: “In the name of Jesus Christ 
and by authority of the Holy Melchizedek Priest¬ 
hood, I lay my hands upon your head and anoint 
you with this consecrated oil, which has been dedi¬ 
cated for the blessing of the sick.” Additional 
words may be said in harmony with, and under the 
guidance of, the Spirit. 

Following this anointing, two or more priest¬ 
hood bearers lay their hands upon the head of the 
sick person, and one being spokesman calls the 
person by name and says in substance, “In the 
name of Jesus Christ and by the authority of the 
holy Melchizedek Priesthood, we seal and confirm 
upon you this anointing with which you have been 
anointed to the end that ...” He then voices a 
prayer of supplication and of blessing as the Spirit 
directs. The ORDINANCE concludes in the name of 
Jesus Christ. If two priesthood bearers are not 
available for the ceremony, one may perform both 
parts of the blessing. 

In the temples of the Church throughout the 
world, frequent prayers are offered for those who 
are sick, bereaved, or in need. The names of those 
afflicted may be placed upon a temple prayer roll 
by request of family or friends. This practice de¬ 
rives from abundant scriptural counsels regarding 
unity in prayer—“Be agreed as touching all things 
ye shall ask” (D&C 27:18)—and the conviction that 
the modern temple, as anciently, is a house of 
prayer (D&C 109:8). United prayer and fasting, 
sometimes by an entire ward or stake and in 
some historic instances by the full world member¬ 
ship of the Church, is occasionally advocated. This 
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is the fulfillment of a divine admonition: “If ye are 
not one ye are not mine” (D&C 38:27). 

Historically, miraculous healings have fol¬ 
lowed spiritual administrations to the sick for every 
kind of affliction, in every generation, and in every 
part of the Church. The promise is that the blind 
may receive sight, the deaf hear, the paralytic re¬ 
gain the use of limbs. Illustrative scriptural refer¬ 
ences are: “He that hath faith in me to be healed, 
and is not appointed unto death, shall be healed” 
(D&C 42:48). And those who “have not faith to be 
healed, but believe, shall be nourished with all 
tenderness” (verse 43). 

Three scriptural cautions apply to the princi¬ 
ple of blessing the sick. First, worthiness is to be 
cultivated by all. At any time, men or women may 
face the crisis of disease or injury and be asked to 
exercise faith in behalf of themselves or loved 
ones. Second, blessings are not to be given as 
SIGNS for the skeptical, to satisfy curiosity, or to 
“consume it upon their lusts” (D&C 46:9). Faith in 
Christ is the prerequisite, not the consequence, of 
blessing the sick. Third, the resulting relief, heal¬ 
ing, and fulfillment are not to be boasted about or 
heralded, but rather to “be spoken with care, and 
by constraint of the Spirit” (D&C 63:64; 84:73; 
105:24). This is consistent with the plea of the Mas¬ 
ter in the New Testament after many of his miracu¬ 
lous healings: “See thou tell no man!” (Matt. 8:4; 
cf. D&C 50:33). 

NEPHI K. KEZERIAN 


SIGMA GAMMA CHI 

See: LDS Student Association 


SIGNS 

[Signs mark, indicate, represent, symbolize, give direc¬ 
tion, or point to other things beyond themselves, and are 
sometimes miraculous or extraordinary in nature. The 
scriptures speak of God’s “signs and wonders” by which 
his work, power, and wisdom are made known or recog¬ 
nized by people in the earth (Ex. 7:3-5). True signs pro¬ 
vide objective evidence that an event can reasonably be 
expected, such as the new star in the east being a sign of 
Christ’s birth (Matt. 2:1, 2) or certain dark clouds her¬ 
alding a storm (Matt. 16:1-4). False or counterfeit signs 
are deceptive and give a false hope of security if accepted 
(Ex. 7:11-12; 8:7; DirC 63:7-9. 


Articles pertaining directly to this subject are Sign 
Seeking; Signs as Divine Witnesses; Signs of the Times; 
Signs of the True Chruch. Related articles are Jesus 
Christ: Birth of Jesus Christ; Miracles; and Second Com¬ 
ing of Jesus Christ.] 
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condemnation of unbelievers (D&C 63:11). 

In revealing his power in the heavens and on 
earth, God has used numerous signs and wonders. 
He “hath given a law unto all things, by which they 
move in their times and their seasons; and their 
courses are fixed, even the courses of the heavens 
and the earth, which comprehend the earth and all 
the planets, . . . and any man who hath seen any or 
the least of these hath seen God moving in his maj¬ 
esty and power” (D&C 88:42-47). Miracles per¬ 
formed by the power of God are signs of his might 
and majesty (cf. Ex. 7:3). He parted the Red Sea 
for the children of Israel after bringing the ten 
plagues upon the Egyptians (Ex. 7-12; 14:1-31). 
He confirmed Gideon’s divine call by several signs 
(Judg. 6:17-23, 36-40). 

During his mortal ministry the Lord filled 
empty nets with fish after the disciples had fished 
all night but caught nothing (Luke 5:6). He healed 
the sick, raised the dead, caused the lame to walk 
and the blind to see, and calmed the storm (see 
miracles). The foregoing, and with hundreds of 
other instances, attest to the power and might of 
God, both in heaven and on earth. 

Signs strengthen the faith of believers and 
therefore are beheld by those who already believe 
in Christ as confirmations of their belief. Jesus 
Christ revealed to the Prophet Joseph smith, “I 
will show miracles, signs, and wonders, unto all 
those who believe on my name” (D&C 35:8) and 
“he that believeth shall be blest with signs follow¬ 
ing, even as it is written” (D&C 68:10). Signs that 
follow faithful believers are many. They “shall heal 
the sick, . . . cast out devils, and shall be delivered 
from those who would administer . . . deadly poi¬ 
son,” and if occasion warrants, they could even 
“raise the dead” (D&C 124:98-100; cf. Mark 
16:17-18). In addition, faithful Saints have a com- 
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is the fulfillment of a divine admonition: “If ye are 
not one ye are not mine” (D&C 38:27). 

Historically, miraculous healings have fol¬ 
lowed spiritual administrations to the sick for every 
kind of affliction, in every generation, and in every 
part of the Church. The promise is that the blind 
may receive sight, the deaf hear, the paralytic re¬ 
gain the use of limbs. Illustrative scriptural refer¬ 
ences are: “He that hath faith in me to be healed, 
and is not appointed unto death, shall be healed” 
(D&C 42:48). And those who “have not faith to be 
healed, but believe, shall be nourished with all 
tenderness” (verse 43). 

Three scriptural cautions apply to the princi¬ 
ple of blessing the sick. First, worthiness is to be 
cultivated by all. At any time, men or women may 
face the crisis of disease or injury and be asked to 
exercise faith in behalf of themselves or loved 
ones. Second, blessings are not to be given as 
SIGNS for the skeptical, to satisfy curiosity, or to 
“consume it upon their lusts” (D&C 46:9). Faith in 
Christ is the prerequisite, not the consequence, of 
blessing the sick. Third, the resulting relief, heal¬ 
ing, and fulfillment are not to be boasted about or 
heralded, but rather to “be spoken with care, and 
by constraint of the Spirit” (D&C 63:64; 84:73; 
105:24). This is consistent with the plea of the Mas¬ 
ter in the New Testament after many of his miracu¬ 
lous healings: “See thou tell no man!” (Matt. 8:4; 
cf. D&C 50:33). 
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forting assurance, which comes to those who rec¬ 
ognize the signs, that God’s plans will not be frus¬ 
trated (D&C 3:1; 10:43) 

In addition to manifesting God’s power, signs 
have been given as a witness of the coming of 
Christ to earth. Latter-day Saints believe that signs 
were given to prepare the people for his coming in 
the meridian OF time. King benjamin declared, 
“And many signs, and wonders, and types, and 
shadows showed he unto them, concerning his 
coming” (Mosiah 3:15). Mormon reports that 
among the Book of Mormon people, signs and 
wonders abounded prior to the birth of Christ in 
the Holy Land (3 Ne. 1:4-22) and before his visit 
to the Western Hemisphere (3 Ne. 8-10). 

Of particular interest in the present 
DISPENSATION OF THE FULNESS OF TIMES are 
signs pertaining to the second coming of Christ (see 
SECOND COMING OF JESUS Christ). The Lord has 
revealed the SIGNS of the times (1 Thes. 5:1-2) 
to guide the faithful in their preparation for the 
“great and dreadful day of the Lord” (D&C 
110:14) —that is, for Christ’s second coming to the 
earth. Thus, the faithful watch for the signs so that 
when the hour comes, it will be great, but not 
dreadful to them (cf. 1 Thes. 5:2-4). 

Elder Bruce R. McConkie noted at least fifty- 
one different signs, many of which pertain to natu¬ 
ral phenomena, that have been foretold, pointing 
to the second coming of Christ. These include 
earthquakes, famines, depressions, economic tur¬ 
moil, strikes, anarchy, violence, disasters, calami¬ 
ties, disease, plague, and pestilence. At the same 
time, both worldly knowledge and gospel knowl¬ 
edge increase, holy temples are built throughout 
the earth, Israel is gathered, and the true gospel is 
preached in all the world (MD, pp. 715-34). 
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SIGN SEEKING 

Signs are greeted by the faithful with reverence 
and appreciation (see signs as divine witness). 
On the other hand, a sign can become a condemna¬ 
tion to an unbeliever (D&C 63:7-11). Skeptics 
may rationalize the signs as aberrations of nature, 


harden their heart, and not recognize or acknowl¬ 
edge God’s “hand in all things” (D&C 59:21). 
When an unbeliever seeks for a sign he is tempting 
God and subjects himself to possible condemna¬ 
tion and the wrath of god. Two vivid Book of 
Mormon cases illustrating the consequences of 
unholy sign seeking are Sherem (Jacob 7:13-14) 
and Korihor (Alma 30:43-56). Furthermore, Jesus 
said to the Jewish rulers, “a wicked and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign” (Matt. 16:4). And 
in the latter days, Jesus explained that “he that 
seeketh signs shall see signs, but not unto salva¬ 
tion” (D&C 63:7). There is a great difference be¬ 
tween signs to confirm or reward faith and the 
seeking of signs as an excuse for not exercising faith 
or as a substitute for faith. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

The phrase “signs of the times” was used by Jesus 
Christ when he reproved certain antagonists for 
not recognizing earlier prophecies relative to his 
second advent. He said they understood signs per¬ 
taining to the weather, but did not understand the 
“signs of the times” (Matt. 16:3). Recognizing such 
signs will enable discerning individuals to under¬ 
stand the unfolding of prophetic events in the final 
phase of the earth’s history. Prophets before and 
after Christ have prophesied that there would be 
signs pertaining to events occurring prior to 
Christ’s second coming (Joel 2:30-31; Amos 8:11- 
12; 2 Thes. 2:1-3; TPJS, pp. 286-87). 

These signs include the coming of false 
Christs and false prophets and the deception of 
many who believe in them (Matt. 24:11, 23-24). 
Included also are wars, rumors of wars, famines, 
earthquakes, pestilence, and other natural calami¬ 
ties (Matt. 24:6, 27; Mark 13:5—8). Latter-day rev¬ 
elation provides additional insights concerning 
these eschatological catastrophes and the conse¬ 
quences of them for those who are unprepared 
(D&C 29:13-21; 45:25-45). The gospel of Jesus 
Christ will be preached throughout the earth as a 
sign that the Lord’s coming draws near (JS—M 
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1:31), and for those who believe and obey, his com¬ 
ing will be glorious. Even though no one on earth 
knows the exact time of Jesus’ return (D&C 49:7), 
those who recognize the signs and prepare them¬ 
selves by “treasuring up [his] word, shall not be 
deceived” (JS—M 1:37). These shall he as the 
“wise virgins” of Jesus’ parable and shall profit 
from the signs of the times (Matt. 25:1-13; D&C 
45:56; 53:54). 

[See also Jesus Christ: Second Coming of 
Jesus Christ.] 
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SIGNS OF THE TRUE CHURCH 

The New Testament shows that in the meridian 
OF time Jesus Christ established his Church with 
definite doctrines, principles, and ordinances, and 
specifically ordained officers, giving the Church 
recognizable features by which it could be known. 
Many of the signs or essential features evident in 
Christ’s New Testament Church are also recogniz¬ 
able in the Church he restored to the earth 
through the Prophet Joseph smith. 

Faith, Repentance, Baptism, and the Holy 
Ghost. One sign of Christ’s Church is its insist¬ 
ence on the basic principles and ordinances of the 
gospel. Membership in the New Testament 
Church was obtained by faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, repentance from sin, baptism in water, and 
the LAYING ON OF HANDS for the GIFT OF THE 

holy ghost (Acts 2:37-38). Baptism was by im¬ 
mersion administered by one having authority, 
just as Jesus was baptized in the Jordan River by 
John the Baptist (Matt. 3:11-16). Jesus said, “Ex¬ 
cept a man be horn of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God” (John 3:5). 

The gift of the Holy Ghost was bestowed 
through the laying on of hands by one having au¬ 
thority, as exemplified at Samaria when Peter and 
John encountered some newly baptized persons: 
“For as yet [the Holy Ghost] was fallen upon none 
of them: only they were baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. Then laid they their hands on 
them, and they received the Holy Ghost” (Acts 
8:16-17). The same procedure is demonstrated by 
Paul at Ephesus (Acts 19:1-6). These same ordi¬ 
nances are required for membership in the Church 
today (cf. A of F 4). 


Church Organization. Certain presiding offi¬ 
cers, such as apostles and prophets, are charac¬ 
teristic of the Church of Jesus Christ. Paul states 
that Christ “gave some, apostles; and some, proph¬ 
ets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body 
[church] of Christ” (Eph. 4:11-12; cf. 2:20). The 
Church of Jesus Christ was restored to the earth in 
the early nineteenth century through the Prophet 
Joseph Smith with “the same organization that ex¬ 
isted in the Primitive Church, namely, apostles, 
prophets, pastors, teachers, evangelists, and so 
forth” (A of F 6; see also organization of the 
CHURCH IN NEW TESTAMENT TIMES; QUORUM OF 
THE TWELVE APOSTLES; SEVENTY). 

Miracles and Gifts of the Spirit. Jesus and 
the apostles performed miracles by faith and the 
power of God. Latter-day Saints believe that 
where there are apostles and prophets the gifts and 
signs of the Spirit will be present (Matt. 11:5). 
Where there is true faith, there will be miracles, 
and God’s power will he manifest (Morm. 9:7-25). 
Bruce R. McConkie, an apostle, wrote, “Miracles 
wrought by the power of God are the perfect proof 
of pure religion. They are always . . . without fail, 
found in the true Church. Their absence is conclu¬ 
sive, absolute, and irrefutable proof of apostasy” 
(pp. 374-75). 

Continued Revelation. The New Testament 
Church of Jesus Christ experienced frequent reve¬ 
lation, such as the visits of angels (Acts 4:5-19; 
10:3; 27:23), visions (Acts 9:3-8), and the workings 
of the Holy Ghost (cf. John 15:26-27; 16:7-15). 
Through these means, knowledge was received 
from heaven. Continued revelation from God is 
necessary for the leaders of the Church and its 
members to learn the mind and will of the Lord 
and how to proceed from day to day. This view of 
revelation is stated thus in the latter-day Church: 
“We believe all that God has revealed, all that He 
does now reveal, and we believe that He will yet 
reveal many great and important things pertaining 
to the Kingdom of God” (A of F 9). 

Persecution. The New Testament shows that 
true followers of Jesus Christ were inevitably per¬ 
secuted. Jesus said to his apostles, “If ye were of 
the world, the world would love his own, . . . but I 
have chosen you out of the world, therefore the 
world hateth you” (John 15:19). Paul said that “all 
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1:31), and for those who believe and obey, his com¬ 
ing will be glorious. Even though no one on earth 
knows the exact time of Jesus’ return (D&C 49:7), 
those who recognize the signs and prepare them¬ 
selves by “treasuring up [his] word, shall not be 
deceived” (JS—M 1:37). These shall he as the 
“wise virgins” of Jesus’ parable and shall profit 
from the signs of the times (Matt. 25:1-13; D&C 
45:56; 53:54). 

[See also Jesus Christ: Second Coming of 
Jesus Christ.] 

DAVID F. BOONE 
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that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer per¬ 
secution” (2 Tim. 3:12). Hence, a sign or character¬ 
istic of the true Church is rejection and persecu¬ 
tion by the wicked (see worldliness). 

Sealing Power. Jesus gave his apostles the 
power to bind or seal on earth and in heaven. He 
said, “Verily I say unto you. Whatsoever ye shall 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and what¬ 
soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven” (Matt. 18:18). This sealing power is a 
feature of the latter-day Church (D&C 128:8-10). 

Salvation of the Dead. The true Church of 
Jesus Christ promulgates the doctrines and ordi¬ 
nances that provide for salvation of the dead. 
Evidence thereof is seen in 1 Corinthians 15:29 
and 1 Peter 3:18-20 and 4:6. Christ’s mission 
would not be complete without such a provision, 
because so many persons die without even hearing 
the name of Jesus Christ, and without either 
knowledge or understanding of the gospel (see 
BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD). 

Temples. Jesus called the temple in Jerusalem 
“my father’s house” (John 2:16). A temple is a facil¬ 
ity necessary for the total implementation of the 
laws and ordinances of the Church of Jesus Christ; 
therefore, the latter-day Church builds temples for 
the benefit of the people. From the days of Adam 
to the present, whenever the Lord has had a peo¬ 
ple on earth, temples and temple ordinances have 
been a crowning feature of their worship. In a rev¬ 
elation to the Prophet Joseph Smith regarding 
temples, endowments, and sacred ordinances, the 
Lord explained that these have been associated 
with the people of God in every dispensation 
(D&C 124:39-40; cf. MD, p. 780). 

Name of the Church. Christ’s Church bears 
his name, and believers in Jesus Christ take upon 
themselves his name by baptism (see JESUS 
CHRIST: TAKING THE NAME OF, UPON ONESELF). 
When the Nephites asked the Lord what the name 
of his Church should be, Jesus said, “How be it my 
church save it be called in my name? For if a 
church be called in Moses’ name it be Moses’ 
church; or if it be called in the name of a man then 
it be the church of a man; but if it be called in my 
name then it is my church, if it so be that they are 
built upon my gospel" (3 Ne. 27:8). The name of 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is 
symbolic of its author and ideal. 


Missionary Activity. Jesus commanded his 
disciples to go into all the world to teach his gospel 
and baptize those who believe (Matt. 28:18-20). 
Extensive missionary activity characterized the 
New Testament Church, as with Paul, Barnabas, 
Philip, and others. This characteristic is consid¬ 
ered urgent by the Church today (D&C 58:64; see 
also missions). 

Love. True faith and obedience bring the fruits 
of the Spirit, the greatest of which is love. Jesus 
said, “By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another” (John 
13:35; cf. 1 Cor. 13). 
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LEON R. HARTSHORN 


SILK CULTURE 

President Brigham YOUNG conceived sericulture 
in the Great Basin as an important component in 
economic stability. He regarded locally produced 
silk as a practical textile and as a light industry that 
could be maintained at home by women and chil¬ 
dren, requiring less intensive labor and capital out¬ 
lay than cotton, flax, or wool. He planted the first 
mulberry trees in Deseret, which were imported 
from France in 1855. 

In 1856, Elizabeth Whitaker produced co¬ 
coons from worms that her husband brought from 
England as eggs; in 1858, Nancy Barrows planted 
mulberry seeds, feeding her worms on lettuce 
leaves until the mulberry trees matured. She 
reeled thread, wove it into fabric, and made the 
first silk dress in the territory of Deseret in 1859. 
In 1863, Octave Ursenbach and his wife exhibited 
3,000 cocoons they had produced in Salt Lake 
City. Paul and Susanna Cardon produced silk in 
Cache Valley during the early 1860s, and Paul A. 
Schettler and his family set up a loom for weaving 
silk in 1867 and began raising cocoons in Salt Lake 
City. 

In 1867, President Young offered free eggs 
and mulberry leaves to any persons willing to “un¬ 
dertake the work” of hatching, tending, and feed- 
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At the General Conference in April 1868, Brigham Young encouraged the cultivation of silk. 
Using the tools shown here, women and children in nearly 150 communities raised millions of 
silkworms and harvested, spun, and wove silk for dresses, draperies, and other fine articles. 
The enterprise was disbanded by the end of the century. 


ing the worms. He called George D. Watt to pro¬ 
mote silk culture throughout the territory and Zina 
D. H. young, of the newly reorganized relief 
society, to head the silk project. She traveled 
widely over the territory, delivering speeches, and 
organizing and teaching classes. 

Carolyn Jackson raised the first silk in St. 
George in 1869. In Ogden Mariana Comb Bens 
was independently producing silk before the Relief 
Society took it on. By 1870, most ward Relief Soci¬ 
eties produced silk, and by 1880 every Relief Soci¬ 
ety in the territory had a silk project. Important 
promoters of silk culture were A. K. Thurber in 
Spanish Fork, Daniel Graves in Provo, and Anson 
Call and Mary Carter in Layton. Susan B. Anthony 
and Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes both enjoyed gifts 
of silk articles. 

The silk industry continued moderately 
healthy through most of the 1880s, but a lull 
marked the late 1880s and the early 1890s. The last 
surge of Utah’s silk works began when officials de¬ 
cided to feature silk at the state exhibit at the 1893 


World’s Fair. The exhibit was a stunning success, 
and the attention it received resulted in renewed 
activity. 

Headed by Zina D. H. Young, the Utah Silk 
Commission was established by the state legisla¬ 
ture in 1896 to replace the older Deseret Silk Asso¬ 
ciation, simultaneously authorizing payment of a 
bounty of twenty-five cents per pound for cocoons 
produced in the state. During 1897-1904, boun¬ 
ties were paid on 4,769, 7,493, 6,479, and 8,647 
pounds of cocoons. Although production nearly 
doubled during these years, the crop was never 
profitable. In 1905, the legislature could not justify 
renewing the cocoon bounty, and except for indi¬ 
viduals scattered throughout the state who main¬ 
tained silk culture as a hobby, sericulture ended in 
Utah in 1905. 
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ELIZABETH H. HALL 


SIN 

Sin is willful wrongdoing. James indicates that it 
can also be the willful failure to do right: “There¬ 
fore to him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it 
not, to him it is sin” (4:17). Sin is transgression of 
the law (1 Jn. 3:4), but one is not held responsible 
for sins against a law that one has not had opportu¬ 
nity to know. Orson F. Whitney, an apostle, ex¬ 
plained: 

Sin is the transgression of divine law, as made 
known through the conscience or by revelation. A 
man sins when he violates his conscience, going 
contrary to light and knowledge—not the light and 
knowledge that has come to his neighbor, but that 
which has come to himself. He sins when he does 
the opposite of what he knows to be right. Up to 
that point he only blunders. One may suffer painful 
consequences for only blundering, but he cannot 
commit sin unless he knows better than to do the 
thing in which the sin consists. One must have a 
conscience before he can violate it [pp. 241-42]. 

God does not hold one responsible for wrong done 
in ignorance or harm done to others unintention¬ 
ally, because such actions do not constitute sin. 
One’s ignorance, immaturity, or even recklessness 
may injure others, and individuals may be account¬ 
able for the consequences they help to bring 
about. But in such situations, where there is no ill 
intent, there is no sin. This does not mean that 
people who do wrong in ignorance do not suffer, 
perhaps physically or in their relationships with 
others. Moreover, when one becomes aware of 
having contributed to problems, it usually would 
be considered sin to avoid making amends or to 
refuse to help correct the difficulties created. 

The Greek verb used in the New Testament 
meaning “to sin” is hamartanein. This word in¬ 
vokes the imagery of the archer, and can mean “to 
miss the mark.” When people sin, they look “be¬ 
yond the mark” toward inferior or selfish goals. 
The scriptures define mankind’s high mark or call¬ 
ing as “that they might have joy” (2 Ne. 2:25). God, 
who experiences a fulness of joy (cf. 3 Ne. 28:10), 


may be trusted to know the proper way to bliss. He 
offers to his children all that he has. He sent his 
Son to “save his people from their sins” (Matt. 
1:21). To sin knowingly is to transgress or overstep 
the borders of the way to peace and happiness, and 
to reject the mission of the Savior. 

All mortals inherently possess hearts that can 
be attuned to depths oflove, peace, and purity (cf. 
Moro. 7:14-18). But through sin (intentionally 
doing wrong), humans obliterate joy and foster ha¬ 
tred, violence, and misery (see 2 Ne. 2:26-27; 
Mosiah 3:19; Hel. 14:30-31). Sin wastes, corrupts, 
saddens, and destroys. It extinguishes the “perfect 
brightness of hope” offered by Christ (2 Ne. 31:20) 
and replaces it with despair (Moro. 10:22). Its sting 
does not enliven or gladden the heart, but awakens 
“a lively sense of. . . guilt” (Mosiah 2:38), which is 
an unwished-for but inescapable consequence for 
the unrepentant. 

The first taste of sin is bitter. As children ma¬ 
ture, “sin conceiveth in their hearts, and they taste 
the bitter” (Moses 6:55). However, experimenta¬ 
tion with sin is deceptively addictive. Even as a 
person’s spiritual sensitivities dim; the sting may 
seem to diminish in time. Things are not as they 
seem to one in sin. It is as though one sleeps. The 
repetition of sin (known in the scriptures as wick¬ 
edness) clouds one’s view, and the effects of sin are 
more bitter with the progressive passing of life. 
Isaiah compares it to “when an hungry man 
dreameth, and, behold, he eateth; but he awaketh, 
and his soul is empty” (Isa. 29:8). And PAUL noted, 
sinners “being past feeling have given themselves 
over unto lasciviousness, to work all uncleanness 
with greediness” (Eph. 4:19). 

Sin includes the willful breaking of covenants 
with God. It ruptures family and social relation¬ 
ships, creates disorder and mistrust, and encour¬ 
ages the selfish pursuit of one’s own ends to the 
detriment of the community. Covenants give a 
sense of stability and permanence—they signal 
what to expect from one another. But sin creates 
uncertainty and instability. It never leads to the 
happiness expected, but to disappointment. As 
Jacob testified, breaking covenants creates suffer¬ 
ing for the innocent: “Ye have broken the hearts of 
your tender wives . . .; and the sobbings of their 
hearts ascend up to God against you. . . . Many 
hearts died, pierced with deep wounds” (Jacob 
2:35). 

Sins are expressions of living in resistance to 
God and the things of the spirit. “A man being evil 
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cannot do that which is good” (Moro. 7:10), be¬ 
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S inner Fleeing Judgment (1977, acrylic on masonite, 
18" X 24") was painted by LDS artist James Christensen 
(b. 1942). The fantasy work depicts an anxious figure 
whose investment in worldly treasure—represented by 
luxurious clothing—has woven a varicolored trap that 
slows flight and leaves no escape. Courtesy Museum of 
Fine Arts, Brigham Young University. 


bear” (1 Ne. 16:1). Those refusing to live the truth 
rationalize and justify their wrongdoing. Cain, al¬ 
ready having committed murder, responded to the 
Lord’s inquiry about Abel’s whereabouts by lying 
(“I know not”), and then hypocritically challenging 
God: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” (Gen. 4:9; 
Moses 5:34). 

Sin blinds one to the truth in any given situa¬ 
tion. Nathan the prophet told king David a story of 
a man who possessed many Hocks of sheep, but 
who, nevertheless, slaughtered the pet ewe lamb 
of a poor family to feed a guest. David was in¬ 
censed. He judged that such a man should restore 
to the wronged family fourfold and be executed. 
Nathan declared: “Thou art the man” (2 Sam. 
12:7). Spiritually blinded by his adultery with 
Bathsheba and the murder of her husband Uriah (2 
Sam. 11), David no longer saw himself as he was 
seen by the prophet or, apparently, by anyone 
willing to examine the situation on the basis of the 
Lord’s commandments. 

“If we say that we have fellowship with him 
[Christ], and walk in darkness, we lie, and do not 
the truth: ... If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us” (1 Jn. 
1:6, 8). When a truth is not lived, it is seen falsely. 
Even personal guilt for sin is seen by the unrepent- 
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ant as having been placed on them by someone 
else, and not as a symptom of their own hardness 
against the truth. Whether the sin be “great,” such 
as murder, adultery, or embezzlement, or “small,” 
as in pride, harshness, or jealousy, its effects are 
manifest in predictable patterns of behavior. These 
patterns commonly include being burdened by, 
blind to, or excusing oneself from, what one knows 
to be true. 

Rarely do the scriptures give a detailed cata¬ 
log of sins. Usually they give illustrative examples 
(cf. Alina 1:32; 16:18; Hel. 4:12). President Ezra 
Taft benson described the attitudes associated 
with the universal sin of pride: “Our enmity to¬ 
ward God takes on many labels, such as rebellion, 
hard-heartedness, stiff-neckedness, unrepentant, 
puffed up, easily offended, and sign seekers” (Ben¬ 
son, p. 4). King Benjamin noted, “I cannot tell you 
all the things whereby ye may commit sin; for 
there are divers ways and means, even so many 
that I cannot number them. But this much I can 
tell you, that if ye do not . . . continue in the faith 
of what ye have heard concerning the coming of 
our Lord, even unto the end of your lives, ye must 
perish. And now, O man, remember, and perish 
not” (Mosiah 4:29-30). 

To be spiritually born of God is to be awak¬ 
ened, to be released from the burdens of sin (see 
FORGIVENESS; NATURAL MAN; REPENTANGE). The 
Book of Mormon records the history of a people 
who, for a time, overcame the bondage of sin. Of 
them it says, “And it came to pass that there was no 
contention in the land, because of the love of God 
which did dwell in the hearts of the people. And 
there were no envyings, nor strifes, nor tumults, 
nor whoredoms, nor lyings, nor murders, nor any 
manner of lasciviousness; and surely there could 
not be a happier people among all the people who 
had been created by the hand of God” (4 Ne. 1:15— 
16). 

To overcome sin and be forgiven are to for¬ 
sake ungodliness, to acknowledge dependence on 
God, and to seek to do his will. God’s help is indis¬ 
pensable to abandoning sin: “He changed their 
hearts; ... he awakened them out of a deep sleep, 
and they awoke unto God” (Alma 5:6). Those who 
abandon sin have “received his image in [their] 
countenances” and exercise faith in the redemp¬ 
tion of Christ (cf. Alma 5:14-19); they are full of 
love (Mosiah 3:19; John 13:35; 15:10). 

From an eternal perspective, there is no trag¬ 
edy except in sin. Mortals are not on earth to prove 


themselves to one another but to God. This earth 
life is a probationary time, a test to see whether 
mankind will “do all things whatsoever the Lord 
their God shall command them” (Abr. 3:25; cf. 
Alma 34:34). Those whose “hearts are set. . . upon 
the things of this world, and aspire to the honors of 
men,” or who cover their sins, gratify their pride, 
nurture vain ambition, or seek to control and dom¬ 
inate others “in any degree of unrighteousness” 
grieve the Spirit of the Lord (D&C 121:35, 37). 

Escaping sin is a simple but not an easy mat¬ 
ter. Repentance requires deep suffering, the utter¬ 
most farthing, all that one is capable of doing: 
“none but the truly penitent are saved” (Alma 
42:24; cf. D&C 19). “We are saved [by grace] after 
all we can do” (2 Ne. 25:23). Those who abandon 
sin are characterized by going “forward with a 
steadfastness in Christ, having a perfect brightness 
of hope, and a love of God and of all men” (2 Ne. 
31:20). 
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The Church is generally perceived to be a family 
church; but for various reasons many Church 
members become or remain single adults. Thirty 
percent of North American Latter-day Saint adults 
are currently widowed, divorced, separated, or 
have never married (1981 Church Membership 
Survey). Because of concern for their welfare, the 
Church has focused attention on the needs of sin¬ 
gle members and has organized activities and pro¬ 
grams targeted to meet these needs. 

Results of a demographic study indicated that 
among LDS single adults, 23 percent were di¬ 
vorced or separated, 13 percent were widowed, 
and 63 percent had never married. Children were 
present in 16 percent of single-adult households. 
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Estimates of marital experiences indicate that only 
3 percent of LDS men and women between eigh¬ 
teen and thirty in 1981 would never marry by age 
sixty. Thus while most Latter-day Saints eventu¬ 
ally marry, singleness is a relatively common expe¬ 
rience for LDS adults. Only 51 percent of women 
and 64 percent of men between eighteen and 
thirty in 1981 are expected to be in an intact first 
marriage by age sixty. The others will have experi¬ 
enced some period of singleness due to having 
been divorced, widowed, or never married. If 
these trends continue, one-third of adult Church 
members will divorce at some time before age sixty 
(Goodman and Heaton, pp. 92-93, 96). 

Poverty is a real threat to LDS single women, 
especially when children are present. When LDS 
households have equal numbers of members, 
those headed by females are 2.5-5.5 times as likely 
to be living below the poverty level as those 
headed by a married couple (Goodman and 
Heaton, p. 101). Church welfare services and 
the relief society seek to address both the im¬ 
mediate needs and the long-term problems of 
these women and families. 


The ratio of single LDS men to single LDS 
women indicates a high number of women. In 
1981, “for every 100 LDS women in the prime 
marriage ages (20—29 years) there are 89 LDS 
men” (Goodman and Heaton, p. 90). The ratio of 
weekly church attenders is even more out of bal¬ 
ance: “For all singles over 30 there are 19 active 
men [who attend church weekly] for every 100 ac¬ 
tive women” (Goodman and Heaton, p. 91). 

Furthermore, single LDS men and women 
are “mismatched on salient demographic charac¬ 
teristics. Single women over 30 have higher levels 
of education, occupation, and Church activity than 
single men. For example, never-married women 
over 30 are more likely to have four years of college 
(42 percent compared to 18 percent for never- 
married men) and professional occupations (70 per¬ 
cent compared to 38 percent)” (Goodman and 
Heaton, pp. 90-91). Goodman and Heaton con¬ 
clude that “marriage to an active male is demo- 
graphically impossible for many active single fe¬ 
males over 30. And even when there are available 
males, they may possess other characteristics that 
rule them out as potential mates. Obviously, mar- 
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riage is not a universal solution to singleness if the 
only acceptable marital option is marriage to an 
active LDS partner” (p. 91). 

For instructional and activity programs, single 
adults in the Church are divided into two groups: 
young single adults, aged eighteen through thirty; 
and single adults, aged thirty-one and above. 
Wards, stakes, and regions of the Church sponsor a 
broad range of activities aimed at meeting the 
needs of these groups. Activities include young 
single adult Sunday School classes, FAMILY HOME 
evening groups, service projects, socials, recrea¬ 
tional events, and conferences. 

For five years (1972-1977), in response to the 
increasing number of single adults and a concomi¬ 
tant concern with addressing their needs, the Mel- 
chizedek Priesthood Mutual Improvement Associ¬ 
ation developed a uniform organizational program 
throughout the Church. Its purposes were to iden¬ 
tify the needs of singles, to increase awareness of 
their contribution to the Church, to provide pro¬ 
gram and activity suggestions, and eventually to 
incorporate responsibility for the singles into the 
PRIESTHOOD QUORUMS and RELIEF SOCIETY, 
which is the situation at present. Each ward now 
has a committee for single adults that includes one 
member from the bishopric, the Relief Society 
presidency, and the elders quorum presidency; a 
mature married couple to serve as advisers to 
young single adults; and elders quorum and Relief 
Society representatives from both the young single 
adult and single adult groups. Each stake has a 
similarly composed committee with responsibility 
for responding to the needs of singles at the stake 
level. Regional and sometimes multiregional com¬ 
mittees are formed on an ad hoc basis to meet the 
needs of singles by bringing together greater num¬ 
bers for various social and spiritual activities. 

Some stakes have established wards or 
branches for single adults in areas where there is a 
high concentration of single members. Single 
wards have been organized to provide more lead¬ 
ership opportunities for singles and increased so¬ 
cial experiences within the Church setting. In gen¬ 
eral, ward members must reside within the 
geographic stake boundaries and be a young single 
adult (ages eighteen to thirty). In areas with signifi¬ 
cant college student populations, membership 
may be limited to students. With the exception 
of the bishop, who is married, positions in the 
ward are normally staffed by the single adult 
members. 


Church curricula and publications have also 
addressed the issue of singleness. Numerous arti¬ 
cles dealing with challenges encountered by single 
adults and the place of single adults in the Church 
have appeared in the official Church magazine, the 
ensign. In recent years, priesthood and Relief 
Society lesson manuals have also responded to sin¬ 
gles’ concerns and have suggested that teachers 
relate instructional material to single adults in the 
class. 

Latter-day Saints have always placed a high 
value on marriage and family life. Consequently, 
the increasing number of single adult members 
presents a special challenge on how best to blend 
these single members into the Church community. 
A 1981 Church Membership Survey provides evi¬ 
dence suggesting that married members of the 
Church currently have greater opportunities for 
institutional involvement. Specifically, the survey 
notes that “singles score higher on the forms of 
religious involvement that are private, such as 
prayer and tithing, than on public involvement 
such as having a calling” (Van Leer). In other 
words, when leaders consider two equally devout 
individuals for a Church calling where one is single 
and one is married, they are more likely to extend 
the calling to the married individual. In particular, 
single men traditionally have been excluded from 
main leadership positions within the wards and 
stakes of a predominantly married population. 
Clearly, all of these matters are issues that require 
special Church attention for the future. 

Emphasis on temple marriage and family has 
grown over time within the Church (Shepherd and 
Shepherd, p. 76). President Ezra Taft BENSON re¬ 
affirmed the emphasis placed on marriage in his 
counsel to LDS single adults (Benson, May and 
Nov. 1988), reiterating the Church’s position con¬ 
cerning temple marriage: To “obtain a fullness of 
glory and exaltation in the celestial kingdom, one 
must enter into this holiest of ordinances” (Ben¬ 
son, May 1988). Stressing the importance of mar¬ 
riage, he encouraged singles not to lose sight of the 
sacred goal of marriage and not to postpone or 
forego marriage for education and career. He also 
presented differing models of the responsibility 
single adults have toward temple marriage, with 
men having an active responsibility and women 
placed in a more passive role. In an article ad¬ 
dressed to single Latter-day Saint men. President 
Benson warned single men that they were in dan¬ 
ger of losing eternal blessings by failing to marry 
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(Benson, May 1988). On the other hand, he recog¬ 
nized that some women may not have the opportu¬ 
nity for temple marriage in this life. In a later arti¬ 
cle addressed to single Latter-day Saint women, he 
noted the Lord’s promise that if their lives are 
“worthy and [they] endure faithfully . . . [they will] 
be assured of all blessings” (Benson, Nov. 1988, p. 
97), if not in this life, then in the eternities. 
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SISTERHOOD 

Sisterhood, like brotherhood, is rooted in the 
gospel of Jesus Christ that views God as the actual 
father of the immortal and eternal spirits of 
earthly women and men. President Barbara B. 
Smith of the RELIEF SOCIETY, said in 1976, “We 
look upon ourselves as being part of the family of 
the Lord, and so our sisterhood is one that has a 
deep understanding of this relationship” (Smith, 
pp. 7-8). Sisterhood in this broad sense includes 
all women in the world. 

The title “Sister” also has a more special 
meaning in reference to the women of the Church. 
Every Latter-day Saint woman is appropriately 
called “sister. ” The term does not relate to a wom¬ 
an’s profession or ecclesiastical calling, as it does in 
some religious and professional groups. Members 
of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
often refer to women members collectively as “the 
sisterhood of the Church,” “sisters in the gospel,” 
or simply as “the sisters.” 

“The sisterhood of the Church” may refer spe¬ 
cifically to members of the Relief Society, orga¬ 
nized by the Prophet Joseph SMITH in 1842, which 
includes all adult women of the Church—over two 


million in 1990. Lucy Mack smith, the Prophet’s 
mother, expressed the sisterly quality of the soci¬ 
ety in a classic statement: “This institution is a 
good one,” she told the women assembled in their 
second meeting. “We must cherish one another, 
watch over one another, comfort one another, and 
gain instruction, that we may all sit down in 
heaven together” (Relief Society Minutes of Nau- 
voo, Mar. 24, 1842, LDS Church Archives). A 
later prophet would speak of “a society of sisters,” 
and refer to “the loving fellowship” of the Relief 
Society visiting teaching program, which from 
the beginning has been a channel for sisterly con¬ 
cern (Kimball, p. 2). 

The organizational network of the Church 
promotes sisterhood by providing women opportu¬ 
nities to work and study together, to share reli¬ 
gious convictions, and to serve others in charitable 
ways. Like Dorcas in the early Christian church 
(Acts 9:36), LDS sisters have traditionally sewn 
clothing for the needy. In the late nineteenth cen¬ 
tury they worked together in producing silk, sav¬ 
ing grain, and managing retail stores. Later they 
held nurse training classes and sponsored maternal 
and child health clinics. They have also extended 
their service through cooperation with the Red 
Cross and other community agencies. The nature 
of the tasks has changed with time, but the sister¬ 
hood itself continues. 

Several publications have helped to expand 
this network of concern. The sisters published 
Woman's Exponent from 1872 to 1914, Relief Soci¬ 
ety Bulletin in 1914, and Relief Society Magazine 
from 1915 to 1970. Currently, the Ensign, the 
Church’s monthly magazine for adidts, carries arti¬ 
cles by and about women, messages from women 
leaders, and reports of women’s conferences. 
The international MAGAZINES carry much of the 
same material in translation, keeping the sisters of 
the Church in touch worldwide. 

Contributions from sisters in many nations 
financed two major projects in the 1950s and 
1970s: the Relief Society headquarters building in 
Salt Lake City and the Monument to Women stat¬ 
uary gardens in nauvoo, Illinois. At the dedica¬ 
tion of the latter in 1978, some twenty thousand 
women celebrated their sisterhood at the place 
where their society had begun. In 1984, the Relief 
Society Building also became the headquarters of 
the primary (for children) and of the YOUNG 
women (girls twelve to eighteen), enabling the 
general women leaders of the Church to work 
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closely together in their mutual concern for nur¬ 
turing the young. 

Since the early days of the Church, women’s 
service in the temples of the Church has contrib¬ 
uted a profound religious dimension to their sister¬ 
hood. By participating in TEMPLE ORDINANCES, in 
which they minister by divine commission to their 
“sisters in the gospel,’ worthy LDS women can 
help ensure the eternal nature of family ties and 
create friendships in the process. 

The sisters also sustain each other in personal 
ways. Like ruth and Naomi, the women of the 
early LDS Church who left homes and friends to 
live in a strange land found comfort in each other’s 
loving support. Women who join the Church today 
often need the same kind of support as do those 
who are uprooted in an increasingly mobile soci¬ 
ety. To an elderly woman living alone, sisterhood 
may mean the assurance that she is not forgotten 
but has friends and significant work to do with 
them, perhaps in a nearby temple. To a young 
mother it can mean practical help in her home and 
empathetic sharing of problems in a Relief Society 
class. 

Although LDS sisterhood includes a rich di¬ 
versity of cultures, and occasional disagreements 
over local issues, its most important aspect is still 
the bonding relationship of a common faith. As 
one sister said of that faith, “It is a bond that con¬ 
nects women with women and with the Savior 
across generations” (Peterson, p. 79). 
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Bathsheba Wilson Bigler Smith (1822-1910) was 
the fourth general president of the RELIEF 



Bathsheba Wilson Bigler Smith (1822-1910), fourth gen¬ 
eral president of the Relief Society, served from 1901 to 
1910. Courtesy Special Collections Department, Uni¬ 
versity of Utah Libraries. 


society, matron of the salt lake temple, 
woman suffrage leader, and member of the Des¬ 
eret Hospital Board of Directors. 

Bathsheba was the eighth of nine children 
born to Mark and Susannah Ogden Bigler at Shinn- 
ston, Harrison County, Virginia, on May 3, 1822. 
She was reared in a genteel, upper South culture. 
The Biglers provided a substantial living for the 
family on their 300-acre plantation. Bathsheba was 
trained in management, hospitality, handiwork, 
and art, and was a cheerful, dignified, and prayer¬ 
ful woman. 

At the age of fifteen, Bathsheba and her family 
joined The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. One of the missionaries serving in the area, 
George A. Smith, later to be the youngest member 
called to the quorum of the twelve apostles, 
became acquainted with this tall, sophisticated 
southern belle; before he left Virginia, they 
pledged that “with the blessings of the Almighty in 
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preserving us, in three years from this time, we 
will be married.” 

The Bigler family gathered with the Saints in 
Nauvoo in 1839. Following his return from a mis¬ 
sion in England, George and Bathsheba were mar¬ 
ried on July 25, 1841. While in Nauvoo, they be¬ 
came parents of two children, George A., Jr., and 
Bathsheba. Their son was killed in 1860 by Indians 
while serving a mission. 

From the time of her marriage, her life was 
closely intertwined with the Church’s movements 
and programs. She was one of the twenty founding 
members of the Female Relief Society. She re¬ 
ceived the ordinance of anointing from Emma 
smith and, with her husband, received the 
ENDOWMENT under the direction of the Prophet 
Joseph smith. Her relationship with the Smiths 
provided Bathsheba with a solid conviction of the 
prophetic calling of Joseph Smith. 

Bathsheba was a diversely talented woman. 
She studied portraiture with William W. Major, a 
British convert, and carried her paintings of her 
husband, her parents, and Joseph and Hyrum 
SMITH in a covered wagon to Utah. She was a full 
participant in the heritage ofleadership prescribed 
to LDS women; she gave blessings to the sick, 
washed and anointed women in confinement prior 
to childbirth, and served in leadership positions in 
the Church and community. A loyal and commit¬ 
ted friend, she exchanged names with a childhood 
girlfriend surnamed Wilson, adding that name to 
her established signature. 

During the early 1870s, Bathsheba made fre¬ 
quent trips with her husband, then first counselor 
to President Brigham young, through settlements 
north and south of Salt Lake City on preaching and 
pioneering tours. After the death of her husband in 
1875, Bathsheba pursued with customary vigor her 
commitments to civic and ecclesiastical affairs. 
Representative of such verve, at a women’s meet¬ 
ing in 1870 she made the motion “that we demand 
of the Governor the right of franchise. ” This pro¬ 
posal was subsequently signed into law, making 
the Territory of Utah one of the first places in the 
nation to give women the right to vote. 

In addition to her service as a ward and stake 
Relief Society leader, and as second counselor and 
later general president of the Relief Society, Bath¬ 
sheba also officiated in each of the temples con¬ 
structed during her lifetime: Nauvoo, Logan, 
Manti, St. George, and Salt Lake. For seventeen 
years, she also participated with Eliza R. snow in 


conducting sacred ceremonies in the endowment 
house. 

As general president of the Relief Society 
(1901-1910), President Smith maintained the for¬ 
ward pace of women. She sent representatives to 
national and international women’s meetings, 
sponsored nurses’ training and free services for the 
poor, and organized lessons for Relief Society 
classes. She promoted funding for construction of 
the Women’s Building, from which the programs 
for the women of the Church were directed. It was 
this building that Church leaders later elected to 
rename the Bishops’ Building, to accommodate the 
offices of both the presiding bishopric and the 
women’s organizations. 

Bathsheba Smith died on September 20, 
1910, in Salt Lake City. Her funeral was held in 
the Salt Lake Tabernacle. 
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Emma Hale Smith (1804-1879), wife of the 
Prophet Joseph SMITH, was born July 10, 1804, in 
the Susquehanna Valley in harmony township 
(now Oakland), Pennsylvania, to Isaac and Eliza¬ 
beth Lewis Hale, the first permanent settlers in 
the valley. As the seventh of nine children, Emma 
spent a happy childhood learning to ride horses 
and to canoe on the Susquehanna with her broth¬ 
ers, while honing her quick wit among her other 
siblings. She attended school whenever opportu¬ 
nity permitted, including a year beyond the com¬ 
mon grammar school education of her brothers and 
sisters. Tall and gangly as a youth, she grew to be a 
stately, handsome, dark-haired woman. 

Emma met Joseph Smith when he and his fa¬ 
ther arrived in Harmony to work for an acquaint¬ 
ance of the Hales, Josiah Stowell (sometimes 
spelled Stoal). During the two years he worked in 
the area, Joseph twice asked Isaac Hale for permis- 
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Emma HALE 
B. 10 July 1804 
Harmony, 
Susquehanna, 
PA 

M. 18 Jan 1827 
S. Bainbridge, 
Chenango, NY 
D. 30 Apr 1879 
Nauvoo, 
Hancock, IL 


Isaac HALE _ 

B. 21 Mar 1763 
Waterbury, 

New Haven, CT 
M. 20 Sep 1790 
Wells, 

Rutland, VT 
D. 11 Jan 1839 
Harmony, 
Susquehanna, 
PA 


Elizabeth LEWIS 
B. 19 Nov 1767 
Goshen, 
Litchfield, CT 
D. 16 Feb 1842 
Harmony, 
Susquehanna, 
PA 


Reuben HALE 
B. c. 1736 Oxford, 
New Haven, CT 
M. 29 Aug 1759 
Oxford, 

New Haven, CT 


Diantha WARD 
B. 9 Aug 1741 
Goshen, 
Litchfield, CT 


Nathaniel LEWIS 
B. 22 Oct 1740 
Guildford, 

New Haven, CT 
M. 16 Jan 1767 
Litchfield, 
Litchfield, CT 
D. after 1790 
Harmony, 
Susquehanna, 
PA 


Esther TUTTLE 
B. 19 Feb 1747 
East Haven, 
New Haven, CT 


Samuel HALE _ 

B. c. 1695 

Springfield, MA 
M. 29 June 1720 


Judith HODGE 
B. 8 Oct 1697 
New Haven, CT 


Note: Double dates before 
1752 are due to change from 
the Julian calendar to the 
Gregorian calendar. 


Arah WARD 
B. 5 Jul 1718 
Wallingford, CT 
M. 13 Aug 1740 
Goshen, CT 
D. 15 Dec 1780 
Connecticut 


Phebe TOWNER 
B. 14 Sep 1717 
Branford, CT 
D. 1784 

Wells, VT 


Gershom LEWIS 
B. 30 Dec 1704 
Barnstable, MA 
M. 17 Dec 1735 
Guildford, CT 
D. 18 Oct 1766 
Litchfield, CT 


Mary MALTBY 
B. 18 July 1708 
Saybrook, CT 
D. 1793 

Litchfield, CT 


Eliphalet TUTTLE 
B. 2 Dec 1718 
East Haven, CT 
M. 1739 
D. 10 Nov 1755 

Goshen, Litchfield, CT 


Desire BRADLEY 

B. 1722 

East Haven, CT 
D. 1778 


Gershum HELD 
B. 23 Mar 1647 
D. 13 May 1717 

Ann VINTON 
B. 4 Apr 1656 
D. 4 Sep 1698 


Thomas HODGE 
B. 13 Feb 1668/9 
D. 2 May 1712 

Judith BUNNELL 
B. 13 Apr 1672 
D. 21 July 1746 


Capt. William WARD 
8. 18 Oct 1678 
D. 19 Dec 1767 

Lettice BEACH _ 

B. 24 Dec 1679 


Samuel TOWNER 
B. 1691 
D. 1784 

Rebecca BARNES 
B. 12 Mar 1691/2 
D. 31 Jan 1727/8 

John LEWIS _ 

B. 1 Jan 1666/7 
D. 8 Mar 1738/9 

Elizabeth HUCKINS 
B. 1 Oct 1671 
D. 12 Jul 1741 


John MALTBY 

B. 1670 

D. after 11 Mar 1727 

Hannah LORD _ 

B. c. 1674 


Caleb TUTTLE 
B. 29 Aug 1674 
D. 1751 

Mary HOTCHKISS 
B. 1 Jan 1679/80 
D. 12 Nov 1723 


William BRADLEY 

B. 1682 

D. 27 Jan 1726/7 

Elizabeth CHEDSEY 

B. 6 Feb 1692/3 


BYU Geography Department 
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sion to marry Emma, but was twice refused, be¬ 
cause he was “a stranger.” At age twenty-two, 
Emma Hale married Joseph Smith on January 18, 

1827, in South Bainbridge, New York, without her 
father’s permission, and moved to Manchester, 
New York, to make her home with Joseph’s par¬ 
ents. That experience marked the beginning of a 
warm, supportive, and enduring relationship be¬ 
tween Emma and her mother-in-law, Lucy Mack 
SMITH. Returning briefly to Harmony to collect 
her belongings, Emma and Joseph were told the 
Hales’s door would always be open to them, de¬ 
spite her father’s continuing reservations about the 
man she had chosen to marry. 

In the fall of 1827, Joseph, accompanied by 
Emma, finally obtained the gold plates from which 
he was to translate the Book of Mormon. Though 
never permitted to see the plates, Emma handled 
them frequently within their protective cover and 
helped hide them against the violent intrusion of 
townspeople in New York who sought the plates 
for the fortune they represented. Harmony offered 
refuge to Joseph and Emma, and so the young cou¬ 
ple fled there, where Joseph hoped to translate the 
plates without disturbance. He bought a small 
farm from his father-in-law and engaged in spo¬ 
radic farming. Emma became the first of several 
scribes who assisted in the translation. On June 15, 

1828, she gave birth to their first child, a boy, who 
lived only a few hours. When the threats of Har¬ 
mony residents began to hinder the work there, 
Emma and Joseph moved to Fayette, New York, 
where in June 1829 the translation was completed. 
In March 1830 the work was published in Palmyra, 
New York, as the Book of Mormon. 

On April 6, 1830, Joseph Smith formally orga¬ 
nized the Church of Christ, as The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints was first known. Emma 
was baptized at Colesville, New York, on June 28, 
1830, but before she could be confirmed a member 
of the Church the following day, Joseph was ar¬ 
rested “for being a disorderly person and setting 
the country in an uproar by preaching the Book of 
Mormon.” He was vilified by his captors and sub¬ 
jected to two spurious trials, but was finally re¬ 
leased. For the remainder of his life, Joseph would 
seldom be free of such encounters, and Emma 
would never again, during her husband’s lifetime, 
know more than temporary respite from the anxi¬ 
ety she felt on that occasion. 

Returning to Harmony in July 1830, Emma 
was the subject of a revelation received by Joseph 



Emma Hale Smith, wife of Joseph Smith, was the sev¬ 
enth of nine children. She was a tall, attractive young 
woman, dark-complexioned, with brown eyes and black 
hair. Courtesy Utah State Historical Society. 

but addressed specifically to Emma (D&C 25). In 
it she was designated the “Elect Lady,” which Jo¬ 
seph would later explain means one elected “to 
preside.” She was told that her calling was to be a 
support and comfort to her husband, to continue to 
act as his scribe, and “to expound scriptures and to 
exhort the church.” She was also commissioned to 
prepare a hymnal for the Church, which was pub¬ 
lished five years later. Emma received her long- 
awaited confirmation in August 1830, almost two 
months after her baptism. 

In August, Joseph and Emma moved back to 
Fayette, living there until January 1831, when 
they moved to Kirtland, Ohio. Like many other 
early converts, Emma was never to see her parents 
again, nor was she able to effect a lasting reconcili¬ 
ation between her father and husband. 

On April 30, 1831, three months after moving 
to Kirtland, Emma gave birth to twins, both of 
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whom died within hours. Nearby, a friend, Julia 
Clapp Murdock, wife of John Murdock, died after 
also giving birth to twins. Unable to care for them 
alone, her husband asked the bereft Joseph and 
Emma to raise his twins as their own. This they 
gladly did, naming the infants Joseph and Julia. 

Emma faced continued difficulties during her 
eight-year residence in Kirtland. To the alarm of 
original settlers, Latter-day Saint converts swelled 
the community, inflating land values and creating 
hardship and dissension both within and outside 
the Church (see kirtland economy). Scarcity of 
goods plagued the new residents. Emma wit¬ 
nessed again both the abuse and the fierce 
loyalty her husband and his work engendered. On 
March 24, 1832, she saw him dragged from the 
John Johnson house in the night and tarred and 
feathered by an angry mob. Five days later, she 
mourned the death of her adopted son, Joseph, 
from exposure to the cold as a result of mob action. 
Enduring her husband’s frequent absences on 
Church business, Emma was obliged to support 
herself and her children by taking boarders into 
her already crowded quarters, an expedient that 
she would frequently employ throughout her life. 

When the Saints in Missouri, like those in 
Kirtland, began experiencing the hostility of ear¬ 
lier settlers, Emma helped gather supplies for the 
men of Zion’s Camp, who accompanied Joseph to 
Missouri to assist the beleaguered members there. 
She also provided room and board for builders of 
the temple in Kirtland and shared her means with 
new converts flooding into the area. With the assis¬ 
tance of William W. Phelps, she completed the 
first edition of the hymnal before the dedication of 
the Kirtland Temple in 1836, fulfilling the charge 
given her by revelation in 1830. She also gave birth 
to two more sons, Joseph (later known as Joseph 
III), born November 6, 1832, and Frederick 
Granger Williams, born June 20, 1836, both of 
whom lived to manhood. 

In 1838, as relations with their Kirtland neigh¬ 
bors deteriorated and the Church experienced in¬ 
creasing internal difficulties, Emma followed her 
husband and other members to Missouri to consol¬ 
idate the Church in one central location. Emma, 
Joseph, and their three children joined the settle¬ 
ment in Far West, the new center of the Church, 
and Emma gave birth to another son, Alexander 
Hale, on June 2, 1838. Missourians, however, con¬ 
tinued to resist the LDS incursion, resentful of 
their growing political power. When feelings 



Emma with her son David Hyrum Smith, born in No¬ 
vember 1844, five months after the martyrdom of Joseph 
Smith. 


erupted into widespread violence and an order 
from the governor expelled the Mormons, they 
turned eastward to Illinois, leaving their Prophet 
imprisoned in Liberty Jail (see Missouri 
conflict). While her husband languished there 
through the winter of 1838—1839, Emma, with two 
babies in her arms and two at her skirts, walked 
across Missouri, finally crossing the frozen Missis¬ 
sippi to refuge in Quincy, Illinois, carrying the 
manuscript of her husband’s translation of the 
Bible hidden in pockets in her clothing. From 
there she wrote to her husband of the trials she had 
endured, but vowed that she was “yet willing to 
suffer more if it is the will of kind heaven’’ (Joseph 
Smith Letterbook, Mar. 7, 1839, HDC). 

While Emma suffered physical deprivation, 
harassment, and mob violence in New York, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Ohio, and Missouri, the emotional and 
spiritual challenges she experienced in Nauvoo, 
Illinois, where the Church finally established it- 
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self, had more than personal ramifications. She and 
Joseph moved into a small house near the southern 
edge of the new town, later building a home they 
called the Mansion House, which also served as an 
inn or hotel for travelers. During the next five 
years, Emma gave birth to three more sons, losing 
one at birth and a second at eighteen months to a 
fever. Her last child, David Hyrum, was born 
November 17, 1844, five months after her hus¬ 
band’s murder. 

At the inception of the Female RELIEF 
SOCIETY of Nauvoo in 1842, Emma was elected 
president of the organization. As the Elect Lady, 
she was to preside “during good behavior” and “as 
long as [she] shall continue to fill the office with 
dignity” (Record of the Female Relief Society of 
Nauvoo). From March until October, Emma pre¬ 
sided regularly and Joseph frequently attended, 
counseling the women on the charitable mission of 
the society and how they would “come in posses¬ 
sion of the privileges, blessings, and gifts” associ¬ 
ated with the priesthood (IIC 4:602). Emma 
pressed for vigilance in watching over the morals of 
the community and diligence in succoring the 
poor. She saw the organization grow from a charter 
membership of twenty women to more than 1,100 
at the end of the first year. 

The following year, Emma became the first 
woman to receive the endowment, an ordinance 
that would later be administered to all worthy 
members in the temple then under construction in 
Nauvoo. Joseph Smith had earlier introduced 
these ordinances to some of his closest associates, 
and before his death as many as sixty-five men and 
women would receive them, with Emma officiat¬ 
ing for the women. Joseph did not live to see the 
completion of the temple, and Emma chose not to 
participate during the brief period when temple 
ordinances were administered there before the 
Saints’ exodus from Nauvoo in 1846. 

The suspension of the Relief Society in 1844, 
only two years after its organization, was later at¬ 
tributed by John Taylor to Emma’s opposition to 
plural marriage or polygyny (more commonly, 
polygamy) and concern over her use of the society 
to preach against it (“Minutes of the General Meet¬ 
ing,” [of the Retrenchment Association], July 17, 
1880, reported in the Womans Exponent 9 [Sept. 
1, 1880]:53-54). The practice had been privately 
disclosed as a Church principle in 1840, and 
Emma’s ambivalence enabled her husband to act 
on her brief acceptance of the doctrine long 


enough to take additional wives. But her rejection 
of the principle soon became paramount. Loyal to 
her husband for seventeen years through all the 
vicissitudes that his mission had entailed, Emma 
Smith was unable, at the end, to make the sacrifice 
that the doctrine of plural marriage required. She 
struggled between her faith in her husband’s pro¬ 
phetic role and her aversion to a principle that he, 
as Prophet, had been instructed to institute. 

After Joseph’s martyrdom in June 1844, 
Emma unfortunately became a symbol of the dis¬ 
sension within the Church. Unable to condone 
continuation of the practice of plural marriage or 
the leadership of Brigham young, who supported 
it, and ambivalent about the proper line of succes¬ 
sion to her husband, Emma made her first priority 
after her husband’s death the preservation of an 
inheritance for her five living children. Distin¬ 
guishing Joseph’s personal property from that of 
the Church defied easy solution, however, and 
involved Brigham Young and Emma Smith in a 
series of complex and often bitter legal entangle¬ 
ments. Brigham Young, as president of the Quo¬ 
rum of the Twelve Apostles and steward of the 
Church, claimed all that he felt rightfully belonged 
to its members. Emma Smith, as guardian of Jo¬ 
seph’s children, just as vigorously claimed their 
share, to which she had contributed throughout 
her marriage to Joseph. Unable to reach an amica- 



Emma Smith, the Elect Lady, by Theodore Gorka (1981, 
oil on canvas, 7' X 10'). Emma Smith often cared for the 
sick, as when a malaria epidemic struck Commerce (later 
Nauvoo), Illinois. Her son Joseph Smith III wrote, "I 
remember that Mother filled her house with the sick 
who were brought to her from near and far, giving them 
shelter, treatment, and nursing care.” 
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ble solution and unwilling to accept plural mar¬ 
riage even in principle, Emma elected to remain in 
Nauvoo with her family while Brigham Young led 
the majority of Church members to the Rocky 
Mountains in 1846. On December 23, 1847, 
Emma Smith married Lewis Bidamon, a non- 
Mormon, further estranging her from the Church, 
to which she had once been known as the Elect 
Lady. Bidamon assisted Emma in raising her five 
children and remained her companion until her 
death in 1879 in Nauvoo. 

In 1860, Emma’s eldest son, Joseph Smith III, 
after four years of refusal, accepted the invitation 
to serve as prophet and first president of the 
REORGANIZED CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF 
LATTER DAY SAINTS. It was offered by a group of 
men who formerly had been members of the 
Church, many of whom had left to follow James J. 
Strang for a time. As a group they chose not to go 
west with the body of the Church. Emma, who had 
heretofore rejected connection with any of the 
splinter Mormon groups, was admitted into mem¬ 
bership in 1860. In his acceptance speech, Joseph 
III firmly rejected polygamy as a practice of the 
new church, and Emma denied that her husband 
had participated in the practice. 

Still devoted to her mother-in-law, Emma 
cared for her until Lucy died in 1856. The Proph¬ 
et’s mother had always admired Emma. “I have 
never seen a woman in my life, who would endure 
every species of fatigue and hardship, from month 
to month, and from year to year,” she wrote, “with 
that unflinching courage, zeal, and patience, which 
she has ever done” (Smith, pp. 190-91). 

Emma Smith Bidamon’s final years in Nauvoo 
were family-focused and private. She shared the 
Nauvoo House, her final home, with relatives and 
friends and basked in the love and care of her chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren. She continued to live her 
life with genteel qualities, meeting adversity and 
difficulty with grace and equanimity. She was po¬ 
lite to the “Utah Mormons” who occasionally vis¬ 
ited, but was firm in her decision to remain apart 
from them. 

Though Emma was publicly criticized by 
Church leaders for her failure to remain faithful to 
her husband’s mission, she was sympathetically 
remembered by some of her former Nauvoo 
friends. Many of them, unlike Emma, had found 
the courage to accept the doctrine of plural mar¬ 
riage. “I know it was hard for Emma, and any 
woman to enter plural marriage in those days,” 


wrote Emily Partridge Young, a plural wife, “and I 
do not know as anybody would have done any bet¬ 
ter than Emma did under the circumstances” 
(Woman’s Exponent 12 [Apr. 1, 1884]: 165). 

In 1892 at the jubilee celebration in Salt Lake 
City of the founding of the Nauvoo Relief Society, 
a motion to hang a life-size portrait of Emma Smith 
in the Tabernacle brought mixed responses from 
the Relief Society board members. To settle the 
question, Relief Society president Zina D. H. 
Young took the matter to Church President Wil- 
ford Woodruff, who replied that “anyone who op¬ 
posed it [hanging the portrait in the Tabernacle] 
must be very narrow minded indeed” (Emmeline 
B. Wells Diary, March 11, 1892, If DC). Fifty 
years had softened bitter memories, and Emma 
Smith could once again be honored as a leader of 
women and remembered for the essential part she 
had played in the restoration of the gospel and the 
support she gave her Prophet-husband through 
the difficult years of his ministry. 
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SMITH, GEORGE ALBERT 

George Albert Smith (1870-1951), the eighth pres¬ 
ident of the Church, was born April 4, 1870, in Salt 
Lake City, the son of John Henry Smith and Sarah 
Farr. His grandfather, George A. Smith, was an 
APOSTLE and counselor to President Brigham 
young, and his father, John Henry Smith, was an 
apostle and counselor to President Joseph F. 
SMITH. His mother was a daughter of Lorin Farr, 
the pioneer founder and early mayor of Ogden, 
Utah. On May 25, 1892, George Albert Smith mar¬ 
ried Lucy Emily Woodruff, the daughter of Wil- 
ford Woodruff, Jr., and Emily Jane Smith. They 
had three children: Emily (Mrs. Robert M. Stew¬ 
art), Edith (Mrs. George O. Elliott), and George 
Albert, Jr. George Albert Smith was ordained an 
apostle at thirty-three years of age on October 8, 
1903, by President Joseph F. Smith. 
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III firmly rejected polygamy as a practice of the 
new church, and Emma denied that her husband 
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Still devoted to her mother-in-law, Emma 
cared for her until Lucy died in 1856. The Proph¬ 
et’s mother had always admired Emma. “I have 
never seen a woman in my life, who would endure 
every species of fatigue and hardship, from month 
to month, and from year to year,” she wrote, “with 
that unflinching courage, zeal, and patience, which 
she has ever done” (Smith, pp. 190-91). 

Emma Smith Bidamon’s final years in Nauvoo 
were family-focused and private. She shared the 
Nauvoo House, her final home, with relatives and 
friends and basked in the love and care of her chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren. She continued to live her 
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lite to the “Utah Mormons” who occasionally vis¬ 
ited, but was firm in her decision to remain apart 
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remembered by some of her former Nauvoo 
friends. Many of them, unlike Emma, had found 
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riage. “I know it was hard for Emma, and any 
woman to enter plural marriage in those days,” 


wrote Emily Partridge Young, a plural wife, “and I 
do not know as anybody would have done any bet¬ 
ter than Emma did under the circumstances” 
(Woman’s Exponent 12 [Apr. 1, 1884]: 165). 

In 1892 at the jubilee celebration in Salt Lake 
City of the founding of the Nauvoo Relief Society, 
a motion to hang a life-size portrait of Emma Smith 
in the Tabernacle brought mixed responses from 
the Relief Society board members. To settle the 
question, Relief Society president Zina D. H. 
Young took the matter to Church President Wil- 
ford Woodruff, who replied that “anyone who op¬ 
posed it [hanging the portrait in the Tabernacle] 
must be very narrow minded indeed” (Emmeline 
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years had softened bitter memories, and Emma 
Smith could once again be honored as a leader of 
women and remembered for the essential part she 
had played in the restoration of the gospel and the 
support she gave her Prophet-husband through 
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SMITH, GEORGE ALBERT 

George Albert Smith (1870-1951), the eighth pres¬ 
ident of the Church, was born April 4, 1870, in Salt 
Lake City, the son of John Henry Smith and Sarah 
Farr. His grandfather, George A. Smith, was an 
APOSTLE and counselor to President Brigham 
young, and his father, John Henry Smith, was an 
apostle and counselor to President Joseph F. 
SMITH. His mother was a daughter of Lorin Farr, 
the pioneer founder and early mayor of Ogden, 
Utah. On May 25, 1892, George Albert Smith mar¬ 
ried Lucy Emily Woodruff, the daughter of Wil- 
ford Woodruff, Jr., and Emily Jane Smith. They 
had three children: Emily (Mrs. Robert M. Stew¬ 
art), Edith (Mrs. George O. Elliott), and George 
Albert, Jr. George Albert Smith was ordained an 
apostle at thirty-three years of age on October 8, 
1903, by President Joseph F. Smith. 
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George Albert Smith (1870-1951), eighth President of 
the Church, was ordained an apostle in 1903, at age 33. 
Courtesy Utah State Historical Society. 


In his youth he worked in the ZCMI factory 
and as a salesman, traveling by wagon throughout 
Utah. He attended Brigham Young Academy and 
the University of Deseret (later the University of 
Utah). When he was on a railroad surveying job in 
eastern Utah, the glare of the sun permanently 
impaired his eyesight. In 1896 he declared for the 
Republican party and campaigned for William 
McKinley, which won him appointment in 1897 as 
receiver for the Land Office in Utah, a position to 
which he was reappointed in 1902 by Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

At the time of his call to the apostleship in 
1903, George Albert Smith was president of the 
Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Association 
(YMMIA; see young men) in the Salt Lake Stake, 
with some forty wards to supervise. In 1891 he 
had undertaken a short mission for the Church 
among the young people in Juab, Millard, Beaver, 
and Parowan stakes, and in June 1892, a week after 
his marriage, he was called to the Southern States 


Mission under President J. Golden Kimball. Elder 
Smith was soon appointed mission secretary. His 
wife joined him, and they served in the mission 
office until June 1894. 

His call to the apostleship entailed continual 
weekly visiting to the established stakes of the 
Church, organizing new wards and stakes, and 
supervising the missions of the Church. His travels 
averaged 30,000 miles yearly, and his attendance 
at meetings averaged more than ten per week. 

Under this pressure, his already frail health 
broke, and his life became a constant struggle 
against physical weakness. Through his remaining 
years he guarded his energies and rationed them to 
fulfill his responsibilities. His illness was diagnosed 
only at end of life as lupus erythematosus, a disease 
that produces chronic weakness. 

President Smith was a master of the art of 
making friends. Wherever he went he especially 
cultivated the acquaintance and companionship of 
the leaders of the people. Whether it was the Pres¬ 
ident of the United States or the Lord Mayor of 
London, he established a friendship. His friends 
were legion, throughout the Church and around 
the globe. 

Some of his finest work was done with youth. 
Over a lifetime he served in every capacity in the 
YMMIA, and shortly after becoming an apostle, he 
was called to the YMMIA General Board, serving 
from 1904 to 1921. As general superintendent of 
that organization from 1921 to 1935, he was influ¬ 
ential in setting policies, establishing programs, 
and directing youth activities throughout the 
Church. 

President Smith gained international promi¬ 
nence as a scout. When scouting came to the 
United States in 1910, he recommended its incor¬ 
poration into the YMMIA program, where it came 
under his leadership. Beginning in 1931, he served 
on the advisory board of the National Council of 
Boy Scouts of America. At this time Utah and the 
Church came to lead the world in the percentage 
of boys registered as scouts and explorers. In 1932 
he was awarded the Silver Beaver, and in 1934, the 
Silver Buffalo, two of scouting’s highest awards. 

As president of the European Mission (see 
mission president) from June 1919 to July 1921, 
he won the love and admiration of the missionaries 
and the Saints and made many friends for the 
Church. As World War I had just ended, a major 
task was to reestablish missionary work and help 
the Saints adjust. President Smith inaugurated 
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friendly relations with governments and visited 
missionaries and Saints in Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Switzerland, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Germany. Between January and July 1938, he 
and Rufus K. Hardy of the First Council of the 
Seventy visited the missions of the Pacific Ocean 
area: Hawaii, the Fiji Islands, New Zealand, Aus¬ 
tralia, Tonga, and the Samoa Islands. 

Throughout his life George Albert Smith 
maintained intense personal interests rooted in his 
pioneer family and Church heritage. He carried on 
his father’s interest in irrigation, dry farming, and 
reclamation. Between 1913 and 1918 he attended 
the meetings of the International Irrigation Con¬ 
gress, the International Dry-farm Congress, and 
their successor, the International Farm Congress. 
At each of these congresses he was elected either a 
vice-president or president, increasing his friend¬ 
ships throughout the United States and Canada. 

He had a keen interest in identifying and 
marking HISTORIC SITES. He was at Sharon, Ver¬ 
mont, for the 1905 dedication of the monument 
noting the centennial anniversary of the birth of 
the Prophet Joseph smith. In June 1907 he and 
others negotiated for the purchase of the Joseph 
Smith, Sr., farm in Manchester, New York. In 
1937 he took the initiative in organizing the Utah 
Pioneer Trails and Landmarks Association, whose 
first purpose was to erect a monument at the 
mouth of Emigration Canyon to honor the arrival 
of the pioneers of 1847, a project realized in July 
1947 with the “this is the place” monument. 
More than a hundred historic monuments and 
markers were erected by the association, from 
Nauvoo to Utah and throughout the West. 

Proud of his American patriot ancestry, Presi¬ 
dent Smith affiliated with the Sons of the American 
Revolution. He was active in the Utah chapter and 
was elected a trustee of the national society. 

His appreciation for his Smith family heritage 
included cordial relations with his cousins, the de¬ 
scendants of Joseph Smith III, and with other lead¬ 
ers of the REORGANIZED CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST 
OF LATTER DAY SAINTS. 

President George Albert Smith both taught 
and lived the two great commandments to “love 
the Lord thy God” and to “love thy neighbour as 
thyself” (Matt. 22:37-39). To him, all people were 
the children of God, and he could in no way hurt a 
child of God. “All the people of the earth are our 
Father’s children, . . . regardless of race, creed, or 
color, all men are our brothers.” He taught that 


“men cannot approach the likeness of Cod except 
by the practice of love to their fellow men. Only by 
love can peace and joy be made to cover the 
earth.” Other recurring themes and aphorisms in 
his teachings include: “This is our Father’s work.” 
“Keep on the Lord’s side of the line. ” “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 
“There is only one aristocracy that God recognizes, 
and that is the aristocracy of righteousness” (Pa¬ 
pers, Box 96). He preached of honest work, thrift, 
self-reliance, good homes, education, and prog¬ 
ress. He gave comfort and cheer, praise and en¬ 
couragement, without offense and without guile. 
He was the apostle of kindness and love. There was 
no room in his heart for hatred, anger, envy, re¬ 
sentment, or fear. “To him have been given many 
of the qualities which can only be described as 
being Christlike” (John D. Giles, IE 48 [July 
1945]:388). 

President Smith exemplified these qualities in 
all aspects of his personal life. He measured his life 
by the yardstick of service and was happiest when 



George Albert Smith was a strong supporter of Boy 
Scouting. He was awarded the silver beaver and silver 
buffalo, two of scouting’s highest honors. Courtesy Utah 
State Historical Society. 
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assisting the poor, the widows, and the fatherless, 
or visiting the sick among his neighbors or in hos¬ 
pitals. He was always polite, gentlemanly, tactful, 
forgiving, and kind, a man of peace who cultivated 
goodwill among all people. He lifted the burdens 
from the shoulders of both friends and strangers, 
planted hope in the human heart, and restored 
confidence. He practiced the divine law of love. 

Upon the death of Elder Rudger Clawson on 
June 21, 1943, George Albert Smith was selected 
president of the quorum of the twelve 
apostles, which office he held for two years. 
When President Ileber J. grant died, George 
Albert Smith was sustained president of the 
church, May 21, 1945, at the age of seventy-five. 

World War II ended that summer, and Presi¬ 
dent Smith led a group to Washington, D.C., to 
facilitate the sending of Church welfare goods to 
Church members in war-devastated Europe. Dur¬ 
ing the weeks that followed, the Church shipped 
133 railroad carloads of food, clothing, and bed¬ 
ding, along with thousands of individual eleven- 
pound packages. 

During President Smith’s administration, he 
asked Spencer W. KIMBALL, an apostle, to assist in 
supervising the Navajo-Zuni Indian Mission, and 
he himself headed a delegation to the nation’s capi¬ 
tal to initiate plans to help native Americans. 

Missionary work was revitalized throughout 
the world after cutbacks during World War II. New 
stakes and missions were organized. The number 
of missionaries rose to more than 5,000, and the 
number of wards and branches increased from 
1,273 to 1,492, and stakes from 149 to 179. Some 
200 new meetinghouses were built. New hospi¬ 
tals were constructed and old ones enlarged. Mi¬ 
crofilming of vital records was accelerated so that 
by February 1950 a total of 24,579 microfilm rec¬ 
ords had been catalogued. On September 23, 
1945, President Smith dedicated the Idaho Falls 
Temple. 

President George Albert Smith died on April 
4, 1951, on his eighty-first birthday, leaving as his 
chief legacy an example of Christlike living. 
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SMITH, HYRUM 

Among early Mormon leaders, Hyrum Smith 
(1800-1844) stands next to his brother the Prophet 
Joseph smith in the esteem of many Latter-day 
Saints. Although nearly six years older than his 
prophet brother, Hyrum became Joseph’s closest 
adviser and confidant. When he died a martyr with 
Joseph on June 27, 1844, Hyrum was Associate 
President of the Church, second in authority. 

Hyrum was born to Joseph smith, Sr., and 
Lucy Mack smith on February 9, 1800, in Tun¬ 
bridge, Vermont. During his childhood, the family 
moved to eight different locations near the Con¬ 
necticut River while the father struggled as a 
farmer, storekeeper, and tenant farmer. At age 
eleven, Hyrum was sent to Moor’s Charity School, 
associated with Dartmouth College. About two 
years later, a severe epidemic of typhoid fever 
broke out and Hyrum returned home ill to find 
several siblings ill as well. Joseph, Jr., was stricken 
with the dreaded disease, which developed into 
osteomyelitis in his left leg. Hyrum, who was al¬ 
ready recognized for his tender and compassionate 
nature, became young Joseph’s nurse, developing 
an enduring bond between the brothers. 

After the family moved to New York, Hyrum 
and the other Smith brothers helped the family 
finances by hiring out as farm laborers, coopers, 
and masons, in addition to clearing their own land 
for farming. On November 2, 1826, Hyrum mar¬ 
ried Jerusha Barden (1805-1837). 

After Joseph received the plates and started 
translating the Book of Mormon, Hyrum jour¬ 
neyed to Harmony, Pennsylvania, in 1828, and 
again in May 1829, to learn how the work was pro¬ 
gressing. Joseph sought a revelation at Hyrum’s 
earnest request in which Hyrum learned that after 
he had prepared himself by studying the Bible and 
the teachings soon to come forth in the Book of 
Mormon, he was called to “assist to bring forth my 
work” and to preach “nothing but repentance” 
(D&C 11:9, 22). Early in June 1829, Hyrum was 
baptized in Seneca Lake, New York. Toward the 
end of June, he became one of the Eight Wit¬ 
nesses, examining and “hefting” the plates of gold 
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assisting the poor, the widows, and the fatherless, 
or visiting the sick among his neighbors or in hos¬ 
pitals. He was always polite, gentlemanly, tactful, 
forgiving, and kind, a man of peace who cultivated 
goodwill among all people. He lifted the burdens 
from the shoulders of both friends and strangers, 
planted hope in the human heart, and restored 
confidence. He practiced the divine law of love. 

Upon the death of Elder Rudger Clawson on 
June 21, 1943, George Albert Smith was selected 
president of the quorum of the twelve 
apostles, which office he held for two years. 
When President Ileber J. grant died, George 
Albert Smith was sustained president of the 
church, May 21, 1945, at the age of seventy-five. 

World War II ended that summer, and Presi¬ 
dent Smith led a group to Washington, D.C., to 
facilitate the sending of Church welfare goods to 
Church members in war-devastated Europe. Dur¬ 
ing the weeks that followed, the Church shipped 
133 railroad carloads of food, clothing, and bed¬ 
ding, along with thousands of individual eleven- 
pound packages. 

During President Smith’s administration, he 
asked Spencer W. KIMBALL, an apostle, to assist in 
supervising the Navajo-Zuni Indian Mission, and 
he himself headed a delegation to the nation’s capi¬ 
tal to initiate plans to help native Americans. 

Missionary work was revitalized throughout 
the world after cutbacks during World War II. New 
stakes and missions were organized. The number 
of missionaries rose to more than 5,000, and the 
number of wards and branches increased from 
1,273 to 1,492, and stakes from 149 to 179. Some 
200 new meetinghouses were built. New hospi¬ 
tals were constructed and old ones enlarged. Mi¬ 
crofilming of vital records was accelerated so that 
by February 1950 a total of 24,579 microfilm rec¬ 
ords had been catalogued. On September 23, 
1945, President Smith dedicated the Idaho Falls 
Temple. 

President George Albert Smith died on April 
4, 1951, on his eighty-first birthday, leaving as his 
chief legacy an example of Christlike living. 
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SMITH, HYRUM 

Among early Mormon leaders, Hyrum Smith 
(1800-1844) stands next to his brother the Prophet 
Joseph smith in the esteem of many Latter-day 
Saints. Although nearly six years older than his 
prophet brother, Hyrum became Joseph’s closest 
adviser and confidant. When he died a martyr with 
Joseph on June 27, 1844, Hyrum was Associate 
President of the Church, second in authority. 

Hyrum was born to Joseph smith, Sr., and 
Lucy Mack smith on February 9, 1800, in Tun¬ 
bridge, Vermont. During his childhood, the family 
moved to eight different locations near the Con¬ 
necticut River while the father struggled as a 
farmer, storekeeper, and tenant farmer. At age 
eleven, Hyrum was sent to Moor’s Charity School, 
associated with Dartmouth College. About two 
years later, a severe epidemic of typhoid fever 
broke out and Hyrum returned home ill to find 
several siblings ill as well. Joseph, Jr., was stricken 
with the dreaded disease, which developed into 
osteomyelitis in his left leg. Hyrum, who was al¬ 
ready recognized for his tender and compassionate 
nature, became young Joseph’s nurse, developing 
an enduring bond between the brothers. 

After the family moved to New York, Hyrum 
and the other Smith brothers helped the family 
finances by hiring out as farm laborers, coopers, 
and masons, in addition to clearing their own land 
for farming. On November 2, 1826, Hyrum mar¬ 
ried Jerusha Barden (1805-1837). 

After Joseph received the plates and started 
translating the Book of Mormon, Hyrum jour¬ 
neyed to Harmony, Pennsylvania, in 1828, and 
again in May 1829, to learn how the work was pro¬ 
gressing. Joseph sought a revelation at Hyrum’s 
earnest request in which Hyrum learned that after 
he had prepared himself by studying the Bible and 
the teachings soon to come forth in the Book of 
Mormon, he was called to “assist to bring forth my 
work” and to preach “nothing but repentance” 
(D&C 11:9, 22). Early in June 1829, Hyrum was 
baptized in Seneca Lake, New York. Toward the 
end of June, he became one of the Eight Wit¬ 
nesses, examining and “hefting” the plates of gold 
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The Two Martyrs, an engraving of Hyrum (left) and Jo¬ 
seph Smith (right). John Taylor, who was a witness to 
their martyrdom, wrote, “In life they were not divided, 
and in death they were not separated” (D&C 135:3). 
Courtesy Utah State Historical Society. 


(see book OF mormon witnesses). He served as 
Oliver COWDERYs bodyguard as he delivered a 
few pages of the Book of Mormon manuscript each 
day to the printer in Palmyra. 

When the Church was organized under New 
York state law on April 6, 1830, Hyrum was the 
oldest at age thirty of the six men who signed their 
names as charter members (see organization of 
THE CHURCH, 1830). He was told, “Thy duty is 
unto the church forever” (D&C 23:3), a duty he 
faithfully fulfilled. Hyrum became one of the first 
preachers of the Church in surrounding communi¬ 
ties in New York, baptizing some of the earliest 
converts. When a substantial branch of the Church 
was formed in Colesville, Hyrum was called as its 
presiding officer. 

In 1831 Hyrum Smith moved, along with 
most Church members, to Kirtland, Ohio. Be¬ 


tween 1831 and 1833 he served three proselytizing 
missions to Missouri and Ohio. In 1834 he helped 
recruit members for Zion’s Camp and served as 
Joseph Smith’s chief aide in that military march. 
Upon his return, Hyrum became foreman of the 
stone quarry for the rising Kirtland Temple. Hav¬ 
ing proved his ability and faithfulness, Hyrum was 
ordained an Assistant President of the Church in 
December 1834. His responsibilities were further 
increased in November 1837 when he became Sec¬ 
ond Counselor in the First Presidency with Joseph 
Smith and Sidney RIGDON, and with Oliver Cow- 
dery as Associate President. 

In Missouri in October 1838, when the 
Latter-day Saints clashed with their neighbors, 
Joseph, Hyrum, Sidney Bigdon, and several other 
Mormons were arrested on false charges of trea¬ 
son, murder, arson, and stealing. They were taken 
to Richmond, Missouri, for trial, while the rest of 
the Saints were driven from the state (see 
Missouri conflict). After a preliminary hearing 
in November, Joseph and Hyrum were bound over 
for trial. For nearly five more months, they and 
three others shared a jail cell in the village of Lib¬ 
erty, Missouri, while state officials deliberated on 
their fate. On April 16, 1839, during a second 
change of venue, they were allowed to escape. 

In the Saints’ new home along the Mississippi 
in Illinois, Hyrum Smith was ordained to two 
prominent positions in the Church: Presiding 
patriarch, in place of his deceased father (D&C 
124:91), and Associate President of the Church, in 
place of Oliver Cowdery (D&C 124:95). When Jo¬ 
seph Smith traveled to Washington, D.C., to seek 
redress from federal officials for the Saints’ Mis¬ 
souri grievances, Hyrum served as Acting Presi¬ 
dent of the Church in Nauvoo. Hyrum pronounced 
hundreds of patriarchal blessings upon the mem¬ 
bers of the Church, including numerous converts 
arriving from Britain. He was a founding leader of 
the Nauvoo Masonic lodge. In 1842 he clarified 
that “hot drinks” in the Word of Wisdom (D&C 
89:9) referred to tea and coffee (TirS 3:800), a point 
that had been controversial. He was also the chair¬ 
man ot the Nauvoo Temple Building Committee 
and stood close to the Prophet Joseph, acting “in 
concert with him in all leadership capacities 
(D&C 124:95). 

Latter-day Saints revered their “Prophet Jo¬ 
seph” and “Patriarch Hyrum”; enemies of the 
Church despised both them and the power they 
represented. As events led toward Joseph’s assassi- 
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nation in Carthage, Hyrum refused to leave him, 
even though Joseph requested that Hyrum flee 
with his family to Cincinnati. He went with Joseph 
to Carthage in June 1844 and was charged with riot 
and treason, along with his brother. When a mob 
stormed the jail where they were confined await¬ 
ing trial, Hyrum, standing to hold the door shut, 
was the first to die from gunfire through the door. 
Joseph and Hyrum became dual martyrs. Like 
many of “the Lord’s anointed in ancient times,” 
they sealed their works with their own blood; “in 
life they were not divided, and in death they were 
not separated” (D&C 135:3; see also carthage 
JAIL; MARTYRDOM OF JOSEPH AND HYRUM SMITH). 

Hyrum Smith is credited in Church history 
with being an astute organizer who gave ecclesias¬ 
tical leadership to the emerging Church. As a per¬ 
son, he was considered a man without guile. One 
scripture concerning him reads, “I, the Lord, love 
him because of the integrity of his heart” (D&C 
124:15). With a love for Hyrum that was stronger 
than death, Joseph once described him as possess¬ 
ing “the mildness of a lamb, and the integrity of a 
Job, and in short, the meekness and humility of 
Christ” (IIC 2:338). When John Taylor looked 
upon Ilyrum’s slain body, he reflected, “He was a 
great and good man, and my soul was cemented to 
his. If ever there was an exemplary, honest, and 
virtuous man, an embodiment of all that is noble in 
the human form, Hyrum Smith was its representa¬ 
tive” (HC 7:107). 

Hyrum and his first wife, Jerusha, had four 
daughters and two sons. After Jerusha’s death, he 
married Mary Fielding in 1837, and she bore him a 
son and a daughter. When Joseph Smith intro¬ 
duced plural marriage to him, Hyrum at first 



Hyrum Smith’s home in Kirtland, Ohio. 


opposed the idea, but when converted to the prin¬ 
ciple, he became one of its staunchest advocates. 

Many of Hyrum’s descendants have played 
significant roles in Church history. A son, Joseph 
F. SMITH, became the sixth President of the 
Church, and a grandson, Joseph Fielding smith, 
became the tenth President. Four of the six Patri¬ 
archs to the Church since 1845 have been descen¬ 
dants of Hyrum Smith. 
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SMITH, JOSEPH 

[This entry is divided into four parts: 

The Prophet 

Teachings of Joseph Smith 
Writings of Joseph Smith 
Legal Trials of Joseph Smith 

The Prophet is a biography of Joseph Smith; Teachings 
of Joseph Smith sketches his thought and teachings; 
Writings of Joseph Smith examines his personal writings 
and the body of scripture, revelations, and history re¬ 
sulting from his ministry; and Trials of Joseph Smith re¬ 
counts his legal and judicial history. See also Visions of 
Joseph Smith. 

Historical overviews of LDS history during the Jo¬ 
seph Smith period are History of the Church: c. 1820- 
1831; c. 1831-1844. For entries dealing with his pro¬ 
phetic calling consult Prophet Joseph Smith. For Joseph 
Smith’s family background, see Smith Family and Smith 
Family Ancestors; see also entries for his mother, Lucy 
Mack Smith; his father, Joseph Smith, Sr.; his brother 
Hyrum Smith, and his wife, Emma Hale Smith.] 

THE PROPHET 

Joseph Smith, Jr. (1805—1844), often referred to as 
the Prophet Joseph Smith, was the founding 
prophet of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. Latter-day Saints call him “the 
Prophet” because, in the tradition of Old and New 
Testament prophets, he depended on revelation 
from God for his teachings, not on his own learn¬ 
ing. They accept his revelations, many of them 
published as the doctrine and covenants and 
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nation in Carthage, Hyrum refused to leave him, 
even though Joseph requested that Hyrum flee 
with his family to Cincinnati. He went with Joseph 
to Carthage in June 1844 and was charged with riot 
and treason, along with his brother. When a mob 
stormed the jail where they were confined await¬ 
ing trial, Hyrum, standing to hold the door shut, 
was the first to die from gunfire through the door. 
Joseph and Hyrum became dual martyrs. Like 
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life they were not divided, and in death they were 
not separated” (D&C 135:3; see also carthage 
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Hyrum Smith is credited in Church history 
with being an astute organizer who gave ecclesias¬ 
tical leadership to the emerging Church. As a per¬ 
son, he was considered a man without guile. One 
scripture concerning him reads, “I, the Lord, love 
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124:15). With a love for Hyrum that was stronger 
than death, Joseph once described him as possess¬ 
ing “the mildness of a lamb, and the integrity of a 
Job, and in short, the meekness and humility of 
Christ” (IIC 2:338). When John Taylor looked 
upon Ilyrum’s slain body, he reflected, “He was a 
great and good man, and my soul was cemented to 
his. If ever there was an exemplary, honest, and 
virtuous man, an embodiment of all that is noble in 
the human form, Hyrum Smith was its representa¬ 
tive” (HC 7:107). 

Hyrum and his first wife, Jerusha, had four 
daughters and two sons. After Jerusha’s death, he 
married Mary Fielding in 1837, and she bore him a 
son and a daughter. When Joseph Smith intro¬ 
duced plural marriage to him, Hyrum at first 
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THE PROPHET 

Joseph Smith, Jr. (1805—1844), often referred to as 
the Prophet Joseph Smith, was the founding 
prophet of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. Latter-day Saints call him “the 
Prophet” because, in the tradition of Old and New 
Testament prophets, he depended on revelation 
from God for his teachings, not on his own learn¬ 
ing. They accept his revelations, many of them 
published as the doctrine and covenants and 
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Joseph Smith, by Alvin Gittens (1959, oil on canvas, 
31" x 39"). Prophet, Seer, and Revelator, first elder and 
President of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. His inspiration and genius single him out among 
the great spiritual leaders of all time. 


as the pearl of great price, as scripture to ac¬ 
company the Bible. As a young man, Joseph Smith 
also translated a sacred record from ancient Amer¬ 
ica known as the book of mormon. These revela¬ 
tions and records restored to the earth the pure 
gospel of Christ. Joseph Smith’s role in history was 
to found the Church of Jesus Christ based on this 
restored gospel in preparation for the second com¬ 
ing of Christ. 

Little in his background pointed toward this 
momentous life. Joseph Smith’s ancestors were 
ordinary New England farm people. His Smith 
ancestors emigrated from England to America in 
the seventeenth century and settled in Topsfield, 
Massachusetts, where they attained local distinc¬ 
tion. His grandfather Asael Smith, unable at the 
time to pay the debts on the family farm, sold the 
farm, liquidated the debts, and migrated in 1791 to 


Tunbridge, Vermont, where he purchased enough 
land to provide for his sons. Joseph Smith’s Mack 
ancestors, from Scotland, settled in Lyme, Con¬ 
necticut, prospered for a while, and then fell on 
hard times. Joseph’s grandfather Solomon Mack 
attempted various enterprises in New England and 
New York, with little financial success. One of the 
Mack sons moved to Tunbridge, and through him 
Lucy Mack met Joseph Smith, Sr., one of Asael’s 
sons. The pair married in 1796. They had eleven 
children, nine of whom lived to adulthood. Joseph 
Smith, Jr., born December 23, 1805, in Sharon, 
Vermont, was the third son to live and the fourth 
child. 

Young Joseph had little formal schooling. His 
parents lost their Tunbridge farm in 1803 through a 
failed business venture and for the next fourteen 
years moved from one tenant farm to another. In 
1816 they migrated to Palmyra, New York, just 
north of the Finger Lakes, where in 1817 they pur¬ 
chased a farm in Farmington (later Manchester), 
the township immediately south of Palmyra. Clear¬ 
ing land and wresting a living from the soil left 
little time for school. “As it required the exertions 
of all that were able to render any assistance for the 
support of the Family,” Joseph wrote in 1832, “we 
were deprived of the bennifit of an education suf¬ 
fice it to say I was mearly instructid in reading 
writing and the ground rules of Arithmatic which 
constuted my whole literary acquirements” 
(Jessee, 1989-, 1:5). His mother described him as 
“much less inclined to the perusal of books than 
any of the rest of the children, but far more given 
to meditation and deep study” (Smith, p. 84). His 
knowledge of the Bible and his biblical style of 
writing suggest that much of his early education 
came from that source. 

One subject he pondered was religion. Plis 
parents had been reared under the influence of 
New England Congregationalism but, dissatisfied 
with the preachers around them, they were not 
regular churchgoers. Both parents had deep reli¬ 
gious experiences and an intense longing for salva¬ 
tion, without having a satisfactory way to worship. 
A few years after settling in Palmyra, Lucy Smith 
and three of the children joined the Presbyterians; 
Joseph, Sr., and the others stayed home, Joseph, 
Jr., among them. Young Joseph was deeply per¬ 
plexed about which church to join, and the preach- 


Joseph Smith’s main journeys, 1805-1844. 
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ing of the revival ministers in the area intensified 
his uncertainty. 

In the spring of 1820, when he was just four¬ 
teen, Joseph turned directly to God for guidance. 
The answer was astonishing. As he prayed in the 
woods near his house, the Father and the Son ap¬ 
peared to him. Assuring him that his sins were for¬ 
given, the Lord told him that none of the churches 
were right and that he should join none. Latter- 
day Saints call this Joseph Smith’s first vision, 
the initial event in the restoration OF THE 
GOSPEL. At the time, it made little impression on 
the people around Joseph Smith. He told a minis¬ 
ter about the vision and was rebuffed. Believing 
the Bible sufficient, ministers were skeptical of di¬ 
rect revelation. The scorn upset Joseph, who had 
only tried to report his actual experience, and al¬ 
ienated him still further from the churches. 

Alter three years with no further revelations, 
Joseph wondered if he still was in favor with God 
and prayed again for direction and forgiveness. 
The vision he received on September 21, 1823, set 
the course of his life for the next seven years. An 
angel appeared and instructed him about a sacred 
record of an ancient people. This angel, moroni 2 , 
told Joseph that he was to obtain the record, writ¬ 
ten on gold plates, and translate it. He also told 
him that God’s covenant with ancient Israel was 
about to be fulfilled, that preparation for the sec¬ 
ond coming of Christ was about to commence, and 
that the gospel was to be preached to all nations to 
prepare a people for Christ’s millennial reign. In a 
vision Joseph saw the hill near his home where the 
plates were buried. When he went the next day to 
get the plates, the angel stopped him. He was told 
that he must wait four years to obtain the plates 
and that, until then, he was to return each year for 
instructions. On September 22, 1827, he obtained 
the plates from which he translated the Book of 
Mormon (see moroni, visitations of). 

The discovery of gold plates in a hillside reso¬ 
nated strangely with other experiences of the 
Smith family. Like many other New Englanders, 
they were familiar with searches for lost treasure 
by supernatural means. Joseph Smith’s father was 
reputed to be one of these treasure-seekers, and 
Joseph Smith himself had found a stone, called a 
SEER STONE, which reportedly enabled him to find 
lost objects. Treasure-seekers wanted to employ 
him to help with their searches. One, a man 
named Josiah Stowell (sometimes spelled Stoal), 
hired Joseph and his father in 1825 to dig for a 


supposed Spanish treasure near harmony, 
Pennsylvania. The effort came to nothing, and 
the Smiths returned home, but the neighbors con¬ 
tinued to think of the Smiths as part of the 
treasure-seeking company. Joseph Smith had to 
learn, in his four years of waiting, to appreciate the 
plates solely for their religious worth and not for 
their monetary value. The angel forbade Joseph to 
remove the plates on his first viewing because 
thoughts of their commercial worth had crossed his 
mind. Joseph had to learn to focus on the religious 
purpose of the plates and put aside considerations 
of their value as gold. 

While working in Harmony in 1825, Joseph 
Smith met Emma Hale at the Hale home where he 
and his father boarded. He continued seeing her 
through the next year while working at other jobs 
in the area, and on January 18, 1827, they married. 
She was tall, straight, slender, and dark-haired; he 
stood over six feet tall with broad chest and shoul¬ 
ders, light brown hair, and blue eyes. After the 
wedding they went to live with the Smith family in 
Manchester, close to the hill Cumorah where the 
plates still lay buried. 

On September 22, 1827, Joseph Smith went 
to the hill for the fifth time. This time the angel 
permitted him to take the plates, with strict in¬ 
structions to show them to no one. Designing peo¬ 
ple tried strenuously to get the plates, however, 
and he was not left in peace to begin translation. 
Eventually he and Emma were compelled to 
move, for their safety, to Harmony, near Emma’s 
family. 

For the next three years, Joseph’s work de¬ 
pended on the support of a few loyal friends who 
came to his aid and helped buffer him from trou¬ 
blesome inquirers. His open manner inspired con¬ 
fidence, and his candor in simply narrating what 
had happened to him disarmed skepticism. His 
brother later wrote that Joseph’s youth, his lack of 
education, and his “whole character and disposi¬ 
tion” convinced the family that he was incapable of 
“giving utterance to anything but the truth” ( Wil¬ 
liam Smith on Mormonism, Lamoni, Iowa, 1883, 
pp. 9-10). By the time the translation was com¬ 
pleted and the Book of Mormon published, three 
or four dozen people believed in his mission and 
divine gifts. 

Martin HARRIS, a prosperous Palmyra farmer, 
was one of these friends. He helped Joseph move 
to Harmony and then moved there himself to help 
with the translation. To enable him to translate. 
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Joseph received with the plates a special instru¬ 
ment called interpreters or urim and thummim. 
As he dictated, Martin Harris wrote (see book of 
MORMON TRANSLATION BY JOSEPH SMITH). Ill the 
spring of 1828, after three months of work, Martin 
Harris took the 116 pages of the translation home 
to show his wife, and they were lost or stolen. This 
interrupted the translation and left Joseph deso¬ 
late. Soon after, lie received a scathing rebuke in a 
revelation (D&C 3). About this time, Joseph and 
Emma’s firstborn son died on the day of his birth, 
June 15, 1828, wrenching Joseph’s feelings even 
further. 

Translation resumed in the hill of 1828, con¬ 
tinuing intermittently until the spring of 1829. 
Then Oliver cowdery, a schoolteacher who 
learned of the plates from Joseph’s parents, be¬ 
lieved in Joseph and agreed to take dictation. 
From April to June 1829 they labored together. 
When the two friends prayed on May 15 for an 
understanding of baptism, a messenger who an¬ 
nounced himself as John the Baptist appeared, 
conferred priesthood authority upon them, and 
instructed them to baptize each other (see 
AARONIC PRIESTHOOD: RESTORATION OF). Oliver 
later wrote: “These were days never to be for¬ 
gotten—to sit under the sound of a voice dictated 
by the inspiration of heaven, awakened the utmost 
gratitude of this bosom” (JS—H l:71n). 

Oliver was not the only additional witness to 
the revelations. When opposition began to build in 
Harmony, Oliver and Joseph moved in June 1829 
to fayette, new YORK, to the family home of Oli¬ 
ver’s friend David whitmer. Here again Joseph 
received needed support from people who be¬ 
lieved in him. Once the translation was completed, 
Joseph was told that others would be allowed to 
see the plates, which until that time only he had 
viewed. The angel Moroni appeared to Martin 
Harris, Oliver Cowdery, and David Whitmer and 
showed them the gold plates while a voice from 
heaven declared that the translation was done by 
the power of God and was true (see book of 
mormon witnesses). Joseph’s mother reported 
that Joseph came into the house after this revela¬ 
tion and threw himself down beside her, exclaim¬ 
ing that at last someone else had seen the plates. 
“Now they know for themselves, that I do not go 
about to deceive” (Smith, p. 139). His words sug¬ 
gest the pressure he felt in being the only witness 
of his remarkable experiences. 

In March 1830 the Book of Mormon was pub- 



The Joseph Smith homestead in Nauvoo (c. 1930). The 
Prophet and his family lived here from 1839 to 1843. 
About 1856 the Prophet’s son Joseph Smith III added 
the larger part of the building to the west. 


lished, ending one phase of Joseph’s life but not his 
divine mission. Revelations in 1829 instructed him 
to organize a church. On April 6, 1830, at the 
Whitmers’ house in Fayette, New York, the 
Church of Christ was organized with Joseph Smith 
and Oliver Cowdery as first and second elders (see 
organization of the church, 1830). 

Leadership of the Church set Joseph Smith’s 
life on a new course. Up to this time he had been a 
young man with a divine gift and a mission to trans¬ 
late the Book of Mormon; now, without any previ¬ 
ous organizational experience, he was responsible 
for organizing a church and leading a people. He 
had to rely on revelation. Over the next six years, 
he received many revelations, 90 of which fill 190 
pages in the Doctrine and Covenants. They range 
from instructions on mundane details of adminis¬ 
tration to exalted depictions of life hereafter. Typi¬ 
cally, when problems had to be solved, whether 
administrative or doctrinal, the Prophet sought 
divine guidance and by virtue of this help led the 
Church. 

The course the revelations laid out for the new 
Church was extraordinarily challenging. The 
Prophet received instructions for ventures reach¬ 
ing halfway across the continent and involving a 
reorganization of society. At the core of the in¬ 
struction was the establishment of zion. Book of 
Mormon teachings of Christ made reference to a 
new Jerusalem, a city of Zion that would be es¬ 
tablished in America (3 Ne. 20:22). Later revela¬ 
tions outlined the nature of the new order. The 
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central concept was the gathering of the pure 
and honest from among the nations into communi¬ 
ties where they could learn to live in unity and love 
under divine direction, and where temples could 
be built to administer the sacred ordinances of 
salvation. 

In September-October 1830, missionaries 
were called to teach Native Americans who resided 
near the western boundary of Missouri (see 
lamanite mission). These missionaries were told 
that the city of Zion would be located somewhere 
in that region. Later revelations called for a gather¬ 
ing to Missouri to organize Zion, and a new eco¬ 
nomic order designed to enable the Saints to live 
together in unity (see consecration). Joseph and 
other leading figures in the Church journeyed to 
Jackson County, Missouri, in the summer of 1831, 
and there learned by revelation that the city was to 
be constructed and a temple built near Indepen¬ 
dence, Missouri (see Missouri: lds communities 
in jackson and clay counties). The gathering 
was to commence immediately. 

When it is remembered that Joseph Smith 
was not yet twenty-six, and five years earlier was 
an uneducated farmer notable only for his spiritual 
gifts, the daring of these plans is hard to compre¬ 
hend. The magnitude of his conceptions never 
troubled him. “I intend to lay a foundation that will 
revolutionize the whole world,” he later remarked 
(HC 6:365). He acted in the certainty that the di¬ 
rections were from God and that the Church would 
triumph against all odds. 

In the spring of 1831 virtually all Latter-day 
Saints left New York for Ohio. Joseph and Emma 
settled in kirtland, Ohio, near a body of new 
converts, and for the next six years this was Church 
headquarters. The other focal point of Church life 
until 1838 was Missouri, first Independence, the 
site of the future city of Zion, then northern Mis¬ 
souri. As Latter-day Saints migrated to Missouri, 
tensions with old settlers increased. In Jackson 
County, in 1831-1833, and again in Caldwell 
County, in 1836-1838, efforts to establish Zion 
aroused violent opposition to what non-Mormons 
perceived as a threat to their way of life (see 
MISSOURI CONFLICT). 

Joseph Smith also made efforts to realize his 
vision of Zion during the seven years that the 
Latter-day Saints were in Ohio. He organized the 
first stakes and set up the presiding priesthood 
structure of the Church. The Prophet established a 
bank, a newspaper, and a printing office; he super¬ 


vised the building of the Church’s first temple, and 
initiated extensive missionary work in the United 
States, Canada, and England. His revelations, in¬ 
cluding a law of health (see word of wisdom), 
tutored the Saints in the conduct of daily life. He 
made a translation of the Bible (see Joseph smith 
translation OF the bible). He introduced a 
school system to prepare the Saints for leadership 
and missionary roles and was himself a student of 
Hebrew in the school. The high point of the Kirt¬ 
land years was the dedication of the temple. Al¬ 
though Joseph Smith had received priesthood au¬ 
thority several years earlier, in 1836, in the 
kirtland temple, he received important addi¬ 
tional keys of authority from Moses, Elias, and 
Elijah pertaining to the gathering of ISRAEL and 
the eternal sealing of families. 

Opposition had beset the Prophet from the 
time he first told peojile about his visions. In 1832 
he was tarred, feathered, and beaten by a mob who 
broke into the house where he was staying at 
Hiram, Ohio, an intrusion that led to the death of a 
child. At Kirtland, dissent arose within the Church 
over the nature of the new society and the Proph¬ 
et’s involvement in economics and politics; some 
accused him of attempting to control their private 
lives and labeled him a fallen prophet. By early 
1838, opposition, especially among Ohio leader¬ 
ship, grew to the point that the Prophet and loyal 
members moved to Missouri. 

Joseph Smith arrived with his family at Far 
West, Caldwell County, Missouri, in March 1838, 
where he sought once again to establish a gather¬ 
ing place for the Saints and to build a temple (see 
MISSOURI: LDS COMMUNITIES IN CALDWELL AND 
daviess counties). But, as before, the influx of 
outsiders with differing social, religious, and eco¬ 
nomic practices was unacceptable to the old set¬ 
tlers. Opposition flared into violence at Gallatin, 
Daviess County, on August 6, 1838, when enemies 
of the Church tried to prevent Latter-day Saints 
from voting. The ensuing fight produced injuries 
on both sides. A subsequent misunderstanding 
with a local justice of the peace led to charges 
against the Prophet. As rumors spread, citizens of 
several counties, then militias, mobilized to expel 
the Latter-day Saints (see Missouri conflict; 
extermination order). 

The crisis came to a head on October 31, 
1838, when Joseph Smith and several others, ex¬ 
pecting to discuss ways to defuse the volatile situa¬ 
tion, were arrested—it was the beginning of five 
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months of confinement. A November court of in¬ 
quiry at Richmond, Ray County, accused the 
Prophet and others with acts of treason connected 
with the conflict and committed them to liberty 
jail to await trial. Meanwhile, the Saints were 
driven from the state. 

Harsh imprisonment made worse by forced 
separation from his family and the Church left Jo¬ 
seph time to reflect on the meaning of human suf¬ 
fering. His writings from prison contain some of 
the most sublime passages of his ministry. Ex¬ 
cerpts from his letters were added to the collection 
of his revelations (see DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: 
sections 121-23). Acknowledging all that he had 
experienced, one of the revelations reminded him 
that however great his sufferings, they did not ex¬ 
ceed the Savior’s: “The Son of Man hath de¬ 
scended below them all. Art thou greater than 
he?” (D&C 122:8). 

The following April, while being taken under 
guard to Boone County, Missouri, for a change in 
venue, the Prophet and his fellow prisoners were 
allowed to escape. Within a month of rejoining 
family and friends at Quincy, Illinois, Joseph 
Smith had authorized the purchase of land on the 
Mississippi River near Commerce, Hancock 
County, Illinois, and had moved his family into a 
two-room log cabin. During the summer of 1839, 
the Saints began settling their new gathering 
place, which they named nauvoo. 

Like many areas along the river bottoms, 
Nauvoo was at first poorly drained and disease- 
infested. During a malaria epidemic, the Prophet 
gave up his home to the sick and lived in a tent. 
Witnesses reported miraculous healing under his 
administration. “There was many sick among the 
saints on both sides of the river and Joseph went 
through the midst of them taking them by the hand 
and in a loud voice commanding them in the name 
of Jesus Christ to arise from their beds and be 
made whole” (Wilford Woodruff Diary, July 22, 
1839, Ms., LDS Church Archives). Deaths were so 
frequent that a mass funeral was held. 

Late in 1839 the Prophet traveled to Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., to seek redress from the federal govern¬ 
ment for losses sustained by his people in Mis¬ 
souri. While there he obtained interviews with 
President Martin Van Buren and prominent con¬ 
gressmen, but came away frustrated and without 
relief. 

Nauvoo was soon incorporated under the 
state-authorized nauvoo charter. Within the 


next few years the city grew to rival Chicago as the 
largest in Illinois. Joseph served on the city council 
and eventually became mayor. As mayor he also 
served as presiding judge of the municipal court 
and as registrar of deeds. With the rank of lieuten¬ 
ant general, he led the nauvoo legion, or munic¬ 
ipal militia. He was also proprietor of a merchan¬ 
dise store and became editor and publisher of the 
newspaper Times and Seasons. 

The relative security of Nauvoo provided Jo¬ 
seph Smith with an opportunity to move forward 
the work of the kingdom with renewed vigor. He 
sent the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles to Great 
Britain, where they expanded missionary work and 
launched an emigration program that provided a 
stream of immigrants into the new place of gather¬ 
ing (see missions of the twelve to Britain). At 
Nauvoo the Prophet organized the first wards, 
the basic geographical units of the Church. He 
expanded the ecclesiastical authority of the Twelve 
to include jurisdiction within stakes, placing them 
for the first time in a position of universal authority 
over the Church under the First Presidency. He 
supervised the building of the nauvoo temple 
and established the Female relief society of 
Nauvoo. 

The Prophet faced a dilemma as he began to 
restore long-lost divine principles. Prompted by 
forebodings that his remaining time was short, he 
wished to hasten his efforts, but because many did 
not understand his mission and ojiposed him, he 
had to move slowly. “I could explain a hundred 
fold more than I ever have of the glories of the 
kingdoms manifested to me . . . were the people 
prepared to receive them,” he wrote in 1843 (HC 
5:402). To resolve this dilemma, the Prophet pre¬ 
sented some principles privately to a small number 
of faithful members, intending to plant the seeds 
before he died. As early as 1841, he introduced 
plural marriage, a necessary part of the restora¬ 
tion of the ancient order of things, to members of 
the Twelve and a few others. Although he had un¬ 
derstood the principle since 1831 and apparently 
had married one plural wife several years earlier, 
he married his first recorded plural wife, Louisa 
Beaman, in 1841. During his remaining years, he 
married at least twenty-seven others. 

In May 1842 the Prophet introduced the full 
endowment, religious ordinances subsequently 
observed in all LDS temples, to a small group in 
the upper room of his Nauvoo store. A year later 
he performed the first sealings of married cou- 
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pies for time and eternity. In addition, he taught 
the Saints important doctrines pertaining to the 
nature of God and man ( see king follett 
discourse). In March 1844 he organized the 
COUNCIL OF FIFTY, the political arm of the king¬ 
dom of God. By the time of his death three months 
later, he had completed all that he felt was essen¬ 
tial for the continuation of the kingdom. By then 
he had transferred to the Twelve the keys of au¬ 
thority, confident that the program he had initi¬ 
ated would now continue regardless of what befell 
him (see succession in the presidency). 

Teaching these principles privately to a small 
circle enabled Joseph Smith to fulfill his mission 
but complicated the situation at Nauvoo and un¬ 
leashed forces that eventually led to his death. 
Some Saints had difficulty in accepting these unu¬ 
sual teachings. Upon being taught plural marriage, 
Brigham YOUNG said it was the first time in his life 
that he had desired the grave. Joseph’s wife Emma 
at one point became “very bitter and full of resent¬ 
ment’’ [ ’Statement of William Clayton,” Woman’s 
Exponent 15 (June 1, 1886): 2], As knowledge of 
the private teachings leaked into the community, 
speculation and distorted rumors proliferated. 

While the Prophet pursued his objectives, 
forces outside the Church organized against him. 
Missouri authorities tried three times to extradite 
him from Illinois, resulting in lengthy periods of 
legal harassment. Because of the loss of property in 
earlier persecutions, he was unable to pay his 
debts and had to fend off creditors. When Illinois 
political leaders turned against the Latter-day 
Saints and no national leaders would champion 
their cause, the Prophet declared his candidacy for 
president of the United States, gaining a platform 
from which to discuss the rights of his people (see 
NAUVOO POLITICS). 

By April 1844, dissenters openly challenged 
Joseph Smith’s leadership by organizing a reform 
church and publishing a newspaper, the NAUVOO 
expositor, for the purpose of denouncing him. 
Perceiving the Expositor as a threat to the peace of 
the community, the Nauvoo city council, with Jo¬ 
seph Smith presiding as mayor, authorized him to 
order the destruction of the press—an act that ig¬ 
nited the opposition. On June 12 the Prophet was 
charged with riot for destruction of the press. After 
a flurry of legal maneuvers, Joseph submitted to 
arrest at nearby Carthage, the county seat, under 
the governor’s pledge of protection. Joseph had 
premonitions of danger, and the vocal threats of 
hotheads in adjoining towns gave substance to his 


fears. On June 27, 1844, while in Carthage jail 
awaiting a hearing, Joseph Smith and his brother 
Hyrum were killed when a mob with blackened 
faces stormed the jail (see martyrdom of Joseph 
and hyrum smith). The next day the brothers’ 
bodies were returned to Nauvoo, where ten thou¬ 
sand Latter-day Saints gathered to mourn the loss 
of their Prophet. 

Despite the adversity that dogged him from 
youth until death, Joseph Smith was not the som¬ 
ber, forbidding person his contemporaries gener¬ 
ally envisioned in the personality of a prophet. An 
English convert wrote that Joseph was “no saintish 
long-faced fellow, but quite the reverse” [John 
Needham to Thomas Ward, July 7, 1843, Latter- 
Day Saints’ Millennial Star 4 (Oct. 1843):89]. It 
was not uncommon to see him involved in sports 
activities with the young and vigorous men of a 
community. He is known to have wrestled, pulled 
sticks, engaged in snowball fights, played ball, slid 
on the ice with his children, played marbles, shot 
at a mark, and fished. Tall and well built, Joseph 
Smith did not hesitate to use his strength. Once in 
his youth he thrashed a man for wife-beating. In 
1839, as he was en route to Washington, D.C., by 
stagecoach, the horses bolted while the driver was 
away. Opening the door of the speeding coach, the 
Prophet climbed up its side into the driver’s seat, 
where he secured the reins and stopped the 
horses. 

Joseph was also deeply spiritual. His mother 
said of him that in his youth he “seemed to reflect 
more deeply than common persons of his age upon 
everything of a religious nature” (Lucy Smith, Bio¬ 
graphical Sketches of Joseph Smith, preliminary 
manuscript, p. 46, LDS Church Archives). When 
he was just twelve, as he later wrote, his mind be¬ 
came “seriously imprest with regard to the all im- 
portent concerns for the wellfare of my immortal 
Soul” (PJS 1:5). Years after he began receiving rev¬ 
elations, he continued to seek spiritual comfort. In 
1832 while on a journey, he wrote of visiting a 
grove “which is Just back of the town almost every 
day where I can be Secluded from the eyes of any 
mortal and there give vent to all the feelings of my 
heart in meaditation and prayr” ( PWJS , p. 238). 
Clearly he spoke from the heart in declaring that 
“the things of God are of deep import: and time, 
and experience, and careful and ponderous and 
solemn thoughts can only find them out” (IIC 
3:295). 

Joseph Smith deeply loved his family, and his 
personal writings are filled with prayerful outpour- 
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ings of tenderness and concern. “O Lord bless my 
little children with health and long life to do good 
in this generation for Christs sake Amen” ( PWJS , 
p. 28). His family consisted of eleven children, in¬ 
cluding adopted twins. Of these, four sons and a 
daughter died in infancy or early childhood; five 
were living when their father was killed, and a 
sixth, a son, was born four months after his death. 
Occasional glimpses into his family life show him 
sliding on the ice with his son Frederick, taking his 
children on a pleasure ride in a carriage or sleigh, 
and attending the circus. 

He was also a loyal friend and cared deeply 
about others. He repeatedly extended a forgiving 
hand to prodigals, some of whom had caused him 
pain and misery. “I feel myself bound to be a 
friend to all. . . wether they are just or unjust; they 
have a degree of my compassion & sympathy” 
(PWJS, p. 548). One observer noted that the 
Prophet would never go to bed if he knew there 
was a sick person who needed assistance. He 
taught that “love is one of the leading characteris¬ 
tics of Deity, and ought to be manifested by those 
who aspire to be the sons of God. A man filled with 
the love of God, is not content with blessing his 
family alone but ranges through the world, anxious 
to bless the whole of the human family” (PWJS, 
p. 481). One Church member who stayed at the 
Smith home and witnessed the Prophet’s “earnest 
and humble devotions . . . nourishing, soothing, 
and comforting his family, neighbours, and 
friends,” found observation of his private life a 
greater witness of Joseph Smith’s divine calling 
than observing his public actions (JD 7:176-77). 

Joseph Smith spent his life bringing forth a 
new dispensation of religious knowledge at great 
personal cost. He noted that “the envy and wrath 
of man had been his common lot and that “deep 
water” was what he was “wont to swim in” (D&C 
127:2). A little more than a year before his death he 
told an audience in Nauvoo, “If I had not actually 
got into this work and been called of God, I would 
back out. But I cannot back out: I have no doubt of 
the truth” (HC 5:336). lie lived in the hope of 
bringing that truth to life in a society of Saints, and 
died the victim of enemies who did not understand 
his vision. 
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TEACHINGS OF JOSEPH SMITH 
The written and spoken words of the revelations to 
Joseph Smith are clear, direct, and unequivocal, 
yet his teachings are difficult to characterize or 
summarize, since they do not fit easily into tradi¬ 
tional theological categories, and they always pre¬ 
suppose that more can, and probably will, be re¬ 
vealed by God. Audiences eagerly listened to the 
Prophet’s bold proclamations and reasoning on 
hundreds of topics, although his was not a work of 
systematic analysis or synthesis. His teachings, 
sayings, counsels, instructions, blessings, re¬ 
sponses, and commentaries from 1820 to 1844 are 
scattered over thousands of pages of revelations, 
scriptures, histories, journals, letters, and minute 
books (see Joseph smith: writings of Joseph 
smith). 

The teachings of Joseph Smith may be ap¬ 
proached in many ways. Some collections arrange 
them topically; other commentaries focus on the 
historical settings of his revelations and discourses; 
still others compare published versions with re¬ 
corded recollections of his sayings. In any case, 
one finds continuity and consistency rather than 
conspicuous breaks or reversals. 

The record shows that Joseph Smith’s access 
to sources and his own understanding entailed 
growth processes. He said in 1842, two years be¬ 
fore his death, that he had “the whole plan of the 
kingdom” before him (HC 5:139). But it is not clear 
how early in his life the “whole plan” reached ma¬ 
turity in his mind. 
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Some of his teachings now have scriptural sta¬ 
tus; others are authoritative but not sustained as 
scripture. As he himself explained, a prophet is not 
always a prophet, but “only when he was acting as 
such” ( TPJS , p. 278). Careful scholarship will dis¬ 
tinguish original utterances of the Prophet from 
later accretions; also, some statements that he did 
not make or endorse have been published under 
his name. The following sketch treats his revela¬ 
tions, his scriptural translations, and his most char¬ 
acteristic sayings as comprising his teachings. 

Joseph Smith never claimed to establish a new 
religion but to initiate a new beginning, a res¬ 
toration of the everlasting gospel of jesus 
GHRIST. “The fundamental principles of our reli¬ 
gion are the testimony of the Apostles and Proph¬ 
ets, concerning Jesus Christ, that He died, was 
buried, and rose again the third day, and ascended 
into heaven; and all other things which pertain to 
our religion are only appendages to it” (TPJS, 
p. 121). He anticipated “a whole and complete and 
perfect union, and welding together of dispensa¬ 
tions, and keys, and powers, and glories . . . from 
the days of Adam even to the present time” (D&C 
128:18). This restoration would encompass “all the 
truth the Christian world possessed” (TPJS, 
p. 376)—including much that had been lost or dis¬ 
carded—and, in addition, revelations “hid from 
before the foundation of the world” (TPJS, p. 309). 
His teachings were often in contrast to postbiblical 
additions, subtractions, and changes. He said that 
he intended “to lay a foundation that will revolu¬ 
tionize the whole world” (TPJS, p. 366). 

The following are selected from among the 
dozens of topics and insights that typify the teach¬ 
ings of the Prophet Joseph Smith: 

God and Divinity. Joseph Smith taught that 
God is properly called Father. He is a glorified, 
exalted person, with personal attributes. Jesus 
Christ is the mediator between man and God. He 
is not identical with God, but has become like the 
Father. This strips away the mystery of many clas¬ 
sical creeds. This doctrine is refined anthropomor¬ 
phism, and it permeates ancient and modern 
scriptures. 

Because God is the preeminent person, he 
may be approached, encountered, and known. He 
is subject to, and involved in, man’s struggles. He 
can be trusted to move, act, respond, love, serve, 
and give. From the presence of God and his Son 
proceeds forth a Spirit that gives light to everyone 


who comes into mortality. This light is in all things, 
gives life to all things, and is the law by which all 
things are governed, even the power of God (D&C 
88:13). 

Truth. Experience points to a plural universe. 
The highest knowledge is of things, existences, in 
all their varieties (D&C 93:24-25). The revelations 
to Joseph Smith speak of independent spheres of 
existence and an array of glorious degrees (D&C 
76; cf. 88:37). Thus, any mystical thrust toward 
metaphysical union in which individuality is lost is 
abandoned. 

Scripture. The Prophet taught that the scrip¬ 
tures are the written records of revelatory experi¬ 
ences. He rejected equally the dogmas of verbal 
inerrancy, of “merely human” origin, and of alle¬ 
gorical excess in interpreting the scriptures. The 
limits of the canon are fluid, as they were originally 
in early Judaism and Christianity. Scripture, spo¬ 
ken or written, is light to those who are quickened 
by divine life and light. The need for living proph¬ 
ets to supplement, clarify, and apply the written 
sources to contemporary needs is continual. “I told 
the brethren that the Book of Mormon was the 
most correct of any book on earth, and the key¬ 
stone of our religion, and a man would get nearer 
to God by abiding by its precepts, than by any 
other book” (TPJS, p. 194). 

Creation and Cosmos. Joseph Smith’s teach¬ 
ings have been characterized by the word “eternal- 
ism”: “Every principle that proceeds from God is 
eternal” (TPJS, p. 181). The “pure principles of 
element” and of intelligence coexist eternally with 
God: “They may be organized and re-organized, 
but not destroyed” (TPJS, p. 351). God created the 
universe out of chaos, “which is Element and in 
which dwells all the glory” ( WJS , p. 351). “The 
elements are the tabernacle of God” (D&C 93:35). 
God is related to space and time, and did not cre¬ 
ate them from nothing. Change occurs through in¬ 
telligence. The universe is governed by law. There 
were two creations: All things were made “spiritu¬ 
ally” before they were made “naturally” (Moses 
3:5). Through his Son, God is the Creator of multi¬ 
ple worlds. God is the Father of the human 
SPIRITS that inhabit his creations. His creations 
have no end. 

Nature of Man. As eternal intelligence, “man 
was in the beginning with God” (D&C 93:29-30). 
But his unfolding from grace to grace is dependent 
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on the nurture of God. Because of the gospel and 
the Atonement, the children of God are heirs of all 
the Father has and is, and can become gods them¬ 
selves (D&C 76:58-61; 84:35-39; 88:107). 

Spirit is refined matter. Individual spirits “ex¬ 
isted before the body, can exist in the body; will 
exist separate from the body, when the body will 
be mouldering in the dust; and will in the resurrec¬ 
tion be again united with it” (TPJS, p. 207). Thus, 
extreme dualism between spirit and matter is 
rejected. 

Man is free to resist or to embrace either the 
powers of God or those of evil. God, man, Satan, 
and his hosts are independent. One cannot force 
another. 

Plan of Salvation. Finding himself in the 
midst of spirits and glory, God saw fit to institute 
laws whereby his children might advance like him¬ 
self and have glory upon glory (see plan of 
salvation). “At the first organization in heaven 
we were all present, and saw the Savior chosen and 
appointed and the plan of salvation made, and we 
sanctioned it” {TPJS, p. 181). Like embraces like 
(D&C 88:40); harmonies are restored: knowledge 
replaces ignorance, sanctity replaces sin, and life 
replaces death. 

Fall. The Prophet rejected the traditional the¬ 
ory of ORIGINAL SIN and returned to the doctrine 
of man’s innocence before the Fall. Adam and eve 
transgressed, as planned, to open the way for the 
contrasting experiences of mortality. The Fall was 
not inevitable, but free. All men and women are, 
in their infant state, innocent before God. It fol¬ 
lows that infant baptism is unnecessary, that 
accountability comes later (at the age of eight), 
and that accountability for sin is personal, not in¬ 
herited (D&C 68:25-27; 93:38). One becomes 
what one chooses to become. 

God himself has a body “as tangible as man’s” 
(D&C 130:22), and the human body is a temple. 
“The great principle of happiness consists in hav¬ 
ing a body” (TPJS, p. 181, 297). Redemption is of 
the whole soul, meaning spirit and body. 

Atonement. The power of redemption is the 
atonement of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. In 
the unfolding drama, the Son inherited the fulness 
of the Father; he was not “eternally begotten,” nor 
were two absolutely unlike natures inherent in the 
person of Christ. 


The atonement of Jesus Christ was necessary 
to reconcile the demands of JUSTICE AND MERCY. 
Christ responded to this need in a voluntary act, a 
descent in order to ascend (D&C 88:6). 

Christ could not have known, except by expe¬ 
rience, the depths of compassion. He suffered 
pains and afflictions and temptations “that his bow¬ 
els might be filled with compassion according to 
the flesh,” for only thus could he “succor his peo¬ 
ple according to their infirmities” (Alma 7:12). 
Gethsemane was the place and time of his most 
intense suffering for mankind; the CROSS was its 
final hour (D&C 19:16-20; JST Matt. 27:54). 

Christ saves men from their sins, not in them. 
He does not impute righteousness where there is 
none. One who seeks to become a law unto himself 
and abides in sin cannot be sanctified unless he 
repents (D&C 88:35). 

The infinite atonement is intended to bring 
life and redemption to all the children of the Eter¬ 
nal Father, including those of other worlds who 
“are saved by the very same Savior of ours” {TbS 
4:82-85). 

Knowledge. Intelligence, as light and truth, is 
the glory of God (D&C 93:36). Mind is eternal, 
with access to the vast reaches of the eternities, 
and knowledge is essential to salvation: “One is 
saved no faster than he gets knowledge” {TPJS, 
p. 217); and he gains knowledge of the truths of the 
gospel no faster than he is saved—that is, no faster 
than he receives Christ into his life. “Knowledge 
through our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ is the 
grand key that unlocks the glory and mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven” {TPJS, p. 298). “Cod hath 
not revealed anything to Joseph, but what He will 
make known unto the Twelve, and even the least 
Saint may know all things as fast as he is able to 
bear them” {TPJS, p. 149). 

Knowledge of God and divine things comes 
through the Spirit. Revelation includes the visible 
presence, visions, dreams, the visitations of an¬ 
gels and spirits, impressions, voices, prophetic 
flashes of inspiration and light, and the flow of pure 
intelligence into mind and heart. Such direct com¬ 
munications are essential to the religious life of 
every person. At least one gift of the spirit is 
given to each person of faith. “It is impossible to 
receive the Holy Ghost and not receive revelation” 
{TPJS, p. 256). “No man can know that Jesus is the 
Lord but by the Holy Ghost” {WJS, p. 115). “No 
generation was ever saved or destroyed upon dead 
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testimony neither can be; but by living” (W/S, 
p. 159). Within limits, these experiences can be 
verbalized and communicated. 

Purpose of Life: Joy. “Happiness is the object 
and design of our existence” ( TPJS , p. 255). “We 
came to this earth that we might have a body and 
present it pure before God in the celestial king¬ 
dom” (TPJS, p. 181). Glorified bodies have powers 
and privileges over those who have not, and to be 
denied or separated from the body is bondage. The 
combination of spirit body and physical body can 
maximize joy (D&C 93:33-34). 

God’s glory is to work for the benefit of other 
beings. Likewise, man cannot find himself until he 
loses himself in the Christlike desire to elevate, 
benefit, and bless others ( PWJS , p. 483). Even in 
mortality, members of the family of God may begin 
to experience the joy that will he in full hereafter 
(TPJS, p. 296). 

Trials and Affliction. Evil and pain are 
real, losses are real, temptation is real, overcoming 
is real. Both risk and reward attend the mortal ex¬ 
perience. These are the conditions of soul growth. 
God’s purpose is to lift his children, but he cannot 
do so without their cooperation; nor can he inter¬ 
vene in a way that removes the need for experi¬ 
ence, even bitter experience. 

Life is a trial, a probation: “All these things 
shall give thee experience” (D&C 122:7). Abra¬ 
ham’s willingness to sacrifice Isaac was a similitude 
of the Father’s sacrifice of his Only Begotten Son. 
One cannot attain the heirship of the Son without 
being willing to sacrifice all earthly things. The 
overcoming of such trials is the foundation of per¬ 
fected love, and until one has perfect love, one is 
liable to fall (TPJS, p. 9). The view that all suffering 
in the world is punishment for sin is “an unhal¬ 
lowed principle” (TPJS, p. 162). The Saints must 
expect to wade through much tribulation, but af¬ 
flictions may be consecrated to their gain. 

Priesthood. Priesthood is authority and 
power centered in Christ. It is conferred only by 
tangible ordination, by the laying on of hands of 
one having authority. Joseph Smith taught the 
importance of priesthood keys: Jesus Christ 
“holds the keys over all this world” (TPJS, p. 323). 
John the Baptist, Peter, James, John, Moses, Eli¬ 
jah, and Elias held various keys of priesthood func¬ 
tions and restored them to the earth by conferring 
them upon Joseph Smith and Oliver cowdery. 


Priesthood is not indelible; it can be lost, ft is 
not infallible; only under the influence of the Spirit 
can one speak for and with the approval of God. 

The opportunity for the fulness of priesthood 
blessings is conferred on both men and women 
when they make and keep unconditional covenants 
with Jesus Christ and then with each other as hus¬ 
band and wife (see fatherhood; motherhood). 

In The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, Joseph Smith explained and established the 
roles of apostles, prophets, bishops, evangelists, 
pastors, teachers, and so on, in analogue to their 
New Testament functions. He dissolved the dis¬ 
tinction between laity and a priestly class: All 
priests, teachers, and administrators are lay peo¬ 
ple, and all worthy laymen are priesthood holders. 

Ordinances. Joseph Smith restored and taught 
a progressive series of ordinances that confer 
spiritual enlightenment and power. These ordi¬ 
nances were “instituted in the heavens before the 
foundation of the world” (TPJS, p. 308). “Being 
born again comes by the Spirit of God through or¬ 
dinances” (TPJS, p. 162). All essential ordinances, 
from BAPTISM to temple marriage, involve 
prayer, covenant making, and divine ratification. 

Temples. Some ordinances pertain to the holy 
TEMPLE, where “the power of godliness is mani¬ 
fest” (D&C 84:20). Temples embody and manifest 
sacred truths, “the mysteries and peaceable 
things” (D&C 42:61). They will enable the chil¬ 
dren of God to overcome the corruptible elements 
of their lives and enter the realms of light and fire, 
the presence of the Father and the Son. All of the 
temple functions and powers are reestablished 
today, with the authority of the high priesthood: 
BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD, the holy ENDOWMENT, 
and the sealing of families are their essence. “We 
need the Temple more than anything else,” Joseph 
Smith taught (Journal History, May 4, 1844). 

All temple ordinances point to Christ. The 
temple is presently, as it was anciently, his sanctu¬ 
ary, endowed with his glory, blessed with his name 
and ultimately with his presence. Christ is a living 
temple, and through him one may become a living 
temple (D&C 93:35; cf. Rev. 21:22). 

Marriage, Family, and Home. Reversing the 
Augustinian tradition that celibacy is preferable to 
marriage in this life and universal in the next, the 
Prophet taught that the Christlike life reaches its 
zenith in marriage and parenting. The greatest 
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prophets and prophetesses are also patriarchs and 
matriarchs. The highest ordinance is marriage, 
when king and queen begin their eternal family 
kingdom: The symbols are ordination, coronation, 
and sealing. 

Social, Economic, and Political Thought. 
In the earthly government of God, a theode- 
mocracy is contemplated: a covenant kingdom led 
by Jesus Christ, the benevolent King of Kings. The 
kingdom of god on earth is to become like 
Enoch’s city of ZION, with utopian thought and cul¬ 
ture realized in a community of the pure-hearted. 

Joseph taught a law of STEWARDSHIP and 
consecration. All the earth is the Lord’s; prop¬ 
erty in Zion is, in effect, held in trust for the estab¬ 
lishment of Zion. In the infancy of the Church, the 
Saints tried to live this economic system and failed, 
foundering on what it was designed to overcome: 
greed, covetousness, jealousy. Consequently, the 
Prophet was instructed to substitute the law of 
TITHING to prepare the Saints to live this higher 
law. 

“The Constitution of the United States is a 
glorious standard; it is founded in the wisdom of 
God” (TPJS, p. 147). The protections of constitu¬ 
tional government should extend to all (see 
POLITICS: POLITICAL TEACHINGS). Wilford 

woodruff recalled Joseph Smith’s saying “that if 
he were the Emperor of the world and had control 
over the whole human family he would sustain 
every man, woman and child in the enjoyment of 
their religion” (Journal History, Mar. 12, 1897). 
This would allow, without compulsory means, the 
growth of a kingdom of God eventually to be ad¬ 
ministered in two world capitals, JERUSALEM in 
the East and the new Jerusalem in the West. 

The Church is the body of members who have 
entered the covenant and formed a community for 
the perfecting of its individual members. The liv¬ 
ing prophets, seers, and revelators are the author¬ 
ity nucleus of the kingdom of God, but the Church 
performs its work in intimate communities: fami¬ 
lies, wards, and stakes. 

Resurrection. Eternal family life is per¬ 
fected only in the highest degree of God’s 
CELESTIAL KINGDOM. In the RESURRECTION and 
judgment, each body with few exceptions (see 
sons of perdition) will receive a degree of 
glory. One’s identity in both spirit and body is 
secure and eternal. God’s celestial being, per¬ 
fected and glorified, is the ideal. The earth itself, 


having been baptized by water and then by fire, 
will die, be resurrected, glorified (D&C 88:25-26), 
and rolled back into the presence of God. The 
beauty, glory, perfection, and powers of a glorified 
resurrected body are unspeakable: “No man can 
describe it to you—no man can write it” (TPJS, 
p. 368). “All your losses will be made up to you in 
the resurrection provided you continue faithful. By 
the vision of the Almighty I have seen it” (TPJS, 
p. 296). 

Eschatology. Joseph Smith uttered many pro¬ 
phetic statements about the future. His eschatol¬ 
ogy is extensive and inclusive. The gospel will be 
taught to all mankind, either on this earth or in the 
world of the spirits, so that all may receive it. The 
family of ABRAHAM, which has permeated all races 
of men, will be united. The families of Judah and 
Joseph will join hands in redemptive fulfillment. 
Many of these expectations and realizations are 
beyond the power of man to achieve or to impede. 
The work is “destined to bringing about the de¬ 
struction of the powers of darkness, the renovation 
of the earth, the glory of God, and the salvation of 
the human family” (TPJS, p. 232). 
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TRUMAN G. MADSEN 

WRITINGS OF JOSEPH SMITH 
The Prophet Joseph Smith’s writing career began 
at age twenty-two when he commenced translation 
of the Book of Mormon. At his death seventeen 
years later, in 1844, he had left a substantial ar¬ 
chive for the study of his life and the church he was 
instrumental in founding. In addition to the Book 
of Mormon, his papers include diaries covering 
intermittently the period 1832-1844; correspon¬ 
dence; reports of discourses; more than 130 revela¬ 
tions, published as the Doctrine and Covenants; a 
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record of Abraham; a Bible revision, including 
some restored writings of Enoch and Moses; and 
the beginnings of a multivolume documentary 
history of the church based upon his papers. 

Several factors influenced and initially limited 
the extent of Joseph Smith’s writings and the liter¬ 
ary style of his prose. Because of the indigent cir¬ 
cumstances of his family, his formal schooling was 
very little, the basics of reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic constituting, so he said, his entire scholastic 
preparation. Some who heard him noted that he 
seemed to have little native talent or training as a 
speaker. He felt inadequate as a writer, referring 
on one occasion to “the little narrow prison almost 
as it were total darkness of paper, pen, and ink. ” 

But whatever the Prophet lacked in formal 


rhetorical training was compensated for by his 
message. Beginning in his early life, religious ex¬ 
periences inspired him with a strong sense of mis¬ 
sion that propelled him onto the stage of public 
controversy. He saw his mission as laying a founda¬ 
tion that would revolutionize the whole world, not 
by sword or gun but by “the power of truth. ” The 
articulation of that truth was the impetus of his 
writings. Many who heard him were awed by his 
ability to make plain the way of life and salvation. 
Many outsiders found his views striking and mag¬ 
netic. His writings carry the same sense of purpose 
and conviction. 

A study of early Mormon sources indicates 
that only a fraction of Joseph Smith’s writings and 
teachings were preserved. This was the result of 


JOSEPH SMITH’S WRITINGS 



Writings 

Dates 

Scribes* 

Book of Mormon MSS 

Original MS 

Printer’s MS 

1827-1829 

Oliver Cowdery and others 

Diaries 

1832-1844 

William Clayton, Oliver Cowdery, Warren A. Cowdery, 
James Mulholland, Warren Parrish, Parley P. Pratt, Wil¬ 
lard Richards, Sidney Rigdon, George W. Robinson, Jo¬ 
seph Smith, Sylvester Smith, and others 

Revelations 

Kirtland revelation book 
Unbound revelations 

Bible revision 

Book of Abraham 

1828-1844 

William Clayton, Oliver Cowdery, Warren A. Cowdery, 
Orson Hyde, James Mulholland, Edward Partridge, Wil¬ 
liam W. Phelps, Sidney Rigdon, Joseph Smith Sr., John 
Whitmer, Newel K. Whitney, Frederick G. Williams, and 
others 

Correspondence 

Letter Bk. 1 

Letter Bk. 2 

Bound correspondence 

1829-1844 

Thomas Bullock, William Clayton, Howard Coray, Oliver 
Cowdery, Warren A. Cowdery, James Mulholland, Willard 
Richards, Sidney Rigdon, James Sloan, Joseph Smith, 
Robert B. Thompson, John Whitmer, Frederick G. Wil¬ 
liams, and others 

Egyptian MSS 

1835P-1841 

Oliver Cowdery, Warren Parrish, William W. Phelps, Jo¬ 
seph Smith, Willard Richards 

Autobiographical/historical 

writings 

1832-1844 

Oliver Cowdery, Warren A. Cowdery, James Mulholland, 
Warren Parrish, William W. Phelps, Willard Richards, Jo¬ 
seph Smith, Robert B. Thompson, Frederick G. Williams, 
and others 


♦Known scribes for Joseph Smith with life dates (in parenthesis) and approximate years of their clerical 
involvement: Thomas Bullock (1816—1885), 1843—1844; William Clayton (1814—1879), 1842—1844; Howard 
Coray (1817-1908), 1840-1841; Oliver Cowdery (1806-1850), 1829-1838; Warren A. Cowdery (1788- 
1851), 1836-1838; Orson Hyde (1805-1878), 1833-1836; James Mulholland (1804-1839), 1838-1839; War¬ 
ren Parrish (1803-1887), 1835-1837; William W. Phelps (1792-1872), 1831-1844; Willard Richards (1804— 
1854), 1841-1844; Sidney Rigdon (1793-1876), 1830-1838; George W. Robinson (1814-1878), 1836-1840; 
James Sloan (1792-?), 1840-1843; Sylvester Smith (c. 1805-?), 1834-1836; Robert B. Thompson (1811— 
1841), 1839-1841; John Whitmer (1802-1878), 1829-1838; Newel K. Whitney (1795-1850), 1831-1838; 
Frederick G. Williams (1787-1842), 1832-1839. _ 
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haphazard record-keeping procedures during his 
early lifetime; the incompetence or untimely death 
of some of his clerks; long imprisonments; vexa¬ 
tious and repeated lawsuits; poverty; and disrup¬ 
tive conditions that forced the migration of the 
Latter-day Saints across two-thirds of the Ameri¬ 
can continent. 

Joseph Smith’s dependence upon others to 
write for him also complicates the record. His phi¬ 
losophy was that “a prophet cannot be his own 
scribe. ” Hence, most of his writings were dictated, 
and some ghostwritten, but approved and ac¬ 
cepted by him. While the presence of clerical 
handwriting in his papers helps date the source 
material, it does obscure his own image and neces¬ 
sitates a careful look at the sources for those who 
would distinguish the Prophet’s mind and person¬ 
ality from those who assisted him. 

Joseph’s writings are characterized by long, 
unbroken sentences connected by conjunctions, 
descriptive images, and an astute narrative sense. 



Page of a letter from Joseph to his wife Emma in his own 
handwriting, written when Joseph was in chains in Rich¬ 
mond, Missouri, November 12, 1838. “Oh my affection¬ 
ate Emma, I want you to remember that I am a true and 
faithful friend to you; and the children, forever, my heart 
is entwined around you[r]s forever and ever; oh, may 
God bless you all.” 


As a keen student of the scriptures, his prose is 
interspersed with biblical word forms and exam¬ 
ples, and breathes a positive tone, reflecting a 
sense of vitality and love. His writing style and 
personality show up most clearly in his holograph 
writings. These show a conversational style, in 
contrast to the more formal manner of associates 
like Sidney rigdon. Typical of his handwritten 
prose is this extract from an 1838 letter to his wife 
Emma written while in jail at Richmond, Missouri: 

. . . Brother Robison is chained next to me he he has 
a true heart and a firm mind, Brother Whight, is 
next, Br. Rigdon, next, Hyram, next, Parely, next 
Amasa, next, and thus we are bound together in 
chains as well as the cords of everlasting love, we 
are in good spirits and rejoice that we are counted 
worthy to be per = secuted for christ sake, tell little 
Joseph, he must be a good boy, Father loves him 
<With > a per = feet Hove, he is the Eldest must 
not hurt those that <Are > smaller then him, but 
cumfor < t > them tell little Frederick, Father, 
loves him, with all his heart, he is a lovely boy. Julia 
is a lovely little girl, I love hir also She is a promis¬ 
ing child, tell her Father wants her to remember 
him and be a good girl, tell all the rest that I think of 
them and pray for them all, . . . little baby 
Elexander is on my mind continuly Oh my affec¬ 
tionate Emma, I want you to remember that I am 
<a > true and faithful friend, to you and the chil¬ 
dren, forever, my heart is intwined around you[r]s 
forever and ever, oh may God bless you all amen 
you I am your husband and am in bands and tribula¬ 
tion &c — [Jessee, 1984, p. 368], 
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DEAN C. JESSEE 

LEGAL TRIALS OF JOSEPH SMITH 
Joseph Smith believed that his enemies perverted 
legal processes, using them as tools of religious 
persecution against him, as they had been used 
against many of Christ’s apostles and other past 
martyrs. Although he often gained quick acquit¬ 
tals, numerous “vexatious and wicked” lawsuits 
consumed his time and assets, leading to several 
incarcerations and ultimately to his martyrdom. 
Beginning soon after his ministry began and con¬ 
tinuing throughout his life, Joseph Smith was sub¬ 
jected to approximately thirty criminal actions and 
at least that many civil suits related to debt collec¬ 
tion or failed financial ventures. 

The first charge of being a “disorderly person” 
involved treasure hunting for hire, brought against 
him at south bainbridge, new york, in 1826 by 
a disgruntled Methodist preacher related to Josiah 
Stowell, Joseph’s employe]'. When Stowell refused 
to testify against him at the trial, Joseph was dis¬ 
charged. In July 1830 in the same venue, Joseph 
was tried and acquitted by another magistrate on 
charges of “being a disorderly person, of setting 
the county in an uproar by preaching the Book of 
Mormon, etc.” (HC 1:88). The trial ended at mid¬ 
night. The next day, he was seized and tried in 
neighboring Broome County on the same charges, 
as well as charges of casting out a devil and using 
pretended angelic visitations to obtain property 


from others. Following a twenty-three-hour trial 
involving some forty witnesses, Joseph was again 
acquitted (HC 1:91-96). 

After the Church moved to kirtland, OHIO, 
in 1831, several religious-based charges were pros¬ 
ecuted against Smith and other LDS leaders, but 
were dismissed on the grounds listed following 
each charge: assault and battery (self-defense), per¬ 
forming marriages without a valid license (one was 
procured), attempted murder or conspiracy (lack of 
evidence), and involuntary servitude without com¬ 
pensation during the zion’s camp military crusade 
to Missouri (won on appeal). In turn, Church lead¬ 
ers successfully instituted charges and recovered 
damages for assaults occurring while they were act¬ 
ing in a religious capacity. However, the financial 
Panic of 1837 swamped the Prophet and others 
with civil debt-collection litigation. Worse still 
were suits for violating Ohio banking laws when 
the Kirtland Safety Society Anti-Banking Company 
(see kirtland economy) failed soon after it was 
organized in 1836 without a state charter. Charges 
of fraud and self-enrichment were raised but not 
proven; a jury conviction was appealed, but Joseph 
Smith left Ohio for Missouri before it was heard. 

In Missouri, most actions against the Latter- 
day Saints were extralegal, brought by non- 
Mormon vigilantes prejudiced against the Saints’ 
opposition to slavery, their collective influx, and 
Smith’s religious teachings concerning modern 
revelation and the territorial establishment of zion 
in Jackson County. Civil magistrates routinely re¬ 
fused to issue peace warrants for Mormons or to 
redress their personal injuries or property damage. 
For example, despite being beaten and tarred and 
feathered and having the printing office destroyed, 
the LDS printer was awarded less than his legal 
fees and the Presiding Bishop received “one penny 
and a peppercorn.” All three branches of state gov¬ 
ernment seemed paralyzed or supportive of mob 
action, as the Saints were repeatedly dispossessed 
and expelled from county to county. 

Finally, election-day violence between Mor¬ 
mons and non-Mormons erupted at Gallatin in 
Daviess County, Missouri, on August 6, 1838. Jo¬ 
seph Smith and others called on Justice of the 
Peace Adam Black to obtain an “agreement of 
peace” from Black to support the law and not at¬ 
tach himself to any mob. This resulted in Joseph 
Smith’s and Lyman Wight’s being arrested, based 
on an affidavit alleging riot and assault by them, 
while obtaining the writs from Black (HC 3:61). 
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Smith and Wight appeared before Judge Austin 
King and were ordered to appear at the next hear¬ 
ing of the grand jury in Daviess County (HC 3:73). 

On October 25, 1838, Moses Rowland, a Mis¬ 
souri state militiaman, was killed at the Battle of 
Crooked River in a clash with a company of Saints 
who were attempting to rescue three kidnapped 
brethren. Upon hearing of this engagement, cou¬ 
pled with other reports, Governor Lilburn W. 
Boggs issued his infamous extermination 
order. Joseph and other leading Saints were ar¬ 
rested, and received a preliminary court hearing 
before Judge Austin King in Richmond, Missouri, 
on November 12-29, 1838. Joseph Smith and 
some other defendants were confined for four and 
a half months in liberty jail pending a grand jury 
indictment on such charges as murder, arson, 
theft, rebellion, and treason. While en route to 
stand trial in a more impartial venue, Joseph and 
others were allowed to escape, thereby preventing 
widespread official embarrassment on the part of 
the state. 

In 1838-1839 the Saints settled in nauvoo, 
ILLINOIS, after their wrongful expulsion from Mis¬ 
souri. To avoid the “legal” persecutions suffered in 
earlier states, they obtained a liberal city charter 
for Nauvoo, which granted broad habeas corpus 
powers to local courts. These helped to free Jo¬ 
seph Smith and other Latter-day Saints when they 
were sought on writs by arresting officers from out¬ 
side of Nauvoo. In 1841 state judge Stephen A. 
Douglas set aside a Missouri writ to extradite Jo¬ 
seph for charges still pending there, and in 1843 a 
federal judge did the same for a similar requisition 
after the alleged shooting of then ex-governor 
Boggs. However, the increasing use of the writ of 
habeas corpus by Nauvoo magistrates, preempting 
even state and federal authority, escalated distrust 
among non-Mormons who felt that Joseph Smith 
considered himself above the law. 

The Prophet’s final use of habeas corpus came 
after his arrest in June 1844 by a county constable 
for inciting a “riot” by ordering suppression of the 
NAUVOO EXPOSITOR. This action climaxed a series 
of lawsuits between the Prophet and several apos¬ 
tates, who had charged him with perjury and adul¬ 
tery; he had countercharged with perjury, assault, 
defamation, and resisting arrest. After a subse¬ 
quent trial on the merits and his acquittal in Nau¬ 
voo, the governor persuaded the Prophet to let 
himself be arrested and tried again for the “riot,” 
this time in Carthage, where he was incarcerated 



Martyrdom of Joseph and Hyrum , by Gary E. Smith 
(1980s, oil on canvas, 48" x 60"). On June 27, 1844, Jo¬ 
seph Smith, age 38, and his loyal brother Hyrum were 
shot in the Carthage Jail by a mob. Courtesy Blaine T. 
Hudson. 


without bail on a new charge of “treason” for de¬ 
claring martial law and ordering out the Nauvoo 
militia to keep peace. Joseph Smith’s enemies 
charged that he was going on the offensive against 
citizens of Illinois. Two days later, he and his 
brother Hyrum were killed by a mob in disguise. 

Even after death, legal trials involving the 
Prophet continued. Of sixty potential assassins 
named before a grand jury, nine were indicted and 
five stood trial at Carthage for the murder of Jo¬ 
seph (a separate trial was to follow for the murder 
of Hyrum). After a six-day trial, all defendants 
were acquitted in June 1845 for insufficient evi¬ 
dence. The final legal indignity to Joseph Smith 
and the Church in Illinois was a series of federal 
court decrees in 1851 and 1852 that liquidated all 
remaining personal and Church assets held by Jo¬ 
seph Smith during his lifetime, in order to dis¬ 
charge an 1842 default judgment. He had guaran¬ 
teed a promissory note to the federal government 
in an early Nauvoo business transaction; when the 
note was unpaid, a succession of lawsuits followed, 
forestalling his efforts in bankruptcy and prompt¬ 
ing charges of fraud and misconduct. Although 
plagued by bad advice and misfortune in business 
matters, the Prophet was never found guilty of any 
misconduct. 
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SMITH, JOSEPH, III 

See: Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints 


SMITH, JOSEPH, SR. 

Joseph Smith, Sr. (1771-1840), father of the 
Prophet Joseph smith, believed in the religious 
experiences of his son and supported him from the 
time of his first vision. He later received signifi¬ 
cant callings in the newly formed Church. Joseph, 
Sr., died following the expulsion of the Latter-day 
Saints from Missouri and was considered a martyr 
for the cause. 

Joseph Smith, Sr., was horn in Topsfield, 
Massachusetts, July 12, 1771, the third of eleven 
children born to Asael and Mary Duty Smith (see 
smith family ancestors). As a young man, he 
moved with his parents to Tunbridge, Vermont, 
where he met Lucy Mack (see Lucy Mack smith). 
They were married January 24, 1796, in Tunbridge 
(see smith family). 

The couple began married life as part owners 
in the Asael Smith farm and received a $1,000 
wedding present from Lucy’s brother Stephen and 
his business partner, John Mudget. Joseph and 


Lucy’s finances declined, however, after they 
opened a mercantile store in Randolph and in¬ 
vested in ginseng, a root that grew wild in Vermont 
and was prized in China as a medicine. A failed 
exporting venture required them to sell their farm 
and sacrifice their wedding gift to pay their debts. 
Now tenants instead of landowners, they moved 
from one rented farm to another in Vermont and 
New Hampshire. After three successive crop fail¬ 
ures in Norwich, Vermont, they moved to Pal¬ 
myra, New York, in 1816. 

Like his father, Joseph, Sr., was a religious 
man, but, remained aloof from conventional reli¬ 
gion. From 1811 to 1819 he had seven dreams that 
reflected his yearnings for redemption and may 
have prepared him to believe in his son Joseph’s 
visions, despite the fierce opposition that they 
aroused among others who heard of them. 

The Smiths purchased a 100-acre farm in 
Manchester, New York, soon after their arrival 
from Vermont in 1816, but lost it in 1825 when 
they were unable to make the final yearly payment 
of $100. In an effort to raise the money, Joseph, 
Sr., and his son Joseph joined Josiah Stowell in a 
venture to dig for purported treasure in Harmony, 
Pennsylvania. Critics of the Smith family have 
used this incident as evidence of their interest in 
money digging. While the practice of seeking bur¬ 
ied treasure was common at that time in the North¬ 
east and Joseph, Sr., may have participated in 
searching for it, his digging for Stowell was a des¬ 
perate attempt to earn money to meet a mortgage 
payment. After they lost their farm, the Smiths 
again became tenant farmers. 

In 1829 a revelation to Joseph SMITH, Jr., 
called his father to participate in the “marvelous 
work” about to be accomplished (D&C 4), and 
soon thereafter, Joseph, Sr., became one of the 
Eight Witnesses to the Rook of Mormon and saw 
and held the gold plates (see book of mormon 
witnesses). He was present when the Church was 
organized on April 6, 1830, and was baptized on 
the same day (see organization of the church, 
1830). He was ordained the first PATRIARCH TO 
THE CHURCH in 1833 and in that office gave bless¬ 
ings of comfort and inspiration throughout the 
remainder of his life. In Kirtland, Ohio, in 1834 he 
was called also as a member of the high council. 

Joseph, Sr., and Lucy moved with the Church 
from New York to Ohio, Missouri, and finally Nau¬ 
voo, Illinois. They operated a farm in Kirtland, 
Ohio, and a boardinghouse in Far West, Missouri. 
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SMITH, JOSEPH, SR. 
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In 1839, they assisted hundreds of Saints fleeing 
from Missouri to Quincy, Illinois (see MISSOURI 
conflict). 

Father Smith, as Church members came to 
call him, suffered more than his share of life’s vicis¬ 
situdes. In 1830 he was arrested in New York and 
spent a month in jail because of a $14 debt. In Ohio 
in 1837 he was charged with riot in connection 
with a confrontation with apostates in the 
kirtland temple. He also suffered a serious ill¬ 
ness in Ohio and was healed through a blessing 
given him by Joseph, Jr. 

During the Missouri persecutions in the fall of 
1838, Joseph, Sr., again became ill. He made the 
forced exodus from Missouri to Illinois in 1839 in 
cold and rain, and illness continued to plague him 
in Nauvoo, where he died on September 14, 1840. 
Before his death, he called his children to his bed¬ 
side to give them final blessings. He assured his 
son Joseph that he would live to finish his work. In 
his final moments, Smith said he saw Alvin, a son 
who had died nearly seventeen years earlier. 
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See: Visions of Joseph Smith 


SMITH, JOSEPH F. 

Joseph F. Smith (1838-1918), sixth PRESIDENT OF 
THE CHURCH of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(1901-1918), led the Church in the first two de¬ 
cades of the twentieth century and helped it win 
increasing respect in American society. He was a 
son of Hyrum smith and Mary Fielding smith and 
a nephew of the Prophet Joseph smith. 

Joseph Fielding Smith (his full name) was 
born in Far West, Missouri, on November 13, 



Joseph F. Smith (1838-1918) was ordained an apostle 
and counselor to Brigham Young at age 27 in 1866. He 
served in the First Presidency with Presidents Taylor, 
Woodruff, and Snow. He became the sixth President of 
the Church in October 1901, serving for a combined 
total of 52 years. He was an authority on Church doc¬ 
trine. Selections from his sermons and writings are col¬ 
lected in Gospel Doctrine, a standard reference work. 
From an ambrotype, processed by Nelson Wadsworth. 


1838, during one of the most strife-torn years in 
the Church’s history. He was named after his 
uncle, the Prophet, and a maternal uncle, Joseph 
Fielding. Less than two weeks earlier, Joseph and 
Hyrum Smith had been arrested by the Missouri 
militia during the Battle of Far West (see Missouri 
conflict). Mary Fielding, a Canadian convert to 
the Church who married Hyrum after the death of 
Jerusha Barden Smith, was severely ill when she 
gave birth to Joseph, her firstborn. Fortunately, 
Mary’s sister Mercy Fielding Thompson, already 
nursing a five-month-old daughter, was able to 
nurse Joseph. One day soon after his birth, hostile 
men entered the house and ransacked the family’s 
valuables. In the commotion, they threw bedding 
on the baby Joseph, and he nearly suffocated. 

In January 1839, Mary and her two-month-old 
son visited Hyrum in liberty jail and in Febru- 
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ary fled Missouri with other Latter-day Saints to 
refuge in Quincy, Illinois. In May, after Hyrum 
escaped from Missouri authorities, the Smith fam¬ 
ily moved to the new gathering spot of the Church 
in Nauvoo, Illinois. Joseph, although only five and 
a half years old when his father and Joseph Smith 
were murdered in 1844, retained many impres¬ 
sions of the two men in Nauvoo. 

In 1846 Mary Fielding Smith left Nauvoo for 
the West with Joseph and three other children. 
Another son, John, met her in Iowa. Mary had 
only two children herself, Joseph and Martha Ann, 
but she was also mothering the five children of 
Hyrum and his deceased first wife, Jerusha. Al¬ 
though only seven, young Joseph drove a team of 
oxen across Iowa. From the fall of 1846 to the 
spring of 1848, the fatherless family endured the 
privations of winter quarters, Nebraska, where 
many of the Saints suffered from sickness and some 
359 died. Several of the family’s horses and cattle, 
which Joseph tended, also died. At age nine he 
drove his mother’s wagon across the plains to the 
valley of the Great Salt Lake. 

In the early years in the Salt Lake Valley, Jo¬ 
seph tended cattle and sheep, cut wood, and hired 
out at harvest time. In 1852, when he was thirteen, 
his mother died from overwork and malnutrition. 
Throughout his long life, Joseph never forgot her 
example of faith and integrity and frequently told 
stories about her. Her death made him a substitute 
father to his sister, Martha Ann. While the two 
children were attending school in the winter of 
1853-1854, a harsh schoolmaster took out a leather 
strap to punish the little girl. “Don’t whip her with 
that,” Joseph cried. Later he explained, “At that 
he came at me and was going to whip me; but in¬ 
stead of whipping me, I licked him, good and 
plenty” (Gibbons, pp. 26-27). During his youth, 
he struggled with a fiery temper before he eventu¬ 
ally conquered it. 

This incident both ended Joseph s short for¬ 
mal education and launched his long ecclesiastical 
career. In the next general conference he was 
called at age fifteen to serve in the Church’s mis¬ 
sion in the Sandwich Islands (Hawaii). Parley P. 
Pratt, an apostle, set Joseph apart and promised 
that he would master the Hawaiian language by 
study and the gift of the Spirit. Joseph served a 
remarkably successful mission, which lasted nearly 
four years. While in Hawaii, he served as confer¬ 
ence president on the islands of Maui and Hawaii. 
He also overcame his own attacks of “island sick¬ 


ness” and became well known for his gifts of heal¬ 
ing and of casting out evil spirits. 

Immediately upon his return to Salt Lake City 
in 1858, Joseph joined the nauvoo legion, Utah 
Territory’s militia, and started with an expedition 
of a thousand men to intercept Johnston’s army. 
From his return until the end of the war in June he 
was almost constantly in the saddle, patrolling the 
region between Echo Canyon, in Utah, and Fort 
Bridger, in Wyoming. Upon the peaceful settle¬ 
ment of the Utah War, Joseph assisted his relatives 
in returning to Salt Lake City from the southern 
settlements where they had gone in anticipation of 
the invading army (see utah expedition). 

In April 1859 twenty-one-year-old Joseph 
married his sixteen-year-old cousin Levira, daugh¬ 
ter of Samuel Harrison Smith. With Levira’s per¬ 
mission Joseph then married Julina Lambson in 
plural marriage. Later, he also married Sarah 
Ellen Richards, Edna Lambson, Alice Ann Kim¬ 
ball, and Mary Taylor Schwartz. He eventually was 
the father of forty-three children, thirteen of whom 
preceded him in death. Joseph was known as a 
kind and loving husband and father among mem¬ 
bers of his family. 

Joseph served a mission in Great Britain from 
1860 to 1863 and returned briefly to Hawaii in 
1864 to help straighten out irregularities in Church 
affairs. While in Hawaii, he selected the site for a 
Church plantation on Oahu at Laie, presently the 
location of the Hawaii Temple, Brigham Young 
University—Hawaii Campus, and the Polynesian 
Cultural Center. Returning to Salt Lake City, he 
began work in 1865 as a clerk in the Church His¬ 
torian’s office. He was elected to the Territorial 
House of Representatives in 1865 and to the Salt 
Lake City Council in 1866. Later he served several 
consecutive terms in the Utah legislature. He was 
also a member of the Salt Lake Stake high council. 

In 1866 Brigham young ordained the twenty- 
seven-year-old Joseph an apostle. In 1867 he ac¬ 
companied Abraham O. Smoot, former mayor of 
Salt Lake City, and fellow apostles John taylor 
and Wilford WOODRUFF to Provo, Utah, where 
they acted as civic officials in an effort to suppress 
and redirect some “rowdy elements” that had 
arisen in the town’s citizenry. He returned to Salt 
Lake City in 1869, resumed his duties in the His¬ 
torian’s office, and began officiating in ordinances 
in the endowment house. 

In 1874, now known as President Smith, he 
presided over both the European and British mis- 
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sions. Upon his return in late 1875, he was called 
as stake president over the Saints in Davis County, 
Utah, and was also president of the Davis County 
Cooperative Company, one of a chain of Church 
cooperatives established during the United Order 
era, initiated by Brigham Young in 1874. In April 
1877, Elder Smith was again sent to Great Britain 
to preside over the European Mission. The death 
of Brigham Young in August 1877 interrupted this 
call. Elder Smith returned to Salt Lake City to 
help with the settlement of President Young’s es¬ 
tate, putting in long hours and painstakingly going 
over financial records and correspondence in this 
complicated matter. 

Joseph F. Smith’s labors in the Church took a 
significant turn in October 1880 when, at age forty- 
one, he was set apart as second counselor to John 
Taylor in the FIRST PRESIDENCY. The first coun¬ 
selor was George Q. Cannon, a close friend for 
many years. The two men also served as counselors 
to Presidents Wilford Woodruff and Lorenzo 
SNOW. Both were experienced missionaries and 
Church administrators, well versed in Church his¬ 
tory and doctrine. 

In the 1870s and 1880s, mass rallies through¬ 
out the United States protesting the Church’s 
practice of plural marriage were adding impetus to 
the federal government’s increasingly stern antipo¬ 
lygamy crusade. Rather than submit to what they 
considered unjust laws, President Taylor and his 
counselors chose civil disobedience. Joseph spent 
much of 1883 and 1884 in seclusion, and in 1885, 
when a warrant was issued for the arrest of the 
members of the First Presidency, he went into 
hiding in Hawaii under the assumed name of J. F. 
Speight. Over the next two and a half years, he 
grieved that he could do little to provide for his 
wives and children. In June 1887 he was called 
back to Utah to the deathbed of President Taylor, 
who died on July 25. 

Continuing to serve in his position as a mem¬ 
ber of the Twelve Apostles during the period from 
President Taylor’s death to the sustaining of Wil¬ 
ford Woodruff as President of the Church, Joseph 
fulfilled an assignment as the chief lobbyist for the 
Church in Washington, D.C., during the terms of 
Congress in 1888 and 1889. The First Presidency 
was reorganized in April 1889, with Joseph called 
as second counselor to President Woodruff. 

The new presidency continued further politi¬ 
cal negotiations concerning the principle of plural 
marriage in an effort to lift the burdens imposed by 


the federal government. These negotiations were 
inconclusive, but a revelation to President Wood¬ 
ruff, known as the manifesto of" 1890, advised 
the Saints to refrain from contracting plural mar¬ 
riages where such were forbidden by law. The 
Manifesto gradually achieved the desired effect: 
prosecution of polygamists ceased, Church prop¬ 
erty was returned, and Utah obtained statehood. 
Joseph sought and obtained amnesty from U.S. 
President Benjamin Harrison and was able, for the 
first time in nearly a decade, to mingle openly in 
society and resume a normal life. After the Mani¬ 
festo, Joseph continued to care for each of his 
wives and to have children by them. 

He also took an active role in politics. The 
Church had been criticized for dominating politics 
in Utah through the People’s party. In 1891 the 
People’s party disbanded, and its members were 
encouraged to join the two national parties. To 
make sure of genuine diversity, the First Presi¬ 
dency asked Joseph F. Smith to join the Republi¬ 
can party, then the less popular of the two parties 
because of its leading part in the antipolygamy 
campaign. To strengthen the Republicans, in 1892 
he published a pamphlet, Another Plain Talk: 
Reasons Why the People of Utah Should Be 
Republicans. 

Following the death of Wilford Woodruff, Jo¬ 
seph continued as Second Counselor in the First 
Presidency from 1898 to 1901 while Lorenzo Snow 
was President. President Snow died on October 
10, 1901, and at the next regular meeting of the 
Twelve in the temple on October 17, the First 
Presidency was reorganized, with sixty-two-year- 
old Joseph F. Smith as President and John R. 
Winder and Anthon H. Lund as counselors. 

President Smith vigorously assumed the reins 
of leadership, determined to improve public opin¬ 
ion of the Church and its members. For half of his 
seventeen years as Church President, he was frus¬ 
trated in this goal. He was forced to endure gruel¬ 
ing interrogation before the U.S. Senate during 
the SMOOT hearings, local editorial attacks from 
the Salt Lake Tribune, and diatribes from some of 
the nation’s leading magazine editors. Gradually, 
however, partly through his genuine charity and 
his grandfatherly image, tension between the 
Church and the federal government and society 
diminished. President Smith labored indefatigably 
to strengthen the Church and improve its image by 
careful spending and getting out of debt; by pur¬ 
chasing and developing significant historical 
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Joseph F. Smith and family (c. 1901). He and his wives had forty-eight children. His wives were Levira Annett Clark 
(m. 1859; no children; died 1888); Julina Lambson, on his right (m. 1866; 13 children, including Joseph Fielding Smith 
top row center); Sarah Ellen Richards, on his left (m. 1868; 11 children); Edna Lambson, second on his right (m. 1871; 
10 children); Alice Ann Kimball, second on his left (m. 1883; 7 children); and Mary Taylor Schwartz, third on his right 
(m. 1884; 7 children). 


sites, such as Joseph Smith’s birthplace in Ver¬ 
mont, the Smith farm in New York, important sites 
in Missouri, and carthage jail in Illinois; by 
completing the Church Administration Building, 
the LDS Hospital, a Church visitors bureau, and 
the Hotel Utah in Salt Lake City; and by promot¬ 
ing the expansion of the Church’s missionary and 
educational systems. 

One of Joseph F. Smith’s legacies was through 
his exposition of various Church doctrines and of 
principles of priesthood government. He felt 
strongly that Church members should be taught 
“sound doctrine.” Following his death in 1918, 
some of his voluminous teachings, recorded during 
five decades of instructing the Saints as a General 
Authority, were published under the title Gospel 
Doctrine. Possibly President Smith’s most signifi¬ 
cant doctrinal contribution was his “Vision of the 
Redemption of the Dead,” which he received on 
October 3, 1918, just six weeks prior to his death 
on November 19. In it he saw the world of de¬ 
parted spirits and many individuals who reside 


there, including ancient and modern prophets, 
and he viewed the visit of Jesus Christ to the spirit 
world, where Jesus declared liberty to the right¬ 
eous and organized a mission to preach the gospel 
to the wicked spirits. In 1981 his account of this 
vision was added to the Doctrine and Covenants as 
section 138. 
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Joseph Fielding Smith (1876-1972), the tenth 
President of the Church, was born July 19, 1876, 
in Salt Lake City, the firstborn son of Joseph F. 
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Joseph Fielding Smith (1876-1972), the tenth 
President of the Church, was born July 19, 1876, 
in Salt Lake City, the firstborn son of Joseph F. 
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smith, an apostle who would become the sixth 
President of the Church, and Julina Lambson, the 
first of his six plural wives. His grandfather was the 
Patriarch Hyrum smith. Under the tutelage of his 
parents, Joseph Fielding, as he became known in 
the Church, grew up with a deep affection for the 
Prophet Joseph smith and his teachings. Upon 
learning to read, he constantly studied Church 
magazines, pamphlets, and other publications, 
reading the Book of Mormon twice by age ten. A 
few years later, he read the lengthy history of the 
Church, published in the Millennial Star. In his 
late teens he studied the New Testament in transit 
to and from his merchandizing job at ZCMI (Zion’s 
Cooperative Mercantile Institution), the Church 
department store. He built the lasting scholarship 
on this foundation of constant learning that later 
distinguished his prolific writings. 

He married Louie Emily (Emyla) Shurtliff in 
the Salt Lake Temple on April 26, 1898. One year 
later, he accepted a two-year mission call in the 
Nottingham conference of the British Mission 
(1899-1901). Upon his return, he secured employ¬ 
ment in the Church Historian’s office. In April 
1906 he was appointed an assistant Church histo¬ 
rian. 

As antipolygamy sentiment raged in the early 
1900s, Joseph Fielding felt the injustice of the 
attacks upon the Church and the men whom 
he knew and loved, such as his father. Some of 
his first publications were defenses of historical 
Church doctrine and practice, including Blood 
Atonement and the Origin of Plural Marriage 
(1905) and Origin of the “Reorganized” Church: 
The Question of Succession (1907). 

In March 1908 his wife, Louie, died leaving 
him with two daughters. That November he mar¬ 
ried Ethel Georgina Reynolds, who bore him five 
sons and four daughters. Ethel died in August 

1937, and he married Jessie Ella Evans in April 

1938. She died on August 3, 1971, one year before 
President Smith. 

Family influence powerfully shaped Joseph 
Fielding Smith’s feeling about religion and his 
understanding of the gospel. In his later years he 
often commented that he had been tutored by his 
father, who was called to preside over the Church 
when Joseph Fielding was only twenty-five. “I 
have a great love for my father,” he said. “It was 
marvelous how the words of living light and fire 
flowed from him’’ (remarks at Smith family reun¬ 
ion, Nov. 13, 1970; copies in family possession). 



Joseph Fielding Smith (1876-1972), ordained an apostle 
in 1910, was well known for his gospel writings. He 
served as Church Historian for many years, publishing a 
selection of the teachings of the Prophet Joseph Smith. 
He wrote many “Answers to Gospel Questions” and arti¬ 
cles that were collected in three volumes called Doc¬ 
trines of Salvation. Courtesy Utah State Historical So¬ 
ciety. 


“In all my life,” he continued, “whenever I have 
been tempted, one thought has always come to 
me. ‘What would my father think of that?”’ A year 
later, dramatizing the impact of his father on his 
own gospel scholarship, he said, “I feel a closeness 
to my father, and my grandfather, and my grand¬ 
uncle the Prophet [Joseph Smith] himself, and to 
the other early brethren of this dispensation. I be¬ 
lieve what they believed and am sure that in large 
measure I think as they thought” (fireside speech 
to Latter-day Saint Student Association, Nov. 21, 
1971, LDS Institute of Religion, University of 
Utah). 

Family influences in turn became the molding 
forces in the lives of Joseph Fielding’s children, 
who tell of his constant efforts to teach them. At 
meals, in family gatherings, while walking children 
to school or church, and later in letters to those in 
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the military and on missions, he was always in¬ 
structing his children in gospel principles. His let¬ 
ters, like his sermons, were filled with scriptural 
quotations, often interpreting world events or fam¬ 
ily activities in terms of what the scriptures said. 
Through these constant teachings he earned what 
he considered to be one of life’s greatest blessings: 
all of his children remained faithful Latter-day 
Saints. Each married in the temple, and each of his 
sons served a mission for the Church. Following 
Joseph Fielding’s death, Harold B. lee, his suc¬ 
cessor as President of the Church, said, “Truly, the 
greatest monument to him is the great posterity 
which he has given to the world” (Letter to the 
Joseph Fielding Smith family, July 14, 1972, Salt 
Lake City, Historical Department of the Church 

[HDC]). 

When Joseph Fielding Smith was ordained an 
apostle on April 7, 1910, the Salt Lake Tribune 
published criticisms against him, his father, and 
the Smith family for nepotism. This vilification ig¬ 
nored his qualifications for the apostleship. In this 
difficult time, he took refuge in his family, which 
had special reason to have confidence in the call 
because of a revelation to his mother that her son 
would become an apostle (Bruce R. McConkie, pp. 
24-31). In a patriarchal blessing he received at 
nineteen, Joseph Fielding Smith had also been 
told, “It shall be thy duty to sit in council with thy 
brethren, and to preside among the people” (John 
Smith, Patriarchal Blessing to Joseph Fielding 
Smith, Jan. 19, 1896; copy in LDS Church Histori¬ 
an’s Library). 

During his apostolic tenure, amid many re¬ 
sponsibilities and duties, Joseph Fielding Smith 
was best known, and is best remembered, as a the¬ 
ologian and gospel scholar. President Heber J. 
GRANT called him “the best posted man on the 
scriptures of the General Authorities of the Church 
that we have” (Letter to Joseph Fielding Smith, 
Dec. 31, 1938, HDC). He published more books 
and articles than any other man who became Presi¬ 
dent of the Church, though it was never his main 
intent to become an author. Many of his writings 
were discourses, answers to questions posed to 
him, instructions for Church leaders, and efforts to 
clarify common uncertainties. 

One book, The Signs of the Times (1942), was 
published after requests mounted for copies of lec¬ 
tures he had given on the last days. The Restora¬ 
tion of All Things (1945) was a compilation of radio 
talks; the two-volume Church History and Modern 


Revelation (1953) was a manual ot instruction for 
the Melchizedek Priesthood quorums; and the 
five-volume Answers to Gospel Questions (1957— 
1966) was a compilation of answers to gospel ques¬ 
tions printed in Church magazines over a period of 
years. 

At a time when many were concerned with 
the issues of organic evolution. Elder Smith pub¬ 
lished Man: His Origin and Destiny (1954), in 
which he provided a scriptural and theological de¬ 
fense of the Church position that mankind is the 
offspring of and placed on earth by God, not a 
product of random evolutionary processes. His 
calm throughout this intellectual storm showed 
both his serenity and wisdom. 

He always built his sermons on scriptural 
themes. “I never did learn to deliver a discourse,” 
he said, “without referring to the scriptures” (Jo¬ 
seph F. McConkie, pp. 44-45). In his sixty-two- 
year ministry as an apostle and prophet, Joseph 
Fielding Smith preached on almost every facet of 
the gospel. Few Latter-day Saints have spoken so 
emphatically on the fact that God is a personal 
being, that he is the creator of all things, that he is 
literally the Father of Jesus Christ, and that the 
atonement of Christ grows out of the fact of his 
divine Sonship. His defense of the Prophet Joseph 
Smith, the Book of Mormon, and the doctrine of a 
latter-day restoration fulfilled a promise in a sec¬ 
ond patriarchal blessing that his teachings and 
writings would stand as a “wall of defense against 
those who are seeking and will seek to destroy the 
evidence of the divinity of the mission of the 
Prophet Joseph Smith” (Joseph D. Smith. Patriar¬ 
chal Blessing to Joseph Fielding Smith, May 11, 
1913; copies in family possession). 

He explained the doctrine of the “divine law 
of witnesses” (C7i, Apr. 1930) with a force and clar¬ 
ity not found elsewhere in the literature of the 
Latter-day Saints (see witnesses, law of). The 
Way to Perfection (1931) and Elijah the Prophet 
and His Mission (1957) stand as classic expositions 
of the doctrines of salvation for the dead. His com¬ 
pilation Teachings of the Prophet Joseph Smith 
(1938) is one of the most widely used reference 
texts in LDS literature. Essentials in Church His¬ 
tory (1922) and The Life of Joseph E. Smith (1938) 
are examples of interpreting history through scrip¬ 
tural and prophetic eyes. 

Yet, while he is remembered as a gospel 
scholar, Joseph Fielding Smith’s love of life and 
those he worked with was broader than his scholar- 
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Shown here (c. 1970) with his third wife, Jessie Evans 
Smith. They were married in 1938, and she was famous 
as a singer. Joseph Fielding Smith was the tenth Presi¬ 
dent of the Church, serving in that position from 1970 to 
1972. 


one-half-year tenure was marked by steady mis¬ 
sionary growth; the dedication of the Ogden and 
Provo temples; some significant organizational re¬ 
structuring, including reorganizations in the 
Church Sunday School system and the Church 
Department of Social Services; and a revamping of 
portions of the Church internal communication 
systems, which led to the consolidation of all gen¬ 
eral Church magazines into three. 

After a long life of scholarship and influence, 
one of his most significant acts was his reaffirma¬ 
tion, as President of the Church, of the doctrines 
that he had taught throughout his apostolic minis¬ 
try. “What I have taught and written in the past,” 
he said in the October general conference of 1970, 
“I would teach and write again under the same cir¬ 
cumstances” ( CR , Oct. 1970, p. 5). He died July 2, 
1972, in Salt Lake City. 
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ship. When President Smith was ninety-three, 
Elder Gordon B. Hinckley said, “I have never 
heard him say a mean or evil or unkind thing. . . . 
He speaks generously of those he discusses. ” He 
repeatedly said, “I love my brethren,” and with 
regard to the wayward, he urged giving “them the 
benefit of the doubt; there are two sides to the 
story.” His counsel to bishops was similar: “If you 
make any mistakes in judgment, make them on the 
side of mercy.” He frequently financed missions, 
paid the hospital bills of the sick, and sent grocer¬ 
ies to the needy. He always disciplined his chil¬ 
dren with love, avoiding physical punishment, 
preferring to look them in the eyes and say, “I wish 
my children would be good.” “No spanking or 
whipping,” said one daughter, “could accomplish 
what this kindly father did with love” (Joseph F. 
McConkie, pp. 71-90). 

Joseph Fielding Smith became President of 
the Church on January 23, 1970, following the 
death of President David O. McKay. His two-and- 


SMITH, LUCY MACK 

Lucy Mack Smith (1775-1856) was the mother of 
the Prophet Joseph smith and his main biographer 
for the crucial formative years of the restored 
Church. A marked tenderness existed between the 
Smith parents and children, and Lucy lived near or 
in the Prophet’s household through hardships in 
New York, Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois. Mother 
and son maintained the strongest mutual respect 
throughout these years of change, sacrifice, and 
persecution. 

Faith in God was central to Lucy Smith’s per¬ 
sonality. When a young mother, she became criti¬ 
cally ill and spent a night very near death, but a 
voice promised her life after she pleaded for the 
power to “bring up my children, and comfort the 
heart of my husband,” with a vow to serve God 
completely. More than forty years later, she pub¬ 
licly reviewed the result of her parental leadership 
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ship. When President Smith was ninety-three, 
Elder Gordon B. Hinckley said, “I have never 
heard him say a mean or evil or unkind thing. . . . 
He speaks generously of those he discusses. ” He 
repeatedly said, “I love my brethren,” and with 
regard to the wayward, he urged giving “them the 
benefit of the doubt; there are two sides to the 
story.” His counsel to bishops was similar: “If you 
make any mistakes in judgment, make them on the 
side of mercy.” He frequently financed missions, 
paid the hospital bills of the sick, and sent grocer¬ 
ies to the needy. He always disciplined his chil¬ 
dren with love, avoiding physical punishment, 
preferring to look them in the eyes and say, “I wish 
my children would be good.” “No spanking or 
whipping,” said one daughter, “could accomplish 
what this kindly father did with love” (Joseph F. 
McConkie, pp. 71-90). 

Joseph Fielding Smith became President of 
the Church on January 23, 1970, following the 
death of President David O. McKay. His two-and- 


SMITH, LUCY MACK 

Lucy Mack Smith (1775-1856) was the mother of 
the Prophet Joseph smith and his main biographer 
for the crucial formative years of the restored 
Church. A marked tenderness existed between the 
Smith parents and children, and Lucy lived near or 
in the Prophet’s household through hardships in 
New York, Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois. Mother 
and son maintained the strongest mutual respect 
throughout these years of change, sacrifice, and 
persecution. 

Faith in God was central to Lucy Smith’s per¬ 
sonality. When a young mother, she became criti¬ 
cally ill and spent a night very near death, but a 
voice promised her life after she pleaded for the 
power to “bring up my children, and comfort the 
heart of my husband,” with a vow to serve God 
completely. More than forty years later, she pub¬ 
licly reviewed the result of her parental leadership 
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with her husband, Joseph smith, Sr. Of eleven 
children, nine reached maturity, and with typical 
intensity, Lucy said, “We raised them in the fear of 
God. ... I presume there never were a family that 
were so obedient as mine” (MS conference min¬ 
utes, Oct. 8, 1845, HDC). 

Her father, Solomon Mack, was a dynamic 
venturer who showed courage and self-reliance in 
close combat in the French and Indian Wars and 
afterward as merchant, land developer, contractor, 
miller, seafarer, and farmer. Unsatisfied with the 
seeming meaninglessness of his way of life, he fi¬ 
nally found God after severe sickness. He then 
published his concise biography—the saga of how 
God protected him in his wanderings and at the 
end showered his soul with love and insight. Lucy 
Mack Smith identified deeply with her mother, 
Lydia Gates, who came from the home of a pros¬ 
perous Congregational deacon. Lydia used her 
schoolteaching skills in the home, creating what 
Solomon called an atmosphere of “piety, gentle¬ 
ness, and reflection” (Anderson, 1971, p. 27). All of 
the Mack children possessed mixtures of the dar¬ 
ing enterprise of their father and the assertive 
piety of their mother. Lucy was true to this heri¬ 
tage of seeking light and then sharing it. 

Lucy was born in Gilsum, New Hampshire, 
where town records enter her birthday as July 8, 
1775, the year the American Revolution began. 
Her education included attending school there and 
at Montague, Massachusetts, supplemented by 
private instruction by her mother. Lucy Smith s 
speeches and writing reveal an intelligent believer 
who used English capably. In her late teens Lucy 
was also greatly influenced by the courageous 
deaths of her older sisters; each died in her early 
thirties, after testifying to personal revelations of 
the hereafter and of Christ’s love. 

Lucy’s entrepreneur brother, Stephen Mack, 
took her to Tunbridge, Vermont, where she met 
her future husband, Joseph Smith, Sr. She evalu¬ 
ated his family as “worthy, respectable, amiable, 
and intelligent.” To their marriage on January 24, 
1796, Lucy brought a dowry of a thousand dollars, 
a gift of her brother and his business partner; her 
husband owned a farm of almost equal value. A 
huge exporting investment failed because of the 
dishonesty of their agent, and the couple used 
their total assets to pay the debt rather than default 
on merchandise obtained for their Vermont store. 
Their first twenty years of marriage were spent in 
neighboring Vermont and New Hampshire towns. 
They climbed back to prosperity through the 


schoolteaching of Joseph Smith, Sr., assisted with 
farming and home industry. Yet setbacks came 
with agonizing sickness in the family in 1812-1813 
and frozen crops in 1814-1816, which precipitated 
their move to Palmyra, New York. 

Lucy and Joseph Smith, Sr., were active seek¬ 
ers. As a young, sensitive woman, Lucy sought the 
conversion that she heard preached in churches. 
As she “perused the Bible and prayed incessantly,” 
Lucy concluded that the biblical church “was not 
like” any existing church. Thus, after a miraculous 
healing in early marriage, she asked a minister to 
baptize her without commitment to attend his de¬ 
nomination. Finding New England Presbyterian¬ 
ism wanting, she investigated Methodism, only to 
be opposed by her unaffiliated husband. In these 
years, he received periodic dreams promising fu¬ 
ture answers. And Lucy in turn dreamed of Joseph 
Smith, Sr., as a pliant tree; she concluded that he 
would yet receive the full truth from God. 

Lucy Smith was a vigorous forty years of age 
when regional crop failure forced the family to the 
opening wheat land of western New York. Their 
move was evidently in 1816, and her husband pre¬ 
ceded her, sending Lucy the means to bring a few 
goods and their eight children, ranging from eigh¬ 
teen-year old Alvin to the new baby, Don Carlos. 
Mother Smith showed independence in publicly 
dismissing her unprincipled teamster (who had 
been hired to help the family, but proved to be 
selfish and undependable). She also showed tender 
emotions in the reunion of “throwing myself and 
my children upon the care and affection of a tender 
husband and father” (Coray MS). 

In the Palmyra area the family rebuilt finan¬ 
cial security, only to have it slip away again amid 
the hostility of their neighbors to their son’s revela¬ 
tions. Lucy first began to “replenish” her home 
furnishings by continuing “painting oil cloth cover¬ 
ings for tables, stands, etc.” Like many new set¬ 
tlers, the Smiths signed a short-term contract to 
purchase about a hundred acres of uncleared land. 
Over several years the family cleared forty acres, 
built fences and outbuildings, kept up a coopering 
business, and ran farm operations for a large sugar 
maple harvest, orchard production, and the main 
wheat crop. These activities objectively contradict 
one of two charges in neighborhood affidavits that 
Lucy and her family were lazy and superstitious. 
The realities behind such accusations were poverty 
and a belief in the miraculous. Obvious attempts 
were made to discredit the new religion by deni¬ 
grating its founders and their families. 
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Mother Smith’s history admits that the family 
was accused of occult treasure searching, but it 
passes over the issue by stating the intense goal of 
their New York years: “Whilst we worked with our 
hands we endeavored to remember the service of 
[God] and the welfare of our souls” (Coray MS). In 
this context, she relates how the prayers of her son 
Joseph were answered. The Prophet does not sug¬ 
gest that he confided his FIRST vision to his fam¬ 
ily, and his mother reports only that she had early 
knowledge that an angel later revealed the Book of 
Mormon. Lucy carefully describes that she han¬ 
dled the urim and thummim and the ancient 
breastplate. Her conviction of the divinity of the 
Book of Mormon was total, as suggested by a letter 
to her brother in 1831: “I want you to think seri¬ 
ously of these things, for they are the truths of the 
living God” (Kirkham, p. 67). 

For a time, Lucy affiliated with a Presbyterian 
church in Palmyra, though she was excommuni¬ 
cated for nonattendance the month before the 
LDS Church was organized. Her powerful faith in 
the young Church was expressed in her taking a 
large New York group to Ohio by canal boat to Buf¬ 
falo and by steamer across a partially frozen Lake 
Erie in 1831. She braved cold weather and dis¬ 
couragement, leading in prayer, missionary work, 
and practical arrangements until again united 
with her husband and sons in upper Ohio. She 
then went to teach her Mack relatives in Detroit, 
converting Stephen Mack’s widow, Temperance. 
Mother Smith endured two later migrations, one 
in the spring rains on the way to Missouri in 1838 
and a move to Illinois in the wet snows of early 
1839. 

Joseph Smith, Sr., died in late 1840, a casu¬ 
alty of a decade of trauma and exposure. Shortly 
before he died, he blessed his children and ex¬ 
pressed love for his “most singular” wife, promis¬ 
ing her that her last days would be her best days. 
But other searing partings preceded the fulfillment 
of this promise of peace. Lucy early had lost two 
infant sons, and later came the sudden death of her 
oldest son, Alvin, during her New York days. She 
buried her husband in Illinois and, within the next 
four years, endured the deaths of four more sons— 
Samuel and Don Carlos in sickness and Joseph and 
Hyrum murdered by a mob. 

“O God, why were my noble sons permitted 
to be martyred?” was her cry upon seeing their 
corpses (Anderson, 1977, p. 135). An inner voice 
assured her that divine purpose was accomplished 
in the tragedy. Lucy never lost her faith in God, in 


the revelations to her son, and in the destiny of her 
family. She was cared for by Joseph and Emma 
Smith until 1844, by her daughter Lucy Millikin 
some years thereafter, and by Emma once more in 
her final years in Nauvoo. Feeble and unable to 
write, she impressed visitors with her spiritual and 
social vitality. She passed from life May 14, 1856, 
at nearly eighty-one. 

For a time after 1844, Lucy Smith depended 
emotionally on her only surviving son. Yet William 
seems to have overused her name in his cause. In 
1845 he sought to expand his patriarch’s office, and 
John taylor’s journal records visions briefly cir¬ 
culated from Lucy about William’s supposed au¬ 
thority to lead the Church. Perhaps William 
helped her write them, since the apostles who met 
with Lucy found her questioning whether they had 
“a correct copy. ” Taylor described her “good feel¬ 
ings” toward the Twelve (pp. 63-68). She and most 
of her sons’ widows were in the first companies 
receiving higher ordinances in the Nauvoo Tem¬ 
ple, She received washings and anointings on 
December 11, 1845, and the endowment the fol¬ 
lowing day (HC 7:542-44). 

Lucy Smith gave a spirited talk before the 
October 1845 conference, expressing her need to 
stay with her children in Nauvoo but giving her 
blessing to the Twelve and their plans for the exo¬ 
dus: “I feel that the Lord will let Brother Brigham 
take the people away.” She also said that her mem¬ 
oirs were complete: “I have got all in a history, and 
I want this people to be so good as to get it 
printed” (MS conference minutes, Oct. 8, 1845, 
HDC). This was dictated to Martha Jane Knowlton 
Coray, whose first narrative survives. Lucy’s his¬ 
tory was not printed until Orson pratt obtained a 
copy and published it in England in 1853. 

The first edition of Lucy’s memoirs was re¬ 
called by Brigham Young. However, his goal was 
accuracy, not suppression, since he initiated a sec¬ 
ond edition. According to Wilford woodruff’s 
journal, the President charged the careful Wood¬ 
ruff and two Smith family members to “correct the 
errors in the History of Joseph Smith as published 
by Mother Smith, and then let it be published to 
the world” (Apr. 22, 1866). 

Lucy Smith’s history gives more than two 
hundred names in its various drafts, and hundreds 
of details. Nearly all of these individuals and epi¬ 
sodes are confirmed by independent contemporary 
records. Astute John Taylor evaluated her capacity 
after talking with her about her history: “Though 
now quite an aged woman, the power of her mem- 
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ory is surprising; she is able to relate circumstances 
connected with the family, with great distinctness 
and accuracy” (p. 52). Beyond facts, her history 
burns with the dedication that made the events of 
the Restoration possible. She achieved religious 
greatness—as a mother and as a dynamic contribu¬ 
tor to the infant church. Furthermore, her history 
is irreplaceable, judged by her expressed goal to 
give “the particulars of Joseph’s getting the plates, 
seeing the angels at first, and many other things 
which Joseph never wrote or published” (Lucy 
Smith to William Smith, Jan. 23, 1845, HDC). 
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SMITH, MARY FIELDING 

Mary Fielding Smith (1801-1852) has the unique 
distinction of being the mother of one President of 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(Joseph F. smith) and the grandmother of another 
(Joseph Fielding smith). 

Born on July 21, 1801, at Honidon, Bedford¬ 
shire, England, Mary Fielding was the sixth child 
of John Fielding and Rachel Ibbotson, staunch 



Mary Fielding (1801-1852) married Hyrum Smith, elder 
brother of the Prophet Joseph Smith, following the 
death of his first wife. She was mother of Joseph F. 
Smith and the grandmother of Joseph Fielding Smith, 
the sixth and tenth presidents of the Church. A nine¬ 
teenth-century portrait. Artist unknown. 


Methodists. In 1834, Mary migrated to Toronto, 
Canada, where her brother and sister, Joseph and 
Mercy, had moved two years earlier. Nearby at 
Charleton, the three Fieldings were baptized into 
the Church in May 1836. The following year, Mary 
moved to kirtland, ohio. 

Attractive and well educated, Mary became a 
live-in governess and teacher for various families in 
Kirtland. On December 24, 1837, Mary Fielding 
married the widower Ilyrum smith, whose first 
wife had died while giving birth to their fifth child. 
Though reluctant to become a stepmother, Mary 
accepted this responsibility as the will of the Lord. 
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ory is surprising; she is able to relate circumstances 
connected with the family, with great distinctness 
and accuracy” (p. 52). Beyond facts, her history 
burns with the dedication that made the events of 
the Restoration possible. She achieved religious 
greatness—as a mother and as a dynamic contribu¬ 
tor to the infant church. Furthermore, her history 
is irreplaceable, judged by her expressed goal to 
give “the particulars of Joseph’s getting the plates, 
seeing the angels at first, and many other things 
which Joseph never wrote or published” (Lucy 
Smith to William Smith, Jan. 23, 1845, HDC). 
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SMITH, MARY FIELDING 

Mary Fielding Smith (1801-1852) has the unique 
distinction of being the mother of one President of 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(Joseph F. smith) and the grandmother of another 
(Joseph Fielding smith). 

Born on July 21, 1801, at Honidon, Bedford¬ 
shire, England, Mary Fielding was the sixth child 
of John Fielding and Rachel Ibbotson, staunch 
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Mary and Hyrum were forced to flee Kirtland 
for Far West, Missouri, in early 1838. That No¬ 
vember 13th, while Hyrum was incarcerated in 
liberty jail in Clay County, Missouri, and the 
Missouri Saints were under siege, Mary gave birth 
to a son, whom she named Joseph Fielding Smith, 
and who would become the sixth President of the 
Church in 1901. 

Ill for several months after the birth of her 
son, Mary was transported on a bed in a wagon to 
Quincy, Illinois, in February 1839. Freed from 
imprisonment in April, Hyrum joined her there. 
Soon they settled in nearby Commerce, which 
became nauvoo. On May 14, 1841, Mary gave 
birth to a daughter, Martha Ann. Mary assisted 
Hyrum as he served as vice-mayor of Nauvoo, 
patriarch to the Church, and Associate President 
of the Church. She and her sister Mercy helped 
organize the women of the Church to raise funds 
for the Nauvoo Temple. Tragedy befell the entire 
Church on June 27, 1844, with the martyrdom 
of Joseph and hyrum smith in Carthage Jail. 

Mary and her children left Nauvoo in the fall 
of 1846. After living in winter quarters eigh¬ 
teen months, they crossed the plains to the Salt 
Lake Valley in 1848. Her son Joseph F., only nine 
years of age, drove one of the wagons. When Peter 
Lott, captain of their company, complained that 
Mary was underequipped and would be a burden 
on the entire company, she replied that she would 
beat him to the valley—and without his help. A 
deeply spiritual person, Mary often relied on 
prayer. On one occasion while crossing the plains, 
two of her finest oxen disappeared. Several men 
looked for them at length but without success. 
Back in camp, Mary knelt in prayer and then 
walked straight to a ravine, where she found her 
oxen caught in a clump of willows. Her family ar¬ 
rived in Salt Lake City on September 22, 1848— 
ahead of Captain Lott. 

Mary secured a lot in Salt Lake City and a 
farm in Mill Creek. Her two-room adobe farm¬ 
house is preserved in the pioneer village near the 
“this is the place” monument in Salt Lake 
City. Although a widow with few means, she di¬ 
rected her children to pick the best of their farm 
produce for the tithing office. When a clerk at the 
office suggested that the Widow Smith should not 
tithe when she had so little, she scolded him. It 
was a privilege to pay tithing, she insisted, and to 
recommend that she not pay her tithing was to 
deny her the blessings that she needed. 


Mary Fielding Smith died September 21, 
1852, probably from pneumonia, at the age of fifty- 
one. She was widely respected and admired during 
her lifetime. Later generations saw her through 
the eyes of her son, President Joseph F. Smith, 
who often spoke of her as a model of courage and 
faithfulness. 
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Joseph and Lucy Mack smith, parents of the 
Prophet Joseph Smith, were married in Tun¬ 
bridge, Vermont, in 1796. Joseph, Sr., worked as a 
cooper, shopkeeper, schoolteacher, farmer, and 
laborer to provide for a growing family. Accounts 
of these years describe hard work, severe eco¬ 
nomic reversals, and strong family loyalty. Both 
parents were dissatisfied with the religions of their 
time, but family members believed in God, 
prayed, read the Bible, and were concerned about 
the salvation of their souls. 

After the failure of a number of business and 
farming ventures, they moved to the village of Pal¬ 
myra, New York, in 1816, near which Joseph 
Smith, Jr., experienced his early visions (see 
visions of Joseph smith). From the beginning, 
the Smith family supported young Joseph’s claim 
to angelic visitations and prophetic power. Nine 
children grew to adulthood (a first son was still¬ 
born; another, Ephraim, died shortly after birth in 
1810), and all were loyal to their belief in their 
brother Joseph’s divine mission. 

Alvin (1798—1823), the oldest son, was a great 
strength to his family as he cleared land and 
worked to build a house for the family in Manches¬ 
ter. He died in November 1823 of an overdose of 
calomel prescribed for a stomach ailment. On his 
deathbed Alvin encouraged the seventeen-year- 
old Joseph to “be a good boy, and do everything 
that lies in your power to obtain the Record,’’ re¬ 
ferring to the Book of Mormon plates (Smith, p. 
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ahead of Captain Lott. 
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SMITH FAMILY 

Joseph and Lucy Mack smith, parents of the 
Prophet Joseph Smith, were married in Tun¬ 
bridge, Vermont, in 1796. Joseph, Sr., worked as a 
cooper, shopkeeper, schoolteacher, farmer, and 
laborer to provide for a growing family. Accounts 
of these years describe hard work, severe eco¬ 
nomic reversals, and strong family loyalty. Both 
parents were dissatisfied with the religions of their 
time, but family members believed in God, 
prayed, read the Bible, and were concerned about 
the salvation of their souls. 

After the failure of a number of business and 
farming ventures, they moved to the village of Pal¬ 
myra, New York, in 1816, near which Joseph 
Smith, Jr., experienced his early visions (see 
visions of Joseph smith). From the beginning, 
the Smith family supported young Joseph’s claim 
to angelic visitations and prophetic power. Nine 
children grew to adulthood (a first son was still¬ 
born; another, Ephraim, died shortly after birth in 
1810), and all were loyal to their belief in their 
brother Joseph’s divine mission. 

Alvin (1798—1823), the oldest son, was a great 
strength to his family as he cleared land and 
worked to build a house for the family in Manches¬ 
ter. He died in November 1823 of an overdose of 
calomel prescribed for a stomach ailment. On his 
deathbed Alvin encouraged the seventeen-year- 
old Joseph to “be a good boy, and do everything 
that lies in your power to obtain the Record,’’ re¬ 
ferring to the Book of Mormon plates (Smith, p. 
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Smith family home south of Palmyra, New York 
(c. 1960). The family lived here, c. 1825-1829, leaving 
New York in 1831 for Kirtland, Ohio. In the grove to the 
west of this house, Joseph Smith received his First Vi¬ 
sion (1820). Joseph brought the golden plates into this 
house from the Hill Cumorah to the southeast (1827). 


87). In an 1836 vision, Joseph saw Alvin in the 
CELESTIAL KINCDOM (D&C 137). 

The Smiths participated in the early events of 
the restoration and followed young Joseph first 
to Ohio and then to Missouri and Illinois, suffering 
hardship and persecution, but continuing faithful. 
Don Carlos Smith (1816-1841), the youngest 
brother, was president of the HIGH PRIESTS at 
Kirtland and Nauvoo and an editor of the Times 
and Seasons. He died in August 1841 at the age of 
twenty-five. 

The close relationship of Hyrum smith (1800- 
1844) and his younger brother Joseph is a promi¬ 
nent theme in the history of the Church. John 
TAYLOR declared of them, “In life they were not 
divided, and in death they were not separated!” 
(D&C 135:3). Hyrum became Second Counselor in 
the FIRST presidency and was named patriarch 
and assistant Church President in 1841. He mar¬ 
ried Jerusha Barden in 1826, and after her death in 
1837 he married Mary Fielding (see SMITH, mary 
fielding). He was the father of eight children and 
was assassinated with Joseph at carthage jail on 
June 27, 1844. 

Samuel Harrison Smith (1808-1844) was the 
first missionary in the Church. Along with Hyrum 


and his father, Joseph, Sr., he was one of the eight 
witnesses of the Book of Mormon. He married 
Mary Bailey and, after her death, Levira Clark. 
Upon hearing of the danger to his brothers at 
Carthage, Samuel attempted to ride to their aid, 
but was fired upon and chased away by the mob. 
He eluded his pursuers with hard riding, but ar¬ 
rived too late to intervene. He died within the 
month, apparently of an injury sustained in that 
ride. Samuel’s family went west with the Saints, as 
did the family of Hyrum Smith. 

William Smith (1811-1893) was the only 
brother in the family to survive the Nauvoo period. 
He became a member of the quorum of the 
twelve APOSTLES in 1835 and Church Patriarch 
after the death of his brother Hyrum in 1844. 
Unwilling to accept the leadership of the Twelve 
over the Church after the death of Joseph, he was 
excommunicated in 1845. He may have been a piv¬ 
otal influence in the decision of the Smith sisters 
and their mother to remain in Illinois after the 
main body of the Church moved west. He vigor¬ 
ously encouraged Mary Fielding Smith and 
Hyrum’s children to remain in the area, but they 
chose to follow Brigham Young and the Twelve. 
William joined the reorganized church of 
JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS in 1878. 

The three sisters in the Smith family were 
Sophronia, Catherine, and Lucy. Sophronia (1803- 
1876) married Calvin Stoddard in 1828 and bore 
him two daughters. After Calvin’s death in 1836, 
she married William McCleary. Their temple 
ENDOWMENTS are recorded after Joseph and 
Hyrum’s martyrdom, which indicates that they 
were in harmony with Church leadership at that 
time, but they did not go west with the Saints. 

Catherine (1813-1900) fulfilled her father’s 
blessing that she would live to a good old age. She 
married Wilkins Jenkins Salisbury in 1831, and 
they were the parents of eight children. After his 
death in 1856, she remained in Hancock County, 
Illinois, a prominent member of the community. 

Lucy (1821-1882), the youngest, was espe¬ 
cially beloved by all the family. She married Ar¬ 
thur Millikin when almost nineteen and became a 
welcome support to her mother, who lived with 
the couple for seven years after the death of Jo¬ 
seph, Sr. Lucy stayed in Illinois and with her sis¬ 
ters joined the RLDS Church in 1873. The sisters 
maintained cordial relationships with their Utah 
relatives throughout their lives. 
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Five generations of the Prophet Joseph smith’s 
ancestors lived in Topsfield, Massachusetts. The 
first was his great-grandfather’s grandfather, Rob¬ 
ert Smith, who came from England to Boston in 
1638. He married Mary French in 1659 at 
Topsfield. They were the parents of ten children. 
When Robert died at Boxfield, Massachusetts, in 
1693, he left an estate valued at the comparatively 
large amount of 189 pounds. Robert and Mary’s 
son Samuel was born in 1666. He was listed on the 
town and county records as a “gentleman” and 
apparently held public office. He married Rebecca 
Curtis, and the third of their nine children, also 
named Samuel, was born in 1714. 

Samuel Smith, Jr., was a distinguished com¬ 
munity leader and supporter of the American War 
of Independence. He served six terms in the Mas¬ 
sachusetts state legislature and twelve as a town 
selectman. He was chairman of the Tea Committee 
at Topsfield in 1773, which sustained the action of 
the Boston Tea Party, and he was elected to the 
First Provincial Congress in Massachusetts in 
1774. Samuel married Priscilla Gould, a descen¬ 
dant of Zaccheus Gould, the founder of Topsfield. 

Asael Smith, the Prophet Joseph Smith’s 
grandfather, was born to this couple in 1744. His 
mother died just six months after he was born. 
Asael married Mary Duty at Topsfield in 1767. 
Their son Joseph smith, Sr., was born in Topsfield 
in 1771. They later moved to New Hampshire. 
Asael served in the Revolutionary War, following 
which he was town clerk of Derryfield, New 
Hampshire, from 1779 until 1786. When his father 
died, Asael returned to Topsfield at great personal 
sacrifice and worked for five years to liquidate his 
father’s debts. In 1791 Asael left Topsfield to make 
a new life, first in Ipswich, Massachusetts, and 


then that same year in Vermont. He continued his 
trade as a cooper, settling in Tunbridge, Vermont, 
where he served as selectman, grand juror, and 
surveyor of highways. Over the years, he held 
nearly every public office in Tunbridge. 

Although Asael believed in a personal God 
and Savior, he came to oppose the established 
churches. He served as moderator of a meeting 
that established one of the early Universalist socie¬ 
ties in Vermont in 1797. He always subscribed to 
the Universalist doctrine that the atonement of 
Christ was sufficient to redeem all men. Despite 
this departure from traditional New England or¬ 
thodoxy, his writings show him to have been a man 
of warm Christian faith. Asael said that he felt that 
God intended to raise a branch of his family to be 
of great benefit to mankind (R. L. Anderson, 

p. 112). 

The maternal ancestors of the Prophet Joseph 
Smith were named Mack(e), John Macke was born 
in 1653 at Inverness, Scotland, a descendant of a 
line of clergymen. He emigrated to Salisbury, 
Massachusetts, in 1669, and then on to Lyme, 
Connecticut. His son Ebenezer inherited his fa¬ 
ther’s large estate in Lyme and married Hannah 
Huntley. For a while Ebenezer was able to keep 
his family in good style, but their prosperity was 
short-lived. Their son Solomon, born in 1732, was 
apprenticed to a neighboring farmer in Lyme at 
the age of four. Solomon later reported that he was 
treated as a slave and never given instruction in 
religion or taught to read and write, which was a 
great hardship to him in later life. 

In 1759 Solomon Mack married Lydia Gates, 
a young schoolteacher and a member of the Con¬ 
gregational church. She was well educated and 
from a well-to-do religious family. Although Solo¬ 
mon and Lydia came from contrasting back¬ 
grounds, theirs was an enduring marriage. Lydia 
took charge of both the secular and religious edu¬ 
cation of their eight children. They pioneered the 
upper Connecticut River Valley and settled Mar¬ 
low, New Hampshire. They later moved to Gil- 
suin, New Hampshire, where the Prophet Joseph’s 
mother, Lucy Mack, was born in 1775 (see SMITH, 
LUCY MACK). 

During the American Revolution, Solomon 
helped with the manufacture of gunpowder, 
served in an artillery company, and shipped 
aboard a privateer. Although he worked hard as a 
merchant, land developer, shipmaster, mill opera- 
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SMITH FAMILY ANCESTORS 

Five generations of the Prophet Joseph smith’s 
ancestors lived in Topsfield, Massachusetts. The 
first was his great-grandfather’s grandfather, Rob¬ 
ert Smith, who came from England to Boston in 
1638. He married Mary French in 1659 at 
Topsfield. They were the parents of ten children. 
When Robert died at Boxfield, Massachusetts, in 
1693, he left an estate valued at the comparatively 
large amount of 189 pounds. Robert and Mary’s 
son Samuel was born in 1666. He was listed on the 
town and county records as a “gentleman” and 
apparently held public office. He married Rebecca 
Curtis, and the third of their nine children, also 
named Samuel, was born in 1714. 

Samuel Smith, Jr., was a distinguished com¬ 
munity leader and supporter of the American War 
of Independence. He served six terms in the Mas¬ 
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selectman. He was chairman of the Tea Committee 
at Topsfield in 1773, which sustained the action of 
the Boston Tea Party, and he was elected to the 
First Provincial Congress in Massachusetts in 
1774. Samuel married Priscilla Gould, a descen¬ 
dant of Zaccheus Gould, the founder of Topsfield. 

Asael Smith, the Prophet Joseph Smith’s 
grandfather, was born to this couple in 1744. His 
mother died just six months after he was born. 
Asael married Mary Duty at Topsfield in 1767. 
Their son Joseph smith, Sr., was born in Topsfield 
in 1771. They later moved to New Hampshire. 
Asael served in the Revolutionary War, following 
which he was town clerk of Derryfield, New 
Hampshire, from 1779 until 1786. When his father 
died, Asael returned to Topsfield at great personal 
sacrifice and worked for five years to liquidate his 
father’s debts. In 1791 Asael left Topsfield to make 
a new life, first in Ipswich, Massachusetts, and 


then that same year in Vermont. He continued his 
trade as a cooper, settling in Tunbridge, Vermont, 
where he served as selectman, grand juror, and 
surveyor of highways. Over the years, he held 
nearly every public office in Tunbridge. 

Although Asael believed in a personal God 
and Savior, he came to oppose the established 
churches. He served as moderator of a meeting 
that established one of the early Universalist socie¬ 
ties in Vermont in 1797. He always subscribed to 
the Universalist doctrine that the atonement of 
Christ was sufficient to redeem all men. Despite 
this departure from traditional New England or¬ 
thodoxy, his writings show him to have been a man 
of warm Christian faith. Asael said that he felt that 
God intended to raise a branch of his family to be 
of great benefit to mankind (R. L. Anderson, 

p. 112). 

The maternal ancestors of the Prophet Joseph 
Smith were named Mack(e), John Macke was born 
in 1653 at Inverness, Scotland, a descendant of a 
line of clergymen. He emigrated to Salisbury, 
Massachusetts, in 1669, and then on to Lyme, 
Connecticut. His son Ebenezer inherited his fa¬ 
ther’s large estate in Lyme and married Hannah 
Huntley. For a while Ebenezer was able to keep 
his family in good style, but their prosperity was 
short-lived. Their son Solomon, born in 1732, was 
apprenticed to a neighboring farmer in Lyme at 
the age of four. Solomon later reported that he was 
treated as a slave and never given instruction in 
religion or taught to read and write, which was a 
great hardship to him in later life. 

In 1759 Solomon Mack married Lydia Gates, 
a young schoolteacher and a member of the Con¬ 
gregational church. She was well educated and 
from a well-to-do religious family. Although Solo¬ 
mon and Lydia came from contrasting back¬ 
grounds, theirs was an enduring marriage. Lydia 
took charge of both the secular and religious edu¬ 
cation of their eight children. They pioneered the 
upper Connecticut River Valley and settled Mar¬ 
low, New Hampshire. They later moved to Gil- 
suin, New Hampshire, where the Prophet Joseph’s 
mother, Lucy Mack, was born in 1775 (see SMITH, 
LUCY MACK). 

During the American Revolution, Solomon 
helped with the manufacture of gunpowder, 
served in an artillery company, and shipped 
aboard a privateer. Although he worked hard as a 
merchant, land developer, shipmaster, mill opera- 
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Genealogy of Joseph Smith, Jr. 


Joseph SMITH Sr. 
B. 12 July 1771 
Topsfield, 
Essex, MA 
M. 24 Jan 1796 
Tunbridge, 
Orange, VT 
D. 12 Sept 1840 
Nauvoo, 
Hancock, IL 


Joseph SMITH Jr. 
B. 23 Dec 1805 
Sharon, 
Windsor, VT 
M. 18 Jan 1827 
S. Bainbridge, 
Chenango, NY 
D. 27 June 1844 
Carthage, 
Hancock, IL 


Lucy MACK 
B. 8 July 1775 
Gilsum, 
Cheshire, NH 
D. 14 May 1856 
Nauvoo, 
Hancock, IL 


Asael SMITH _ 

B. 7 Mar 1743/4 
Topsfield, 

Essex, MA 
M. 12 Feb 1767 
Topsfield, 

Essex, MA 
D. 31 Oct 1830 
Stockholm, 

St. Lawrence, NY 


Mary DUTY 
B. 11 Oct 1743 
Rowley, 

Essex, MA 
D. 27 May 1836 
Kirtland, 
Geauga (Lake), 
OH 


Solomon MACK 

B. 15 Sept 1732 
Lyme, 

New London, 
CT 

M. 4 Jan 1759 
D. 23 Aug 1820 
Gilsum, 
Cheshire, NH 


Note: Double dates before 
1752 are due to the change 
from the Julian calendar 
to the Gregorian calendar. 


Lydia GATES 
B. 3 Sept 1732 
East Haddam, 
Middlesex, CT 
D. 1818 
Royalton, 
Windsor, VT 


Samuel SMITH 
B. 26 Jan 1714/5 
Topsfield, MA 
M. 27 May 1734 
Topsfield, MA 
D. 14 Nov 1785 
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tor, and farmer, fortune did not favor him, and ac¬ 
cidents, hardships, and financial reverses beset 
him most of his life. 

Solomon Mack was not outwardly religious, 
though he was a God-fearing and good-hearted 
man. He showed little inclination toward scripture 
reading or churchgoing until 1810, when rheuma¬ 
tism forced him to reassess his values. “After this I 
determined to follow phantoms no longer, but de¬ 
vote the rest of my life to the service of God and 
my family” (quoted in Smith, pp. 7-8). That win¬ 
ter, he read the Bible and prayed earnestly, even¬ 
tually finding peace of soul and mind. From then 
on until his death in 1820, Solomon spent much of 
his time telling others of his conversion and ad¬ 
monishing them to serve the Lord. He wrote an 
autobiography in the hope that others would not 
become enamored with the desire for material gain 
as he had. He enthusiastically shared his religious 
conviction with his grandchildren, among whom 
was young Joseph Smith, Jr. Solomon Mack died 
in 1820, three weeks before his eighty-eighth 
birthday and shortly after his grandson’s remarka¬ 
ble first vision of the Father and the Son. 
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SMOOT HEARINGS 

Before seating senator-elect Reed Smoot, a mem¬ 
ber of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, the 
U.S. Senate conducted lengthy hearings into his 
alleged involvement in plural marriage and into 
the policy and government of the Church. Few 
events have had greater impact on the Church and 
its public image than the highly publicized Smoot 
Hearings of 1903-1907. 

The 1890s had seen the Church pass through 
some of its most challenging times, including the 


tumultuous political fight for Utah statehood fol¬ 
lowing the manifesto of 1890 (officially curtailing 
new plural marriages) and presidential amnesty for 
Church officers who had practiced polygamy, ini¬ 
tiating the process of accommodation and accultu¬ 
ration to mainstream America. Euphoria, how¬ 
ever, was short-lived. 

The election to the U.S. Senate of Reed 
Smoot, a highly visible Church leader, unleashed 
intense anti-Mormon sentiment, which had sub¬ 
sided after statehood. Within a year of his election, 
more than 3,100 petitions arrived in Washington, 
D.C., protesting his seating and creating a furor 
that forced the Senate to examine the case. The 
prosecution focused on two issues: Smoot’s alleged 
polygamy and his expected allegiance to the 
Church and its ruling hierarchy, which, it was 
claimed, would make it impossible for him to exe¬ 
cute his oath as a United States senator. Although 
the proceedings focused on senator-elect Smoot, it 
soon became apparent that it was the Church that 
was on trial. 

The case opened with Church leaders subpoe¬ 
naed to testify as to the power the Church exerted 
over its members in general and over General Au¬ 
thorities in particular. Investigators probed into 
past and present polygamous relationships of lead¬ 
ers and lay members alike. They raised questions 
on points of doctrine that affected how Church 
members and their leaders interacted with Ameri¬ 
can society at large. 

Some of the testimony revealed situations and 
circumstances that put the Church in an unfavora¬ 
ble light. President Joseph F. smith received es¬ 
pecially harsh treatment in cross-examination. 
Some members of the Quorum of the Twelve re¬ 
fused to testify, which increased the hostility of 
senators already concerned about the Church’s 
motives and conduct. Faced with intense pressure, 
Church leaders accepted the resignations of apos¬ 
tles Matthias Cowley and John W. Taylor, who 
were rumored to have performed plural marriages 
after the Manifesto. To further evidence good 
faith, in the annual April conference of 1904 Presi¬ 
dent Smith issued a “Second Manifesto” that 
added ecclesiastical teeth to the Manifesto of 1890. 
Excommunication would now follow for those 
who refused to relinquish the practice of plural 
marriage. 

Despite some damaging testimony. Senator 
Smoot gradually won support for three reasons. 
First, his character was found to be above re- 
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proach, and charges against him and the Church 
proved groundless. Second, U.S. President Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt was sympathetic to Smoot’s posi¬ 
tion; his motivation was partly personal but also 
political, as Senator Smoot and a Republican Utah 
were important to him. Third, the defense con¬ 
vinced a majority of senators that Smoot’s apostle- 
ship would not impair his ability to put the oath of 
the senator first in executing his responsibilities. 

The victory for Elder-Senator Smoot was a 
victory for the Church, providing the political le¬ 
gitimacy it had been seeking since 1850. It also 
launched a thirty-year career in the Senate that 
saw Senator Smoot reach the pinnacle of political 
success as one of the two or three most powerful 
senators in America during the 1920s. Perhaps 
more than any other individual, Reed Smoot 
molded and shaped the positive national image the 
Church was to enjoy throughout the twentieth 
century. 
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SNOW, ELIZA R. 

Dubbed “Zion’s poetess” by Joseph Smith, Eliza 
Roxcy Snow (1804-1887) is still noted widely for 
her hymn-texts, ten of which are included in the 
1985 LDS Hymnal (see hymns and hymnody). Of 
those, “O My Father,” written in Nauvoo in 1845 
and sung to various tunes since its first publication, 
is one of Mormondom’s favorites. Her poems 
“How Great the Wisdom and the Love” and 
“Though Deepening Trials” are also sung fre¬ 
quently. Her most significant legacy, however, 
was not her poetry but her 1867 assignment to or¬ 
ganize RELIEF SOCIETIES throughout the Church, 
and her involvement in the organization of the 
Young Ladies Mutual Improvement Association 



Eliza Roxcy Snow (1804-1887), second general presi¬ 
dent of the Relief Society (1866-1887), was one of the 
most influential women in Utah in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. She was sealed to Joseph Smith and a wife to Brig¬ 
ham Young. Known as “Zion’s poetess,” she wrote many 
poems and hymns. She presided over ordinances for 
women in the Endowment House and served on the 
boards of the Deseret Hospital and civic organizations. 
Courtesy Rare Books and Manuscripts, Brigham Young 
University. 


(later young women), the primary Association, 
and other economic and ecclesiastical movements. 
She was unchallenged in her position as “captain of 
Utah’s woman-host.” 

She is described by her contemporaries as 
being of average height, and delicate in appear¬ 
ance. In her sixties she seemed to observers to be 
as young as forty, despite the fact that her dark 
brown hair was silvered with gray. She had dark 
eyes and a high forehead, and she habitually wore 
a cap over her center-parted hair and dangling ear¬ 
rings. Her manner was quiet and dignified. She 
was simple in her attire, calm, ladylike, and rather 
cold, observed several of her contemporaries. At 
age seventy, her now wrinkled face appeared to 
many to be stern. Most remarkable are the de¬ 
scriptions of her in her eighties, however, reveal¬ 
ing a woman with mental faculty in full vigor, in¬ 
dustrious beyond her physical strength, and 
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tireless as a woman half her age. Throughout her 
life she was perceived as neat and orderly, with 
“old school” manners. Where her detractors saw 
her as outrageously bigoted, her friends admired 
her precision and enthusiasm in defense of her 
faith. 

Born in Becket, Berkshire County, Massachu¬ 
setts, on January 21, 1804, Eliza Roxcy (most often 
Eliza R. or misspelled Roxey) Snow was raised 
from her second year in Mantua, Portage County, 
Ohio. Her father, Oliver Snow, of Becket, and 
mother, Rosetta Pettibone, of Simsbury, Connect¬ 
icut, along with daughters Leonora and Eliza, and 
family members on both sides, were 1806 pioneers 
to Connecticut’s “Western Reserve” in northeast¬ 
ern Ohio. They cleared a good farm and in 1814 
built one of Mantua’s first permanent homes. Ol¬ 
iver was a town and county official, and Eliza, as 
she matured, served often as his secretary. 

A precocious child, Eliza was gifted in lan¬ 
guage, reading, and writing beyond her years. Her 
earliest publications, odes in the neoclassical style 
of the century past, indicate wide knowledge of the 
literary masters, Shakespeare, Milton, and the 
ancients. “Trained to the kitchen,” as she later 
wrote in her autobiography, she was skilled in 
domestic arts as well. She completed an education 
in the local grammar school; unlike her younger 
brother Lorenzo SNOW, however, she did not at¬ 
tend secondary schools. 

Eliza claimed to have had suitors as a young 
woman, yet did not marry in Ohio. A member of 
the Reformed Baptist congregation of Sidney 
RIGDON, she was, with her family, introduced to 
Joseph Smith within a year of his arrival in Ohio. 
Not until 1835 did she follow her mother and older 
sister into the new faith, she having had first to 
“prove all things.” Shortly after her baptism she 
moved to kirtland, where she lived in the house¬ 
hold of Joseph and Emma SMITH. There she taught 
a school for their children and others. She wit¬ 
nessed and recorded the dedication of the 
kirtland temple, purchased land, and brought 
her family to Kirtland, but was, with them, com¬ 
pelled to move with the Saints to Missouri. 

Settling in ADAM-ONDI-AHMAN, north of Far 
West, the Snows stayed only nine months before 
they were forced to leave with the migration to 
Illinois. There the family was split three ways: Lo¬ 
renzo had gone on a mission through the southern 
states; the parents and younger boys moved to 
LaHarpe; and Eliza with Leonora and her two 


daughters stayed in Quincy. The local newspaper, 
the Quincy Whig, published several of Eliza’s 
verses in defense of the Saints. 

On invitation from Sidney Rigdon, Eliza 
moved to what would become nauvoo, again to 
teach a school. Though Father Snow eventually 
came to Nauvoo, he soon became disaffected from 
the Church and took his remaining family to settle 
in Walnut Grove, Illinois, where he and Rosetta 
died. 

Left alone in Nauvoo, Eliza continued to pub¬ 
lish verses in the several Latter-day Saint newspa¬ 
pers. When in March 1842 the women’s Relief 
Society was organized, she was invited first to draft 
its bylaws, and then to be its secretary. At the dis¬ 
continuance of that organization in 1844, she was 
custodian of the minute book. That record would 
prove invaluable as a guide to the reorganization of 
the Relief Society in Utah in the 1860s, containing 
as it did reports of the Prophet Joseph Smith’s in¬ 
structions to the women. 

Less than ten weeks after the founding of the 
Nauvoo Relief Society, on June 29, 1842, Eliza 
Snow was sealed as a plural wife to Joseph Smith, 
and lived for six months in the Smith home (see 
plural marriage). Again she taught a school, 
which included the Smith children. Following the 
death of Joseph, by which time she was living in 
the attic room of the Stephen Markham home, she 
was married “for time” to President Brigham 
young. She never took President Young’s name, 
however, and at his death claimed the name—and 
was buried as—Eliza Roxcy Snow Smith. 

With the Markhams, and later with the Rob¬ 
ert Peirce family, she made her way across the 
plains in the pioneer migration to the Great Basin. 
The winter that divided the two seasons of travel 
she spent at WINTER QUARTERS, Nebraska, much 
of it in ill health. Recovering, she found a place in 
the network of “leading sisters,” those wives and 
daughters of the leaders of the Church who would, 
in years to come, direct the activities of LDS 
women in the Utah settlements. Traveling with the 
“big company,” she arrived in the Salt Lake Valley 
on October 9, 1847. 

Little is known of her activities in her first 
decade in Utah. Susa Young GATES, who knew her 
later, wrote that she was ill with tuberculosis, from 
which she recovered in the late 1850s; other indi¬ 
cations suggest something less severe. During the 
first two decades in Utah she wrote and compiled 
poetry until she had enough for two volumes. The 
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first, Poems: Religious, Historical, and Political, 
was published in Liverpool in 1856. Eliza Snow’s 
reputation as poet and thinker made her the center 
of a female intelligentsia in Utah society. In 1854, 
she and her brother Lorenzo founded a Polysophi- 
cal Society, where a select group of friends met 
regularly to perform for and address one another. 
Some of her most thoughtful writings were com¬ 
posed for those occasions. The assembly displeased 
some Church authorities, and so was discontinued 
in 1856. 

The same year as the founding of the Poly- 
sophical Society, Relief Societies sprang up in vari¬ 
ous Salt Lake City wards, later to be encouraged 
by Brigham Young. Eliza Snow was herself only 
peripherally involved in the movement, and only 
in her own Eighteenth Ward. The reborn societies 
were interrupted by the Utah War ( see UTAH 
expedition), however, and few survived. 

In December 1866, following the Civil War, 
President Young once more saw need for the 
women to be organized, and called Eliza R. Snow 
to “head up” the movement, this time on an all- 
Church basis. Thus began the Relief Society as it 
has continued to the present: a central board set¬ 
ting directions to be followed by stake and ward 
officers wherever the Church has members. 
Loosely organized at first, the movement took ad¬ 
vantage of existing networks of women until lines 
of responsibility were firmly established. Always at 
the center was “Sister Snow,” or “Aunt Eliza,” vis¬ 
iting or sending envoys to the various settlements 
to instruct, aid, and encourage. The Cooperative 
Junior and Senior Retrenchment Association, es¬ 
tablished in 1869 to promote frugality and HOME 
industry, served as an early central meeting 
place for the sisters, meeting semimonthly in the 
Fourteenth Ward meetinghouse. It was replaced 
gradually by more directed organizations. 

Included under her direction as “presi- 
dentess” of the women’s organizations were, by 
1884, the Relief Society, Young Ladies Mutual 
Improvement Association, and Primary Associa¬ 
tion, all of which she helped found. She also held 
responsibility for the women’s work of the 
ENDOWMENT HOUSE, and sat on an advisory board 
of the woman’s exponent, the semimonthly 
newspaper edited for Mormon women by Lula 
Greene [Richards] and Emmeline B. Wells. 

Various ad hoc projects came under Eliza 
Snow’s direction: the encouragement of women to 
attend medical schools and then to offer classes in 


practical nursing and midwifery (see maternity 
AND child health care); the celebration of the 
United States Centennial by the preparation of 
handicrafts, later sold in the Ladies’ Commission 
Store; the preparation, with Edward Tullidge, of a 
manuscript later published in New York as Women 
of Mormondom; and the establishment of the 
deseret hospital, the first to be founded by the 
Latter-day Saints. 

In addition to all of her public efforts, Eliza 
Snow carried on her private projects. She wrote, 
or edited, and published nine books, including her 
two poetry volumes, a biography of her brother 
Lorenzo, a collection of letters from her 1872-1873 
tour of Europe and the Holy Land, and five in¬ 
structional books for children. 

Revered in her own time, she was honored 
during her many visits to the settlements of the 
Saints by feasts, celebrations of her birthday, odes 
in her praise, and invitations to address meetings 
of both men and women. Accounts of her healings, 
blessings, and prophesies are extant; her instruc¬ 
tions to the women were accepted as binding. 
There was no intended exaggeration in the Kanab 
Relief Society’s 1881 acknowledgment of her posi¬ 
tion as president “of all the feminine portion of the 
human race” and as “leading Priestess of this 
dispensation” ( Womans Exponent 9 [Apr. 1, 
1881]: 165), and Primary children two decades after 
her death in 1887 were encouraged in reverence 
for “the prophet, the priesthood, and Eliza R. 
Snow.” 
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SNOW, LORENZO 

Lorenzo Snow (1814-1901) was the fifth President 
of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
from 1898 to 1901. A well-educated and refined 
man, he served many missions for the Church, 
traveling to England, Italy, and the Pacific, as well 
as in the southern and northwestern United States. 
Coming to the presidency when the Church suf¬ 
fered under a crushing weight of debt, President 
Snow reinvigorated tithe-paying among the Saints 
and put the Church on the road to financial sol¬ 
vency. 

Born on April 3, 1814, the oldest son of Oliver 
and Rosetta Pettibone Snow, Lorenzo was the fifth 
of seven children. He grew to manhood in Mantua, 
Portage County, Ohio, where his parents had es¬ 
tablished themselves as leaders in the community. 
His father’s public duties often took him from 
home, so the responsibility of the farm fell to Lo¬ 
renzo and his younger brothers. Bookish by na¬ 
ture, Lorenzo pursued his education beyond the 
common schools in Mantua to the high school in 
nearby Ravenna, and completed one term at newly 
founded Oberlin College. 

The family were Baptists with broad religious 
interests. While Lorenzo was in his teens, the 
Prophet Joseph smith took up residence in 
Hiram, four miles from the Snow farm. Although 


Lorenzo’s sister Eliza, in her biography of him, 
claims to have whetted his interest in Mormonism 
while he was at Oberlin, his own account tells of 
hearing the Book of Mormon being read in his 
home in Mantua and of later meeting with the 
Prophet at Hiram in 1831. Contrary to the com¬ 
mon accusations that Joseph Smith was a “false 
prophet,” Lorenzo judged him to be “honest and 
sincere.” He later said that at that time “a light 
arose in my understanding which has never been 
extinguished” (IE 40 [Feb. 1937]:82—83; Lorenzo 
Snow journal, Church Archives). 

Lorenzo’s mother, his two oldest sisters, and 
probably his father were soon baptized into the 
Church, but Lorenzo left for Oberlin uncommit¬ 
ted. A chance meeting with David W. patten, an 
apostle, provided further information on the new 
Church, and as the young scholar began his work 
at Oberlin, he lost favor among the students and 
faculty by arguing in defense of Mormonism. See¬ 
ing an opportunity to continue his studies in Kirt- 
land, he joined his two sisters there and on June 
19, 1836, was baptized. He soon after received a 
manifestation that confirmed for him “a perfect 
knowledge that God lives, that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God, and of the restoration of the holy 
Priesthood, and the fulness of the Gospel” (Smith, 
pp. 7-8). That conviction directed his actions for 
the remainder of his life. 

Giving up his plans for further formal educa¬ 
tion, Lorenzo set out on a series of missions for the 
Church in early spring 1837, first to the Mantua 
area, where he baptized some of his friends and 
relatives, and then to other Ohio counties before 
returning to Kirtland. In 1838 the Snows joined 
the Saints in Missouri, and Lorenzo left for another 
mission, this time to Illinois and Kentucky. While 
the Saints settled Nauvoo and his parents moved 
farther on, to Walnut Grove, Illinois, Lorenzo 
went as a missionary to England. 

Elder Snow taught in and around Birmingham 
for three months, during which time he baptized 
people in Greet’s Green and organized a branch in 
Wolverhampton. In February 1841 the twenty-six- 
year-old missionary was called to preside over the 
ten established branches in London. He returned 
to Nauvoo in 1843 as leader of a shipload of 250 
converts. En route, Elder Snow’s quiet confi¬ 
dence, his healing of a dying steward, and the faith 
of his company of Saints led to the baptism of the 
ship’s first mate and several of the crew. The party 
arrived in Nauvoo on April 12, 1843. 
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Lorenzo Snow (1814-1901) joined the Church in Kirt- 
land, Ohio, in 1836. In 1840 he had a spiritual manifesta¬ 
tion of the pathway of God and man, and he penned the 
famous couplet which expresses that revelation: “As man 
now is, God once was: As God now is, man may be.” He 
was ordained an apostle in 1849. Courtesy Rare Books 
and Manuscripts, Brigham Young University. 


In accordance with the revelation on plural 
marriage. Snow married Charlotte Squires, Mary 
Adalirte Goddard, Sarah Ann Prichard, and Har¬ 
riet Amelia Squires before leaving Nauvoo in the 
1846 exodus. On the way west, the family had to 
stop at Mt. Pisgah, Iowa, because of his illness. 
Two of his three children born there survived. 
Called to preside over the temporary settlement, 
Snow actively raised money to assist the Saints in 
the move west. The family moved on to Salt Lake 
City in 1848. 

On February 12, 1849, Lorenzo Snow was 
ordained a member of the Quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles. Assigned that summer to direct the first 


celebration of the Saints’ entry into the Salt Lake 
Valley, Elder Snow established a reputation for 
pageantry as a way of building morale and group 
identity. For decades afterward, settlements 
throughout the Church followed his lead in cele¬ 
brating significant events. 

At the October 1849 conference, Elder Snow 
was assigned to fill a mission in Italy. Traveling 
with the first company of missionaries from Utah, 
he went first to England and there determined by 
study and by “a flood of light” that the work should 
begin among the Waldenses in the Piedmont area 
of northern Italy. He and his companions were 
successful in bringing several Waldensian converts 
to Utah, but the mission itself did not remain ac¬ 
tive. Snow extended the work to Switzerland, left 
missionaries there, and sent two more to India. 
Returning to Britain, he superintended the publi¬ 
cation of an Italian translation of the Book of Mor¬ 
mon. Crossing France once more, he visited Swit¬ 
zerland and the Piedmont and concluded his 
mission in Malta. 

After an absence of nearly three years, Elder 
Snow returned to Utah, arriving July 30, 1852, to 
discover that his wife Charlotte had died in his ab¬ 
sence. He was immediately caught up in commu¬ 
nity activities. He organized the Polysophical As¬ 
sociation to promote cultural refinement for the 
community. That fall, he was elected to the Utah 
legislature, where he served with distinction for 
twenty-nine years, ten of them as president of the 
Legislative Council. 

In 1853, Elder Snow was called to lead a colo¬ 
nization group of fifty families and preside over the 
Saints in Box Elder County, Utah, headquartered 
in a struggling settlement of modest adobe huts 
later known as Brigham City. He established a dra¬ 
matics society, a public school system, and the 
Brigham City Mercantile and Manufacturing Asso¬ 
ciation, with forty departments. The association, a 
branch of the united order, became the most suc¬ 
cessful cooperative in the territory; its production 
for 1875 was valued at $260,000. 

In 1864, Elder Snow accompanied four other 
missionaries on a short-term mission to the Sand¬ 
wich (Hawaiian) Islands. He drowned when their 
small boat capsized in Lahaina Harbor but was re¬ 
stored to life when his friends were impressed to 
perform mouth-to-mouth resuscitation, a proce¬ 
dure unknown at that time. On Lanai the elders 
excommunicated the self-appointed Hawaiian mis¬ 
sion president, Walter Murray Gibson, for organiz- 
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ing a new church, selling priesthood offices to men 
and women, and usurping Church property. 

After all these missions abroad, still more 
were to come. Eight years later, Elder Snow ac¬ 
companied George A. Smith, a member of the 
First Presidency, and others to Palestine, where, 
on the Mount of Olives, they blessed the land to be 
fruitful and dedicated the country for the return of 
the JEWS. In 1885 he served a short-term mission 
among the Native Americans in the Pacific North¬ 
west. 

Shortly after his return to Utah, Snow was 
tried and imprisoned for violation of the 1882 
Edmunds Act, which prohibited the practice of 
polygamy. The territorial governor, Caleb W. 
West, promised amnesty if he would renounce plu¬ 
ral marriage, but Elder Snow replied, “l thank 
you. Governor, but having adopted sacred and 
holy principles for which we have already sacri¬ 
ficed property, home and life on several occasions, 

. . . we do not propose, at this late hour, to aban¬ 
don them because of threatened danger” (Romney, 
p. 381). He remained in prison for eleven months 
before being released under mandate of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

Elder Snow radiated a purity and holiness that 
were extraordinary. HtTdedicated the Manti Tem¬ 
ple in south-central Utah in 1888. Rhoda W. 
Smith, who was present, wrote, “When Apostle 
Lorenzo Snow arose, a beautiful heavenly light 
enveloped his head and shoulders; he looked an¬ 
gelic” (Spiritual Manifestations in the Manti Tem¬ 
ple, Millennial Star, 50, Aug. 13, 1888, p. 522). 

About the time of his conversion as a young 
man, Elder Snow had been promised an ancient 
apostolic power by Joseph Smith, Sr.: “If expedi¬ 
ent the dead shall rise and come forth at thy bid¬ 
ding” (Romney, p. 406). In 1891, he restored life to 
a young woman, Ella Jensen, after she had been 
dead for two hours. 

During the April 1889 general conference, 
Lorenzo Snow was sustained as President of the 
Quorum of the Twelve Apostles. He became the 
first president of the Salt Lake Temple in 1893, and 
on September 13, 1898, at age eighty-four, he was 
sustained as the fifth President of the Church. 
Worried about his advanced age, he pleaded for a 
manifestation of divine will. He testified that the 
Lord appeared to him in the Salt Lake Temple and 
affirmed that he should serve and that he should 
immediately reorganize the First Presidency (pp. 
677-79). The reorganization took place without the 
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A broadside announcing a lecture by Lorenzo Snow on 
the gospel, the gathering of Israel, and the second com¬ 
ing of the Savior. Birmingham, England, 1841. 

lengthy interval that had followed the deaths of the 
first four Presidents of the Church and established 
a custom of immediate succession. 

Another question firmly resolved by his suc¬ 
cession was that seniority among the Twelve was 
determined not by chronological age but by date of 
ordination to the quorum. 

Humble and self-effacing, President Snow 
told the Council of the Twelve, “I do not want this 
administration to be known as Lorenzo Snow’s 
administration, but as God’s in and through Lo¬ 
renzo Snow” ( L.D.S. Biographical Encyclopedia, 
Vol. 1, p. 30, Salt Lake City, 1901). 

By 1898 the Church owed $2.3 million, an 
overwhelming burden of debt considering its re¬ 
sources. The major cause of debt was the U.S. gov- 
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ernment’s escheat of Church properties under 
the provisions of the Edmunds-Tucker Act of 
1887. Most of the Church’s assets, including 
tithing funds, had been seized by federal agents. 
Many Saints reacted by curtailing financial dona¬ 
tions; tithing receipts declined from more than 
$500,000 a year in the 1880s to about $350,000 in 
the 1890s. 

The First Presidency consolidated debts, of¬ 
fered two $500,000 bond issues, and sold its con¬ 
trolling interest in many businesses. These mea¬ 
sures, though helpful, were not sufficient. In 1899, 
President Snow, addressing the debt problem in a 
talk in the St. George (Utah) Tabernacle, received 
a spiritual manifestation: “This is the answer to our 
financial problems. Even though as a Church we 
are heavily in debt, I say unto you that, if this peo¬ 
ple will pay a full and honest tithing, the shackles 
of indebtedness will be removed from us” (MFP 
3:322; see also Journal History entry for May 8, 
1899). Carrying this message to the Saints through¬ 
out the territory, he stimulated a renewed commit¬ 
ment to tithing, and the Church’s debt problems 
were resolved before he died. 

As the new century dawned in 1901, Presi¬ 
dent Snow stressed the worldwide mission of the 
General Authorities of the Church: “Here are the 
Apostles and the Seventies, their business is to 
warn the nations of the earth and prepare the 
world for the coming of the Savior” (CHC 6:377). 
He also encouraged the Saints in foreign lands to 
remain there and build up the Church rather than 
migrate to Salt Lake City. 

President Snow spoke of introducing mission¬ 
ary work in Russia, Austria, and Latin America. He 
reopened the Mexican Mission and assigned 
Heber J. Grant of the Quorum of the Twelve Apos¬ 
tles to establish a proselytizing mission in Japan. 
Locally, young men were called to serve as stake 
missionaries of the Young Men’s Mutual Improve¬ 
ment Association (YMMIA) to recommit youth to 
participation in the YMMIA (see young men). 

Suffering from declining health, President 
Snow died of pneumonia in the Beehive House, 
the residence of the President, on October 10, 
1901. At the time of his death, there were 50 stakes 
and 292,931 members in the Church, an increase 
of 10 stakes and 25,680 members during his three- 
year presidency. 

Lorenzo Snow was small and slender in ap¬ 
pearance. He stood five feet, six inches tall, 
weighed 140 pounds, and had tranquil gray eyes 
and a full beard. He was a scholar, schoolmaster, 



Lorenzo Snow became the fifth President of the Church 
in 1898. He is remembered for his masterful leadership 
of the Brigham City United Order, his visionary pro¬ 
phetic gifts, and his reemphasis of the law of tithing fol¬ 
lowing two difficult decades. Courtesy Rare Books and 
Manuscripts, Brigham Young University. 


missionary, legislator, cooperative leader, finan¬ 
cier, temple worker, and prophet. He had a pro¬ 
found effect upon Latter-day Saints and non- 
Mormons alike, with his heavenly countenance 
and sweet, gentle dignity. Meeting him for the 
first time, a Protestant minister said, “I was star¬ 
tled to see the holiest face I had ever been privi¬ 
leged to look upon. . . . The strangest feeling stole 
over me, that I stood on holy ground.” Another 
minister said, “The tenor of his spirit is as gentle as 
a child. You are introduced to him. You are pleased 
with him. You converse with him, you like him. 
You visit with him long . . ., you love him” (Rom¬ 
ney, pp. 14-16). 
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SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The major social characteristics and attitudes of 
Latter-day Saints in the United States, along with 
the challenges and problems they face, can be 
compared to those of other religious groups. Com¬ 
parisons can be based on information that has been 
gathered about Latter-day Saints in the United 
States regarding their family characteristics, such 
as marriage, divorce, fertility, and sexual attitudes, 
as well as their social class, gender roles, substance 
use and health, political affiliation, attitudes to¬ 
ward social issues, religiosity, and migration. 

Sources. Each year a random sampling of about 
1,500 U.S. adults is interviewed in the National 
Opinion Research Center’s Cumulative General 
Social Survey (NORC). From 1972 to 1988 this 
yielded a sample of 23,356, of whom 288 (1.2%) 
were LDS, a very small sample of the total Church 
population. 

A supplemental source is the annual national 
survey of high school seniors conducted by John¬ 
ston, O’Malley, and Bachman (1988) for the Na¬ 
tional Institute on Drug Abuse (NIDA). They sur¬ 
vey approximately 16,000 U.S. high school seniors 
each year regarding their lifestyles and substance 
use (62,570 students from 1984 to 1987). Beginning 
in 1984 they included “LDS” as one of the re¬ 
sponses to the religion question (1.6% chose that 
response). These proportions of Latter-day Saints 
are similar to Stark’s (1989) estimate that 1.6 per¬ 
cent of the population of the United States is LDS. 

In addition, data on Church members have 
been published in various professional journals. 
Heaton and Goodman (1985) report information 
from a national, random sample of 1,500 Latter- 


day Saints and make comparisons with NORC 
data. 

For comparisons in this article between 
Latter-day Saints and other religious groups, per¬ 
centage differences larger than 5 percent are statis¬ 
tically significant. 

Marriage. Heaton and Goodman (1985) re¬ 
ported that 97 percent of Latter-day Saints over 
age thirty have married, which is higher than the 
marriage rate in the same category for Catholics, 
Protestants, or those with no religious affiliation. 
According to NORC data, a higher percentage of 
LDS Church members have been married than 
any other religious group. Eighty-nine percent of 
LDS adults have been married, compared to 87 
percent of Protestants, 81 percent of Catholics, 
and 83 percent of Jews (Table 1). 

Age at Marriage. Latter-day Saints also tend 
to marry early. Forty-five percent of LDS women 
and 23 percent of LDS men have married by age 
nineteen. By age twenty-one 74 percent of LDS 
women and 49 percent of LDS men have married. 
This is considerably higher than for any other reli¬ 
gious group (Table 1). 

Marital Happiness. Sixty-six percent of mar¬ 
ried Latter-day Saints say they are “very happy” in 
their marriages, compared with 65 percent of Prot¬ 
estants and Catholics and 57 percent of those with 
no religion. LDS women tend to report more mari¬ 
tal happiness than other women, particularly Prot¬ 
estant and Catholic women. On the other hand, 
LDS men report lower levels of marital satisfaction 
than all other men except those with no religion 
(Table 1). 

Divorce and Remarriage. The divorce rate is 
lower among Latter-day Saints than among Protes¬ 
tants, “other,” and “none,” but higher than among 
Catholics or Jews, as shown in Table 1. Eighteen 
percent of Mormons report that they have been 
separated or divorced, compared with only 11 per¬ 
cent of Catholics and 10 percent of Jews. In the 
survey of Latter-day Saints by Heaton and Good¬ 
man (1985), they reported that 17 percent had 
been divorced. NORC data for 1978, 1980, 1982, 
and 1983 showed considerably higher rates of di¬ 
vorce for the non-LDS or “other” religious groups 
than those shown in Table 1 (additional research is 
needed to resolve this discrepancy). After divorce, 
Latter-day Saints are more likely to remarry than 
persons from other religious groups (Heaton and 
Goodman, 1985). 
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Marriage. Heaton and Goodman (1985) re¬ 
ported that 97 percent of Latter-day Saints over 
age thirty have married, which is higher than the 
marriage rate in the same category for Catholics, 
Protestants, or those with no religious affiliation. 
According to NORC data, a higher percentage of 
LDS Church members have been married than 
any other religious group. Eighty-nine percent of 
LDS adults have been married, compared to 87 
percent of Protestants, 81 percent of Catholics, 
and 83 percent of Jews (Table 1). 

Age at Marriage. Latter-day Saints also tend 
to marry early. Forty-five percent of LDS women 
and 23 percent of LDS men have married by age 
nineteen. By age twenty-one 74 percent of LDS 
women and 49 percent of LDS men have married. 
This is considerably higher than for any other reli¬ 
gious group (Table 1). 

Marital Happiness. Sixty-six percent of mar¬ 
ried Latter-day Saints say they are “very happy” in 
their marriages, compared with 65 percent of Prot¬ 
estants and Catholics and 57 percent of those with 
no religion. LDS women tend to report more mari¬ 
tal happiness than other women, particularly Prot¬ 
estant and Catholic women. On the other hand, 
LDS men report lower levels of marital satisfaction 
than all other men except those with no religion 
(Table 1). 

Divorce and Remarriage. The divorce rate is 
lower among Latter-day Saints than among Protes¬ 
tants, “other,” and “none,” but higher than among 
Catholics or Jews, as shown in Table 1. Eighteen 
percent of Mormons report that they have been 
separated or divorced, compared with only 11 per¬ 
cent of Catholics and 10 percent of Jews. In the 
survey of Latter-day Saints by Heaton and Good¬ 
man (1985), they reported that 17 percent had 
been divorced. NORC data for 1978, 1980, 1982, 
and 1983 showed considerably higher rates of di¬ 
vorce for the non-LDS or “other” religious groups 
than those shown in Table 1 (additional research is 
needed to resolve this discrepancy). After divorce, 
Latter-day Saints are more likely to remarry than 
persons from other religious groups (Heaton and 
Goodman, 1985). 
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TABLE 1. MARITAL CHARACTERISTICS BY RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 




Protestant 

Catholic 

Religious Affiliation 
jew Other 

None 

Mormon 

Percent ever 
married 


87 

81 

83 

74 

66 

89 

Percent 

married 

Female 

49 

37 

24 

34 

40 

45 

by 19 

Male 

18 

12 

3 

13 

18 

23 

Percent 

married 

Female 

70 

61 

50 

56 

65 

74 

by 21 

Male 

42 

33 

17 

32 

40 

49 

Percent 
“very happy” 
in 

Female 

63 

62 

69 

70 

60 

72 

marriage 

Male 

67 

68 

65 

63 

55 

62 

Percent ever 
divorced or 
separated 


18 

11 

10 

20 

23 

18 

SAMPLE SIZE 


14,678 

5,809 

515 

368 

1,626 

288 


Source: NORC pooled surveys for 1972-1988. 


Fertility. Thornton (1979) found that Latter- 
day Saints in the United States and Canada have a 
high fertility rate. Although LDS fertility has de¬ 
creased substantially during the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, it remains considerably higher than that 
of other religious groups. Heaton and Goodman 
(1985) found that LDS women average about one 
child more than women in other religious groups. 

NORC data illustrate the relatively high rate 
of childbearing among Church members. More 
than 50 percent of Latter-day Saints have three or 


more children, compared with 36 percent of Cath¬ 
olics and 37 percent of Protestants. About one in 
five Church members has five or more children, 
compared with only one in ten among Protestants 
and Catholics. Only about 2 percent of Jews have 
five or more children. 

Among all religious groups except Latter-day 
Saints, the ideal number of children is two. Forty- 
three percent of Catholics said that two is the ideal 
number of children, compared with only 23 per¬ 
cent of Latter-day Saints. More than 50 percent of 


TABLE 2. RELIGION AND FERTILITY 



Protestant 

Catholic 

Religious Affiliation 

Jew Other 

None 

Mormon 

Children ever born 

Percent with 

3 or more 
children 

37 

36 

21 

25 

20 

52 

Percent with 

5 or more 
children 

11 

11 

2 

5 

5 

22 

Ideal number of children 
Percent who say 
ideal number 
of children is . . . 

2 

50 

43 

49 

54 

56 

23 

3 

22 

26 

29 

20 

16 

18 

4 

14 

15 

7 

8 

12 

26 

4 or more 

22 

26 

16 

19 

17 

54 

SAMPLE SIZE 

14,678 

5,809 

515 

368 

1,626 

288 


Source: NORC pooled surveys for 1972-1988. 
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TABLE 3. SEXUAL ATTITUDES AND RELIGION 



Protestant 

Catholic 

Religious Affiliation 

Jew Other 

None 

Mormon 

Percent who said 
that . . . 

Premarital sex 
is always wrong 

34 

25 

13 

22 

7 

58 

Extramarital 
sex is always 
wrong 

76 

71 

46 

43 

58 

90 

Homosexuality 
is always wrong 

77 

67 

33 

55 

40 

90 

SAMPLE SIZE 

14,678 

5,809 

515 

368 

1,626 

288 


Source: NORC pooled surveys for 1972-1988. 


Latter-day Saints said that the ideal number of 
children is four or more, compared with 26 per¬ 
cent of Catholics and 22 percent of Protestants 
(Table 2). 

Sexual Attitudes. A greater percentage of 
Latter-day Saints disapprove of premarital sex, ex¬ 
tramarital sex, and homosexuality than any other 
religious group. As shown in Table 3, 58 percent of 
the Latter-day Saints said that premarital sex is 
always wrong, compared with 34 percent of Protes¬ 
tants and 25 percent of Catholics. About three- 
fourths of Protestants and more than two-thirds of 
Catholics said that extramarital sex and homosexu¬ 
ality are always wrong, compared to 90 percent of 
Latter-day Saints. 

Social Class. LDS Church members tend to 
be middle class in terms of education, occupation, 
and income. They tend to have somewhat fewer 
people in high-status occupations than Jews or 
those with no religion, but somewhat more than 
Protestants and Catholics. 

Education. Eighteen percent of LDS women 
and 22 percent of LDS men in the NORC survey 


have graduated from college. This is significantly 
higher than the comparable percentages among 
Protestants and Catholics, but lower than among 
Jews and those with no religious affiliation. Four¬ 
teen percent of LDS men and 8 percent of LDS 
women have received graduate education. Jews 
and those with no religion have higher percent¬ 
ages, while Catholics and Protestants have lower 
percentages (Table 4). 

Occupation. The data on occupations are simi¬ 
lar to the data on education. Among both men and 
women, Latter-day Saints have more professionals 
and managers than Catholics or Protestants but 
fewer than Jews or “others.” They have fewer op¬ 
erative workers than any other religious group ex¬ 
cept Jews. LDS women are overrepresented 
among service occupations, with 25 percent in ser¬ 
vice occupations, compared with only 19 percent 
of Catholic women, the religion with the next high¬ 
est percentage (Table 5). 

Income. Table 6 gives a distribution of family 
income by religious affiliation. About one in five 
LDS families has an income less than $10,000 per 


TABLE 4. EDUCATION BY RELIGION (IN PERCENT) 

Religious Affiliation 

Protestant Catholic Jew Other None Mormon 


Women 


College graduate 

12 

11 

35 

17 

25 

18 

Postgraduate 

Men 

4 

4 

14 

11 

9 

8 

College graduate 

17 

19 

52 

37 

27 

22 

Postgraduate 

8 

8 

31 

13 

17 

14 


Source: NORC pooled surveys for 1972-1988. 
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TABLE 5. PERCENT IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS BY RELIGION 



Protestant 

Catholic 

Religious Affiliation 

Jew Other 

None 

Mormon 

Women 

Professional 

15 

15 

25 

19 

23 

23 

Manager 

7 

7 

16 

8 

12 

8 

Clerical 

29 

37 

37 

27 

30 

30 

Operative 

14 

13 

6 

21 

9 

6 

Service 

19 

16 

5 

15 

15 

25 

Men 

Professional 

14 

16 

35 

26 

21 

17 

Manager 

14 

14 

26 

19 

11 

16 

Clerical 

5 

8 

10 

5 

7 

8 

Operative 

18 

15 

3 

10 

16 

10 

Service 

8 

8 

3 

10 

8 

7 

SAMPLE SIZE 

14,678 

5,809 

515 

368 

1,626 

288 


Source: NORC pooled surveys for 1972-1988. 


year, while 15 percent earn more than $50,000 per 
year. The only religious group dramatically differ¬ 
ent from Latter-day Saints in income distribution 
is the Jewish: Almost half of Jewish families earn 
$50,000 or more, while less than 10 percent have 
incomes below $10,000. Although the differences 
are not large, Latter-day Saints have a few more 
middle-income families than the other religions. 
Thirty-nine percent of LDS families have incomes 
between $25,000 and $50,000, which is higher 
than for any of the other religious groups. 

Gender Roles. Brinkerhoff and Mackie (1985) 
studied how religion is related to gender role atti¬ 
tudes among college students. They found that the 
more religious students tend to have more tradi¬ 
tional attitudes. Those with no religion were the 
most egalitarian, followed by Catholics, Protes¬ 
tants, and Latter-day Saints. 


As shown earlier in Table 4, LDS women are 
more likely to graduate from college than Catholic 
or Protestant women, but less likely than Jewish or 
nonaffiliated women. For graduate education the 
pattern was similar—a higher percentage of LDS 
than Catholic or Protestant women have received 
graduate education. 

As shown in Table 5, LDS women are more 
likely to be employed in professional occupations 
than Catholic or Protestant women. Twenty-three 
percent of LDS women are employed in profes¬ 
sional occupations, which is similar to Jewish 
women and women with no religious affiliation. 

Respondents to the NORC survey were asked 
if they agreed or disagreed with the following 
statement: “A preschool child is likely to suffer if 
his or her mother works.” Agreement with this 
statement is higher among Latter-day Saints than 
among any other religious group. As shown in 


TABLE 6. FAMILY INCOME BY RELIGION (IN PERCENT) 



Protestant 

Catholic 

Religious Affiliation 

Jew Other 

None 

Mormon 

Income level 
$0-9,999 

26 

15 

10 

29 

18 

22 

10,000-24,999 

33 

34 

17 

23 

33 

24 

25,000-49,999 

30 

36 

24 

34 

34 

39 

50,000 or more 

12 

15 

49 

14 

15 

15 

TOTAL 

101 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

SAMPLE SIZE 

14,678 

5,809 

515 

368 

1,626 

288 


Source: NORC pooled surveys for 1972-1988. 
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TABLE 7. PERCENT WIIO STRONGLY AGREE THAT A PRESCHOOL CHILD IS LIKELY TO 
SUFFER IF HIS/HER MOTHER WORKS 





Religious Affiliation 




Protestant 

Catholic 

Jew 

Other 

None 

Mormon 

Percent who strongly agree 

13 

16 

14 

8 

15 

22 

SAMPLE SIZE 

14,678 

5,809 

515 

368 

1,626 

288 


Source: NORC pooled surveys for 1972-1988. 


Table 7, 22 percent of LDS strongly agree with the 
statement, compared with only 16 percent of Cath¬ 
olics and 13 percent of Protestants. 

Surstance Use. LDS doctrine prohibits the use 
of alcohol, tobacco, and other addictive drugs. 
Among adults and adolescents, usage rates are con¬ 
siderably lower among Latter-day Saints than 
among other religious groups (Table 8). Only 28 
percent of adnlt Latter-day Saints say they drink 
alcohol, compared with 65 percent of Protestants, 
85 percent of Catholics, and 86 percent of Jews. 
Fourteen percent say they smoke tobacco, com¬ 
pared with 36 percent of Protestants, 38 percent of 
Catholics, and 28 percent of Jews. 

The NIDA survey of substance use among 
high school seniors reveals substantial differences 
between Latter-day Saints and other religious 
groups (Table 8). About 33 percent of LDS high 
school seniors said they had used alcohol within 
the previous thirty days, compared to 62 percent of 
Protestants and 75 percent of Catholics. The per¬ 
centage of LDS seniors who smoke is half as large 
as among the other religious groups—14 percent 
among LDS, 28 percent among Protestants, and 32 
percent among Catholics. The differences for mari¬ 


juana are not as large, but are still lower for LDS 
students. For example, 14 percent of LDS seniors 
had used marijuana during the past month, com¬ 
pared to 22 percent among Protestants and 25 per¬ 
cent among Catholics. LDS students also have low 
rates of cocaine use. Five percent had used cocaine 
during the past month, compared to 5 percent 
among Protestants, 7 percent among Catholics, 
and 8 percent among Jews. 

Health. Jarvis and Northcott (1986) observed 
that Latter-day Saints have longer life expectancy 
than non-LDS because of lower than average rates 
of cancer, heart disease, and infant deaths. Self- 
reported health of NORC respondents (Table 9) 
shows 85 percent of Latter-day Saints report that 
their health is good or excellent, which is higher 
than any other religious group. Only 3 percent of 
LDS rate their health as poor. 

Political Affiliation. Stark (1989) reported 
that Utah is the most Republican state in the na¬ 
tion, judging from the fact that a higher percentage 
of people voted for Reagan there in 1984 than in 
any other state. Data on religion and political party 
affiliation confirm that Latter-day Saints strongly 


TABLE 8. SUBSTANCE USE BY RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 



Protestant 

Catholic 

Religious 

Jew 

Affiliation 

Other 

None 

Mormon 

Adults 

Percent who drink alcohol 

65 

85 

86 

66 

87 

28 

Percent who smoke 

36 

38 

28 

34 

49 

14 

SAMPLE SIZE 

14,678 

5,809 

515 

368 

1,626 

288 

High school seniors* 

Percent who drink alcohol 

62 

75 

79 

51 

70 

33 

Percent who smoke 

28 

32 

30 

25 

32 

14 

Percent who use marijuana 

22 

25 

28 

18 

32 

14 

Percent who use cocaine 

5 

7 

8 

5 

9 

5 

SAMPLE SIZE 

29,949 

18,704 

914 

3,642 

7,046 

972 


* Percent who used during the past 30 days. 

Source: Adults: NORC pooled surveys for 1972-1988. 
Seniors: NIDA pooled surveys for 1984-1987. 
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TABLE 9. PERCEIVED HEALTH BY RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION (IN PERCENT) 



Protestant 

Catholic 

Religious Affiliation 

Jew Other 

None 

Mormon 

Health 

Good or excellent 

72 

77 

78 

81 

79 

85 

Fair 

21 

18 

17 

16 

17 

12 

Poor 

7 

5 

6 

4 

3 

3 


100 

100 

101 

101 

99 

100 

SAMPLE SIZE 

14,678 

5,809 

515 

368 

1,626 

288 


Source: NORC pooled surveys for 1972-1988. 


favor Republicans. Almost half of Church members 
are Republicans, compared with only 27 percent 
of Protestants, 18 percent of Catholics, and 11 
percent of Jews. Nineteen percent of Latter-day 
Saints say they are “strongly Republican” com¬ 
pared to only 10 percent of Protestants and 6 per¬ 
cent of Catholics. The percentage of people who 
are Democrats is smaller among LDS members 
than among any other religious group (Table 10). 
In 1984, 85 percent of Mormons voted for Reagan 
compared to 57 percent of Protestants, 57 percent 
of Catholics, and 41 percent of Jews. 

Abortion. Jews are the most accepting of abor¬ 
tion, while Latter-day Saints are the least accept¬ 
ing. Less than one-fourth of Latter-day Saints favor 
abortion if the reasons are lack of money, being 
unmarried, or not desiring the child. The next- 
closest group is the Catholics, and more than one- 
third of them favor abortion in the above-stated 
circumstances. Sixty-seven percent of Latter-day 
Saints favor abortion if the fetus is deformed, com¬ 
pared with 74 percent of Catholics and 96 percent 
of Jews. Almost 90 percent of Latter-day Saints 
favor abortion if the health of the mother is endan¬ 
gered by the pregnancy. This percentage is similar 
to most other religious groups, although Jews and 


those with no religion have percentages of 97 and 
95, respectively (Table 11). 

Death Penalty. A majority of Americans ap¬ 
prove of the death penalty for murderers. Of the 
six religious groups shown in Table 11, Latter-day 
Saints show the greatest support for the death pen¬ 
alty while “others’ give the least support. Eighty- 
nine percent of Latter-day Saints favor the death 
penalty compared to 67 percent of Protestants, 71 
percent of Catholics, and 60 percent of “others.” 

Legalization of Marijuana. Only one in ten 
Latter-day Saints supports the legalization of mari¬ 
juana, compared with about two in ten among 
Protestants and Catholics. Forty-one percent of 
Jews and half of those with no religion favor legali¬ 
zation of marijuana. 

Residence and Migration. Latter-day Saints 
are less likely than individuals from other religious 
groups to have grown up in a large city and some¬ 
what more likely to have lived in “open country 
but not on a farm.” Only 9 percent of Mormons 
were living in a large city at the age of sixteen, 
compared to 11 percent of Protestants, 22 percent 
of Catholics and 51 percent of Jews. Twenty per¬ 
cent of Mormons were living on a farm at sixteen, 


TABLE 10. POLITICAL PARTY BY RELIGION (IN PERCENT) 



Protestant 

Catholic 

Religious Affiliation 

Jew Other 

None 

Mormon 

Democrat 

41 

46 

55 

34 

30 

26 

Independent 

30 

35 

32 

48 

54 

26 

Republican 

27 

18 

11 

14 

13 

46 

Other 

2 

1 

2 

4 

3 

1 

Strongly Democrat 

18 

18 

20 

10 

16 

6 

Strongly Republican 

10 

6 

2 

4 

7 

19 

SAMPLE SIZE 

14,678 

5,809 

515 

368 

1,626 

288 


Source: NORC pooled surveys for 1971-1988. 
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TABLE 11. PERCENT FAVORING ABORTION, DEATH PENALTY, AND LEGALIZATION OF 
MARIJUANA BY RELIGION 



Protestant 

Catholic 

Religious Affiliation 

Jew Other 

None 

Mormon 

Abortion if . . . 

Endangered health 

88 

83 

97 

88 

95 

88 

Rape 

79 

75 

96 

81 

91 

71 

Defective fetus 

79 

74 

96 

80 

91 

67 

Poor 

45 

40 

85 

61 

74 

24 

Unmarried 

41 

37 

85 

53 

71 

24 

Do not desire child 

40 

36 

81 

71 

53 

22 

Death penalty 

67 

71 

68 

60 

62 

89 

Legalization of marijuana 

18 

22 

41 

28 

50 

10 

SAMPLE SIZE 

14,678 

5,809 

515 

368 

1,626 

288 


Source: NORC pooled surveys for 1972-1988. 


compared to 27 percent of Protestants, 10 percent 
of Catholics, and 11 percent of Jews. 

Do certain religious groups tend to grow up 
and live in the same city or state? When Latter-day 
Saints become adults, do they tend to stay in the 
area where they were raised, or migrate else¬ 
where? NORC respondents were asked if they 
lived in the same city, same state, or a different 
state than they lived in at age sixteen (Table 12). 
Forty-one percent of Latter-day Saints lived in a 
state different from the one where they lived at age 
sixteen, while 31 percent lived in the same city as 
they did at age sixteen. In this, Latter-day Saints 
are not dramatically different from members of 
other religious groups. They appear somewhat 
more mobile than Catholics and Protestants in that 
a higher percentage live in a different state than 
they did at age sixteen. 

When one compares various selected social 
characteristics of Latter-day Saints with other reli¬ 
gious groups in the United States, one finds both 
similarities and differences. Latter-day Saints as a 
whole have higher rates than other religious 


groups with respect to marriage rates, rates of mar¬ 
ital satisfaction, fertility, and life expectancy, as 
well as higher disapproval rates on sexual relations 
outside of marriage, abortion, and the legalization 
of marijuana. Latter-day Saints have fewer di¬ 
vorces than most Protestant groups, but more than 
Catholics and Jews; they tend to have higher rates 
of education, income, and occupational status than 
Protestants and Catholics, but typically lower rates 
in these respects than Jews. 
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TABLE 12. MIGRATION SINCE AGE 16 BY RELIGION 

Religious Affiliation 

Protestant Catholic Jew Other None Mormon 


Current residence compared 
to residence at age 16 


Same city 

43 

46 

38 

30 

41 

31 

Same state 

26 

25 

20 

21 

23 

28 

Different state 

32 

29 

42 

50 

36 

41 

TOTAL 

14,678 

5,809 

515 

368 

1,626 

288 


Source: NORC pooled surveys for 1972-1988. 
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SOCIAL AND CULTURAL HISTORY 

[For nineteenth-century beliefs and customs related 
more directly to worship, see Pioneer Life and Worship.] 
As a people, members of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints have over time taken on 
distinctive qualities as their beliefs and historical 
experience have given shape and force to their so¬ 
ciety. Indeed, geographers speak frequently of a 
“Mormon Culture Region” covering all of Utah 
and extending into neighboring states, with identi¬ 
fiable traits that set it apart. Observers have long 
seen LDS social organization as more coherent and 
tightly knit than most societies in the United 
States. 

Several forces have shaped LDS cultural and 
social life. Belief in the gathering motivated 
most early converts to migrate to areas where they 
could live with other Saints. Joseph Smith urged 



Saltair (c. 1920). This resort on the Great Salt Lake, west 
of Salt Lake City, was built by the Church in 1893 as a 
contribution to the greater community in the area. It 
burned in 1925 and was rebuilt a number of times there¬ 
after, but is no longer standing. Photographer: Albert 
Wilkes. Courtesy Utah State Historical Society. 


them, once gathered, to build homes in towns 
rather than on their farms, thus minimizing the 
physical distance between households and enhanc¬ 
ing opportunities for social interaction (see city 
planning). Joseph Smith founded programs to 
help build a more cohesive society and taught that 
cooperation was superior to individual enterprise. 
Priesthood power was extended to all the faith¬ 
ful, thus breaking down traditional class-based so¬ 
cial hierarchies. The LDS belief that God inspired 
those acting in Church CALLINGS invested both 
local and general leaders with legitimacy at a time 
when authority in general was questioned widely 
among Americans. Priesthood office and Church 
position became a fluid alternative hierarchy, pro¬ 
viding an effective mechanism for directing social 
and cultural change. 

Other elements have combined with these to 
shape the distinctive aspects of LDS society. The 
Church did not, as did many rapidly growing 
Christian movements of the early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, reject popular public entertainments. In¬ 
deed, excelling in fine arts, music, dance, drama, 
and other forms of cultural expression could be 
seen as a sacred obligation. Individual creative 
works were recognized and appreciated, but the 
more robust Mormon cultural expressions were 
those requiring unified action and cooperation. 
Moreover, the influx of immigrants—beginning in 
the 1840s from Great Britain and in the 1850s from 
Scandinavia-—brought directly to Utah pioneer 
settlements institutions not as readily accessible to 
many other agrarian societies in the western 
United States. 

Distinctive elements of social and cultural life 
in the first LDS areas— kirtland, Ohio, and the 
various MISSOURI settlements—were related prin¬ 
cipally to religious activities. They included the 
designing and constructing of the kirtland 
temple (1836), with Aaronic and Melchizedek 
pulpits that corresponded to priesthood organiza¬ 
tion; the writing of HYMNS expressing distinctive 
beliefs; the forming of a choir to sing LDS hymns 
at the dedication of the Kirtland Temple; and the 
founding of the school of the prophets to en¬ 
courage both secular and religious learning. Popu¬ 
lar amusements, vernacular architecture, and crafts 
were similar to those in other rural American dis¬ 
tricts, with the exception that horseracing and 
cardplaying were avoided. In the mid-1830s, the 
movement was as yet too young and the number of 
Latter-day Saints too few for either new doctrines 
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them, once gathered, to build homes in towns 
rather than on their farms, thus minimizing the 
physical distance between households and enhanc¬ 
ing opportunities for social interaction (see city 
planning). Joseph Smith founded programs to 
help build a more cohesive society and taught that 
cooperation was superior to individual enterprise. 
Priesthood power was extended to all the faith¬ 
ful, thus breaking down traditional class-based so¬ 
cial hierarchies. The LDS belief that God inspired 
those acting in Church CALLINGS invested both 
local and general leaders with legitimacy at a time 
when authority in general was questioned widely 
among Americans. Priesthood office and Church 
position became a fluid alternative hierarchy, pro¬ 
viding an effective mechanism for directing social 
and cultural change. 

Other elements have combined with these to 
shape the distinctive aspects of LDS society. The 
Church did not, as did many rapidly growing 
Christian movements of the early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, reject popular public entertainments. In¬ 
deed, excelling in fine arts, music, dance, drama, 
and other forms of cultural expression could be 
seen as a sacred obligation. Individual creative 
works were recognized and appreciated, but the 
more robust Mormon cultural expressions were 
those requiring unified action and cooperation. 
Moreover, the influx of immigrants—beginning in 
the 1840s from Great Britain and in the 1850s from 
Scandinavia-—brought directly to Utah pioneer 
settlements institutions not as readily accessible to 
many other agrarian societies in the western 
United States. 

Distinctive elements of social and cultural life 
in the first LDS areas— kirtland, Ohio, and the 
various MISSOURI settlements—were related prin¬ 
cipally to religious activities. They included the 
designing and constructing of the kirtland 
temple (1836), with Aaronic and Melchizedek 
pulpits that corresponded to priesthood organiza¬ 
tion; the writing of HYMNS expressing distinctive 
beliefs; the forming of a choir to sing LDS hymns 
at the dedication of the Kirtland Temple; and the 
founding of the school of the prophets to en¬ 
courage both secular and religious learning. Popu¬ 
lar amusements, vernacular architecture, and crafts 
were similar to those in other rural American dis¬ 
tricts, with the exception that horseracing and 
cardplaying were avoided. In the mid-1830s, the 
movement was as yet too young and the number of 
Latter-day Saints too few for either new doctrines 
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or historical experience to have made them mark¬ 
edly different culturally from other Americans. 

By the mid- 1840s, however, some distinctive 
elements were becoming evident. Because earlier 
persecutions had reinforced a natural group soli¬ 
darity, members looked inward and limited associ¬ 
ation with those not of their faith, whom they came 
to call GENTILES. Resulting isolation focused the 
process of selecting and adapting cultural and so¬ 
cial forms from the greater society, making them 
more distinctive. Nauvoo, ILLINOIS, a temporary 
respite from persecution, saw the largest group 
“gathered” yet, further favoring the development 
of distinctive social and cultural institutions. The 
division of Nauvoo into political “wards” led even¬ 
tually to a practice of dividing Church membership 
into geographically defined congregations called 
WARDS. The ward was to become a social institu¬ 
tion of first importance—perhaps the most power¬ 
ful single instrument of LDS social organization. 

Nauvoo also saw the introduction of temple- 
related teachings and practices that had important 
implications for social and cultural life. Baptism 
FOR the dead permitted Church members to be 
baptized as proxies for deceased ancestors; 
SEALINGS united husbands and wives through 
eternity; and the ENDOWMENT, another ordinance 
with eternal implications, also strengthened group 
commitment to building together the KINGDOM OF 
god. Celestial and plural marriage, popularly 
called polygamy, was taught privately (publicly in 
1852); with the law of adoption, plural marriage 
extended the concept of family to incorporate all of 
society. 

Some left the Church over Nauvoo innova¬ 
tions. Those who embraced the restoration of these 
additional doctrines and ordinances found them¬ 
selves farther from a Protestant Christianity that 
came to seem increasingly hostile. The result was 
even stronger identity and solidarity among those 
who accepted the teachings and endured the op¬ 
probrium they engendered. 

Folk amusements in Nauvoo were those com¬ 
monly found elsewhere in the United States. The 
city had bowling alleys and billiard halls. Men en¬ 
gaged in horsemanship and in personal contests, 
such as foot races and wrestling matches. Swim¬ 
ming, an early version of baseball called “Old Cat, ” 
and fencing were popular recreations. 

Intellectual life was encouraged by lyceums, a 
debating society, a lending library, and art exhib¬ 
its. The NAUVOO charters provided for a univer¬ 


sity, which administered the public school system 
and kept salient the hope of developing an LDS- 
controlled intellectual center for the Saints—a 
hope not realized until the founding in Utah of the 
UNIVERSITY OF DESERET (1850), BRIGHAM YOUNG 
university (1875), and numerous ACADEMIES. 
The times and SEASONS (1839-1846) continued a 
tradition of LDS journalism that had begun in 1832 
with the publication of the evening and the 
MORNING star in Missouri (1832) and in Ohio 
(1832-1834), and would culminate in founding the 
DESERET NEWS in 1850, which remains a Church- 
owned Salt Lake City daily newspaper. 

Recent convert Gustavus Hills organized the 
Nauvoo Musical Lyceum in 1841. Partly through 
his efforts, choral music became so popular that in 
1842 the women’s relief society organized its 
own choir, as did several outlying settlements. 
These choirs continued throughout the Nauvoo 
period to sing a varied repertoire of religious, pop¬ 
ular and even comedic songs, at both religious ser¬ 
vices and civic events. The first band to become an 
enduring institution was a twenty-piece ensemble, 
mostly percussion instruments and fifes. The band 
or other musicians provided music for the most 
popular entertainment in the city, dancing. 
Dances were held on every possible occasion and 
became an enduring feature of LDS social life. So 
important was music to the city’s cultural life that 
in 1845 the Saints completed a Music Hall that 
would seat more than seven hundred persons. 

In 1846 the Saints left Nauvoo for the West. 
That winter as many as 16,000 (by some estimates) 
gathered into settlements across Iowa and, espe¬ 
cially, on both banks of the Missouri River (see 
winter quarters). Band and choral music, and 
dancing, continued even in these severe circum¬ 
stances. Though advance parties reached Utah the 
next year, the settlements on the river’s east bank, 
centered in Kanesville (see COUNCIL BLUFFS), 
remained heavily LDS until 1852. This Iowa inter¬ 
lude (1846-1852) was of great importance in shap¬ 
ing LDS social and cultural institutions. Wards 
clearly became, for the first time, ecclesiastical ju¬ 
risdictions with their own leaders and meeting 
schedules. Dancing, singing societies, and schools 
proliferated. The women, meeting frequently and 
informally, blessed and comforted one another and 
ministered to those needing assistance. Efforts 
were made to work the law of adoption and plural 
marriage into viable institutions that would en¬ 
hance the cohesiveness of the larger COMMUNITY. 
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Perhaps most important, the first presidency 
was reorganized in December 1847, with Brigham 
YOUNG, just returned from the salt lake 
valley, being sustained in place of the martyred 
prophet. In Utah Brigham Young would take the 
lead in elaborating developments already begun in 
Nauvoo. 

The earliest years of pioneering in Utah left 
little time for cultural and social activities beyond 
the perennial dancing, singing, and band music. 
But by 1852 the population was again sufficiently 
concentrated, this time in salt lake city, to re¬ 
commence the ambitious agenda begun in Nau¬ 
voo. That winter Church leader Lorenzo SNOW 
and his sister Eliza R. Snow organized the Poly- 
sophical Society, an informal discussion and debat¬ 
ing society for men and women; comparable socie¬ 
ties founded in many wards continued their 
activities throughout the decade. In 1853 a public 
lending library opened in the city. In 1852 Sicilian- 
born convert Domenico Ballo came to Salt Lake 
City with a band he had organized in St. Louis. 
The Ballo and the older William Pitt bands played, 
in addition to favorite hymns, such popular songs 
as “Auld Lang Syne,” an occasional patriotic ren¬ 
dering of “Yankee Doodle” or “La Marseillaise,” 
and selections from Mozart, Meyerbeer, and 
Rossini. 

Choral music remained widespread and popu¬ 
lar. In 1852 members revived the old Nauvoo 
choir. Because they performed first in the just- 
completed old adobe tabernacle and, after 1867, in 
a new tabernacle (which still graces temple 
square), it became known as the tabernacle 
CHOIR. Eventually the “Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir” became one of the two or three most widely 
recognized symbols of the Latter-day Saints. Its 
several hundred members from different back¬ 
grounds express themselves as a unified, harmoni¬ 
ous whole—the epitome of LDS cultural expres¬ 
sion. In 1929 the choir began regular weekly 
network radio broadcasts, which continue. 

Cultural life in early Salt Lake City was not 
limited to music. The Deseret Dramatic Associa¬ 
tion, organized in 1852, first performed in the old 
Social Hall. The Social Hall housed musical perfor¬ 
mances, balls, and receptions as well as theatrical 
productions. It was superseded in 1862 by the 
SALT lake theatre, a lavish building seating 
1,500 and constructed at some sacrifice, one of the 
important cultural institutions of the early west. 
The Deseret Dramatic Association maintained an 



Actress Maude Adams was born in Salt Lake Valley in 
1872. Her mother was a regular performer in the Social 
Hall and Salt Lake Theatre, for which her father fur¬ 
nished timber. Her career on stage in New York earned 
her a reputation for charm and naturalness. Young Wom¬ 
an’s Journal 14 (June 1903):244—49. Photographer: 
Charles Ellis Johnson. Courtesy Rare Books and Manu¬ 
scripts, Brigham Young University. 


ambitious repertory schedule, in some seasons 
performing three times a week. A typical program 
began with prayer, featured a long, serious play, 
and ended with a short comedy or farce. 

Dancing was popular throughout the terri¬ 
tory, and every community prized its fiddlers. 
Most holidays ended with a grand ball that might 
last until two or three in the morning. “Square 
dances,” ordered in prescribed patterns like the 
Virginia Reel, were the usual fare. An occasional 
risque round dance such as the waltz was permit¬ 
ted as the century wore on. In Salt Lake City the 
Social Hall routinely hosted dances; larger affairs 
could be held at the Salt Lake Theatre, whose or¬ 
chestra seats coidd be covered by a spring floor. 
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Architecture in Salt Lake City was for the 
most part spare, practical, and derivative. Greek 
Revival style, ordered and simple, was as popular 
in Utah as elsewhere in the United States. The 
Gothic Revival style can be seen in the SALT lake 
temple, and in other buildings, notably, Brigham 
Young s residence, the Lion House. The Federal- 
style architecture of public buildings the Saints 
had used in the Midwest was replicated in the city 
hall and other early civic structures. Homes were 
generally simple adobe or brick, built in traditional 
or pattern-book styles and sometimes reflecting 
the ethnic background of the owner. Such homes 
were commonly symmetrical, ornamented accord¬ 
ing to the combined tastes of owner and builder, 
and designed to look complete while awaiting the 
addition of a second story or wing as family needs 
and means permitted. 

The considerable variety seen in houses was 
contained by a rigid city plan, an adaptation of 
principles Joseph Smith recommended in his 1833 
“plat of the city of Zion” (see CITY PLANNING). The 
plan called for homes of adobe, rock, or brick on 
large city lots uniformly set back from the broad, 
square-surveyed streets. A central square was set 
aside for the TEMPLE, and streets were named for 
their direction and distance from it. In outlying 
towns the central square contained churches, 
schools, and other civic structures. Farm land was 
outside the town proper. Early visitors were in¬ 
variably impressed with the neatness and order of 
Mormon towns, always noting, in addition to the 
street pattern, the gardens, and the clear, moun¬ 
tain water that ran in small ditches along the 
streets. 

This general pattern was followed in remote 
villages as well as in Salt Lake City. The compact¬ 
ness of the village system made it possible to sus¬ 
tain, even in towns with as few as two hundred or 
three hundred citizens, a full complement of bands 
and choirs, theater groups, and the ubiquitous 
community dances. Church leaders were acutely 
conscious of the social consequences of such a set¬ 
tlement pattern, pointing out in an 1882 letter the 
“many advantages of a social and civic character 
which might be lost ... by spreading out so thinly 
that intercommunication is difficult, dangerous, 
inconvenient and expensive.” 

Despite the stress on group activities, there 
were several fine artists in early Utah. These in¬ 
cluded William W. Major, an accomplished 
painter, and C. C. A. Christensen, trained at the 


Royal Academy in Denmark, who painted faith- 
promoting scenes from LDS history. Norwegian 
convert Danquart A. Weggeland also did excellent 
work, mainly in painting sets for the Salt Lake 
Theatre and scenes in LDS temples and 
meetinghouses. George M. Ottinger worked 
extensively with historical representations, por¬ 
traits, and landscapes. 

Landscape painting played a lesser role in 
Utah art until, in the 1890s, John Hafen, Lorus 
Pratt, Edwin Evans, and John Fairbanks studied in 
Paris under Church sponsorship. They returned to 
devote their considerable talents to painting 
Church scenes adorning interiors of LDS temples. 
Alfred Lambourne and H. L. A. Culmer, also 
prominent landscape artists of this later period, 
emphasized the romantic qualities of Utah land¬ 
scapes in a style worthy of the famous Rocky 
Mountain painters Albert Bierstadt and Thomas 
Moran. Since Latter-day Saints did not commonly 
use statuary in adorning church interiors, there 
was relatively little public demand for sculpture. 
Two early pieces are well known: the lion that 
dominated the entryway to Brigham Young’s Lion 
House, and the eagle carved in 1859 by Ralph 
Ramsey for the entrance to Brigham Young’s 
estate. 

Early photographers Marsena Cannon, 
Charles W. Carter, Charles Savage, George An¬ 
derson, and Elfie Huntington did excellent work, 
often recording important events as well as every¬ 
day scenes in Utah folk life. The notable writers 
included Parley P. pratt, Eliza II. snow, Hannah 
Tapfield King, and Sarah Elizabeth Carmichael. 
Most of their work was devotional poetry, often set 
to music to become part of the rich repertoire of 
LDS hymnody. Newspapers and magazines were 
published wherever opportunity permitted, in¬ 
cluding manuscript newspapers laboriously copied 
by hand and circulated from house to house in 
smaller towns. For a time the Peep O’Day (1864) 
served the literary set in the capital. Thousands of 
diaries and journals kept by individuals, recording 
the routine of their lives and their interpretation of 
the world about them, provide an often eloquent 
literary legacy. 

There have been several distinct periods in 
LDS social and cultural life, each influenced by a 
different relationship between the Saints and the 
society around them. From 1847 to 1857 the LDS 
community was relatively small and undisturbed. 
Ward organizations played a secondary role to the 
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Salt Lake City Main Street, looking north from Fourth South Street (c. 1925). Photographer: 
Shiplers. 


central community, and since almost all in Mor¬ 
mon communities were Church members, com¬ 
munity endeavor was LDS endeavor. This began 
to change in 1857-1858 when the UTAH 
expedition brought a large non-Mormon military 
and freighting population to UTAH territory. 
During the 1860s, the Civil War and gold and sil¬ 
ver strikes in Utah and the surrounding territories 
brought a continuous stream of new settlers. That 
decade culminated in the completion of the trans¬ 
continental railroad, forever ending earlier auton¬ 
omy and isolation. 

As a more secular Utah sprang up, the Latter- 
day Saints, also growing in numbers, found them¬ 
selves for the first time unable to dominate all the 
central public institutions. They responded by 
changing the center of community life from the 
Salt Lake downtown area to the dozens of individ¬ 
ual wards. Each ward began to foster a full range of 
religious, educational, social, economic, recrea¬ 
tional, and cultural activities designed to keep the 
growing numbers of young within the fold. Ward 
grammar schools, for example, avoided the secu¬ 


larization of public education, as did the later acad¬ 
emies for secondary education. 

Many wards founded cooperative stores as 
local outlets for the central Zion’s Cooperative 
Mercantile Institution (ZCMI). In 1874 President 
Young took a dramatic step in founding the UNITED 
order of Enoch, a regionwide economic plan 
aimed at placing production and distribution under 
community-owned cooperatives. Though almost 
every ward organized an order, the plan had an 
important economic effect in only a few localities. 
Nonetheless the effort indelibly impressed upon 
Latter-day Saints the understanding that they 
would one day live and work under a celestial eco¬ 
nomic order based on cooperation and sharing. 

Beginning in 1849, individual wards founded 
Sunday SCHOOLS for children, their activities first 
coordinated on a Churchwide basis in 1872. The 
retrenchment association for young women 
was begun in 1869—its name changing in 1875 to 
the Young Women’s Mutual Improvement Associa¬ 
tion (YWMIA), a complement to the Young Men’s 
Mutual Improvement Association (YMMIA), also 
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founded that year. Both societies aimed to provide 
a full complement of cultural and recreational ac¬ 
tivities for LDS youth, thus shielding them from 
the influences of the outside world. Even younger 
children were brought into this net of concern with 
the founding of the primary organization in 1878, 
which held weekly recreational and instructional 
programs for children between the ages of three 
and eight (later raised to eleven). Beginning in 
1867, Relief Societies were reinstituted through¬ 
out the Church. They provided women an organi¬ 
zation for mutual assistance that was concerned 
with maternal and child health matters, adminis¬ 
tering to the needs of the poor, socializing, and 
adult education. Their leaders also published the 
WOMAN S EXPONENT, which was discontinued in 
1914 and replaced by the relief society 
magazine (1915-1970). 

As these organizations proliferated, the 
Latter-day Saints were moving toward their ulti¬ 
mate confrontation with the federal government 
over plural marriage. By the end of the 1880s, the 
U.S. Congress had passed laws disincorporating 
the Church, taking over most of its properties, and 
disfranchising its women (see antipolygamy 
legislation). Faced with the destruction of the 
Church as an institution, in 1890 Church President 
Wilford woodruff issued the manifesto and 
began the process of better integrating the Saints 
into American society. Whereas in the 1860s 
Latter-day Saints had responded to the broader 
society by creating complete ward-centered socie¬ 
ties, they now involved themselves in secular 
workplaces and civil governance, and sent their 
children to public schools. Ward schools fell into 
disuse, between 1913 and 1924 many Church- 
sponsored academies were closed, and ward stores 
were sold to private entrepreneurs. 

Still, the Church remained committed to in¬ 
stitutional responses that helped meet the needs of 
members in a changing world. Though they could 
not duplicate tax-supported public schools, they 
began in 1912 to build SEMINARY buildings near 
high schools, where Church-supported religious 
instruction (and social and recreational activities) 
could be offered to LDS youth. In the 1920s, they 
extended the same concept to higher education 
with the institute program (see church educa¬ 
tional system). Leaders stressed as never before 
the importance of attending Church services regu¬ 
larly. They gave new emphasis to observance of 
the word OF wisdom, a health code revealed in 


1833, as a principal index of faithfulness and group 
identity. Determined to co-opt entertainments 
popular in the outside world, they sponsored par¬ 
allel activities—they were always opened with 
prayer, were alcohol and tobacco free, and were 
carefully chaperoned. If in the secular world com¬ 
petition in sports became popular, the Latter-day 
Saints would found their own leagues. If public 
dances were tempting youth, they would have 
more and better dances. 

Through Mutual Improvement Associations 
(MIA), Relief Societies, Primary, and the various 
priesthood quorums, ward bishops administered 
a remarkable array of social and cultural activities, 
involving youth and adults in choirs, dancing, 
speech, drama, and sports. In 1895 the MI As 
founded the “Mutual Improvement League,” 
opening gymnasiums that sponsored athletic and 
fitness programs for men and women. After this 
league’s demise, the YMMIA and the University of 
Utah built Deseret Gymnasium in 1910 to foster 
physical fitness in a wholesome environment. 

As team sports became more popular in the 
broader society, the Church began to sponsor 
these activities within the wards as well. Beginning 
in 1901, Church leaders held a special June con¬ 
ference” annually for the Mutual Improvement 
Associations. Leaders sponsored an athletic field 
day in connection with the 1904 conference, an 
event that continued for some years. By 1906 base¬ 
ball, basketball, and track and field competitions 
were being held among the various wards, and in 
1910 the General Board of the MIA set up a stand¬ 
ing “Committee on Athletics and Field Sports.” 

One consequence of this Church sponsorship 
of athletics was the development of Churchwide 
tournaments and competitions. Young men of 17- 
24 years (“M-Men”) held their first Churchwide 
basketball tournament in 1922 and added a softball 
tournament in 1934. Boys were at first not deemed 
physically capable of the strenuous sport of basket¬ 
ball, so a new sport, “Vanball,” was invented, com¬ 
bining elements of basketball and volleyball; it was 
played in competition until the end of World War 
II. From World War II until the 1960s the Church 
held competitions at both senior and junior levels 
in basketball, softball, volleyball, and golf, with 
more than a thousand teams from the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico competing for the 
chance to play in all-Church tournaments. Tennis 
tournaments also were held in the 1950s, but were 
dropped partly because, as an individual sport, 
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tennis was not the kind of “mass participation” ac¬ 
tivity the Church had generally favored. 

Beginning with the exercise and fitness move¬ 
ment at the turn of the century, sports activities for 
young women somewhat paralleled those for 
young men but lagged behind a little. Young 
women participated fully in annual sports field 
days. Later came camping programs that, by 1950, 
saw as many as 20,000 girls certifying annually. 
Because wards and stakes had flexibility to meet 
local needs and interests, compared with young 
men’s athletics, the girls’ team program varied 
widely. A swimming achievement program and all- 
Church golf and tennis tournaments accommo¬ 
dated individual young women who wished to par¬ 
ticipate. Eventually young women competed in 
volleyball, softball, and basketball, and by the 
1970s sports opportunities for young men and 
women were generally comparable. 

In addition to social dances in ward meeting¬ 
houses, dance festivals with colorful pageantry 
became a common feature of June Conference. 
Beginning in the 1930s, “Road Show” competitions 
were held at stake and higher levels, the youth of 
each ward (with leaders) preparing an original fif¬ 
teen-minute musical that could quickly be moved 
from meetinghouse to meetinghouse, so that mem¬ 
bers of each congregation could enjoy an evening 
of theatricals in their own neighborhood. Youth 
also competed for local, stake, and general awards 
in speech. 

The primary site for all of these activities was 
the local ward meetinghouse. In one sense the 
home became a place from which the Saints com¬ 
muted to their main center of socializing and wor¬ 
ship—the ward meetinghouse. Ward activities 
occupied at least some family members part of vir¬ 
tually every day of the week, much of Saturday, 
and most of Sunday. Because Latter-day Saints 
learned to see the meetinghouse as the primary 
place for socializing, it was difficult for those not 
part of the ward to become part of their world. 

Though the ward still remains the center of 
social and cultural life for committed Latter-day 
Saints, since the 1960s Church leaders have initi¬ 
ated changes that have diminished its role as the 
focal point of LDS neighborhoods and communi¬ 
ties. A consolidated meeting schedule greatly 
reduced the amount of time spent at the meet¬ 
inghouse. A more restricted definition of Church 
purposes, “to spread the gospel, perfect the Saints, 
and redeem the dead,” called into question the rel¬ 


evance of Church-sponsored cultural and social 
activities not contributing to these aims. Reallocat¬ 
ing tithing funds to pay ward expenses reduced 
the need to cooperate in fundraising events to pay 
for socials and other activities. With both construc¬ 
tion and maintenance of buildings managed by 
centrally funded contract, meetinghouses were no 
longer a product of community labor and sacrifice. 
At the same time, Churchwide competitions in 
speech, drama, and athletics were discontinued, 
leaving strong regional competition in some areas 
and perhaps less incentive for good local programs 
in others. 

Church leaders saw gains in these new initia¬ 
tives that would outweigh the losses. The great 
sacrifices members had made to sustain the many 
ward and Church programs would be reduced. 
There would also be a better distribution of 
Church resources, with more equality across geo¬ 
graphical and class lines. Though the Saints in 
heavily LDS Utah might have a leaner program, 
members in developing areas could have more. 

Latter-day Saints have proudly borne the 
stamp of being “a peculiar people,” an identity 
that helped maintain the energy and commitment 
that characterized the classic, close-knit ward com¬ 
munity. Some observers feel that this cohesive 
sense of community is the genius of LDS society. 
Latter-day Saints face the challenge of maintaining 
that cohesiveness and their sense of special iden¬ 
tity and mission in a complex, changing world. 
Bereft of many occasions when the Saints tradition¬ 
ally were brought together to worship, work, and 
play, LDS society must continue to adjust or it 
could lose its focus. Drawn out of the broader soci¬ 
ety by faith in the Restoration, early Latter-day 
Saints learned to select and adapt cultural and so¬ 
cial forms upon which they put a distinctive and 
compelling stamp. As the Church expands interna¬ 
tionally, that process must continue. The challenge 
facing the Church in the twenty-first century is to 
find ways to maintain that energy and develop that 
sense of identity among peoples of diverse cultures 
throughout the world. 
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DEAN L. MAY 


SOCIALIZATION 

In general, socialization refers to the processes 
used to internalize the ways of a particular group in 
order to function therein (Elkin and Handel, p. 4). 
In this light, LDS socialization faces a number of 
challenges in the contemporary world, notably in 
aiding its members to observe a health code (see 
word OF wisdom); to oppose all forms of pre¬ 
marital and extramarital sexual behavior (see 
chastity); to spend two years at their own ex¬ 
pense in missionary work; and in the face of social 
pressures to the contrary, to have large families— 
generally two more children than the national av¬ 
erage (Heaton; Thomas, 1983). 

Many processes that lead to effective socializa¬ 
tion within the LDS culture are similar to those 
found in American culture generally. Mormon par¬ 
ents are similar in many respects to other Ameri¬ 
can parents, including the love and support they 
express to their children and the nurturing and dis¬ 
ciplinary controls they exercise within the family 
(Kunz; Thomas, 1983). Nevertheless, some re¬ 
searchers contend that Latter-day Saints are more 
effective than some other groups in socializing 
their members to accept specific group values and 
behavior (Christensen; Smith). Some hints at pos¬ 
sible reasons may be found in the degree to which 
LDS families participate in home religious observ¬ 
ance (family prayer, scripture study, and 
FAMILY HOME EVENING). 

The influence of home religious observance is 
perhaps best understood through research con¬ 
ducted by the Church on young men between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen. It found that home 
religious observance is a reliable predictor of what 
an adolescent’s private religious observance (indi¬ 
vidual prayer, study of the scriptures, etc.) will be. 
Home religious observance also somewhat predicts 
public religious observance, but only half as accu¬ 
rately as does private religious observance. In 
turn, private religious observance is the single best 
predictor of a young man’s internalizing religious 
goals and values specific to the LDS lifestyle, such 


as serving a mission for the Church, temple mar¬ 
riage, premarital chastity, and Church activity 
(Thomas, Olsen, and Weed). Having these as part 
of one’s future plans is the best predictor of both 
private and public religious behaviors during the 
young adult years, ages twenty to twenty-eight 
(Roghaar). 

This research also indicates that LDS male 
adolescents decide at a relatively young age on a 
general lifestyle that either includes or excludes 
plans to serve a mission or marry in the temple. In 
interviews, many said they could not remember 
when they made their mission decision but that it 
was a long time ago. Some said it was made before 
baptism (eight years of age). Thus, many adoles¬ 
cents at an early time form a general view of them¬ 
selves that either includes or does not include a 
mission, and then they construct a lifestyle conso¬ 
nant with that orientation. 

Research shows that other dimensions of the 
young person’s religious world are important to 
understanding LDS socialization. While Church 
programs such as participation or nonparticipation 
in AARONIC priesthood activity, SCOUTING, and 
daily religious education (see seminary) during 
the school year has limited direct effect on sociali¬ 
zation outcome, independent of family influences, 
research shows that these programs can reinforce 
basic orientations and internalization of values 
begun in the family. Cornwall shows that relig¬ 
iously committed LDS families usually channel 
their children into seminary, which in turn influ¬ 
ences their peer associations, who then reinforce 
the religious values held by the parents. Roghaar 
further shows the positive influence of seminary 
education by pointing out that children from 
Latter-day Saint families who do not participate 
extensively in Church-sponsored activities will 
more likely remain active as young adults if they do 
complete four years of religious education during 
their adolescent years. 

During the expanding social world of the late 
adolescent years, the family influences tend to 
weaken, whereas the influence of an adult adviser 
who represents the religious organization in¬ 
creases. Indeed, the influence of these adult repre¬ 
sentatives of the Church often exceeds that of the 
family for late adolescents between the ages of six¬ 
teen and eighteen. The crucial dimension of this 
relationship between the adolescent and the adult 
seems to center on the degree to which the adoles¬ 
cent has association with an adult whom he or she 
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DEAN L. MAY 


SOCIALIZATION 
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respects, admires, wishes to emulate, and finds 
easy to talk to. 

[See also Individuality; Values, Transmission 

of.] 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
calls upon LDS Social Services, a separate corpora¬ 
tion, to help meet the social and emotional needs 
of Church members and others. Services include: 


1. Placement of children for adoption with couples 
who meet legal requirements and the Church’s 
personal worthiness standards. 

2. Counseling and support for unwed parents, to 
help them with issues and decisions pertaining 
to marriage, adoption, and single parent¬ 
hood. 

3. Placement of children in foster homes that will 
promote healthy individual development and 
positive family relationships. 

4. Therapy and referrals for members having per¬ 
sonal or family problems, to allow them to re¬ 
ceive help from resources that are respectful of 
LDS values. 

Members are generally referred for assistance 
to LDS Social Services by their bishops. The 
agency staff strives to work in harmony with eccle¬ 
siastical leaders and, at moderate fees, to provide 
services consistent with LDS values, such as indi¬ 
vidual responsibility, the sanctity of the p’amily 
and human life, the eternal worth of souls, and the 
importance of experiences in mortality. 

Charitable work among Latter-day Saints 
dates back to the organization of the Church in 
1830. In the nineteenth century, most charitable 
work was done through the women’s relief 
society, whose representatives began regularly 
calling upon members in their homes to obtain 
contributions for the poor, assess the needs of fam¬ 
ilies, distribute food or clothing, or perform other 
compassionate services. Care of the needy is still 
viewed as a local responsibility, best addressed at 
the ward level and provided through local ecclesi¬ 
astical leaders, mainly the bishop. The bishop reg¬ 
ularly involves the RELIEF society and, when 
needed, the local Social Services agency. 

To help with the relief effort in World War I, 
the Church sent Amy Brown lyman, General Re¬ 
lief Society President, together with another Relief 
Society delegate, to the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction in 1917. There these two 
women learned of charity and relief methods used 
by the Red Cross and became convinced that 
adopting these could strengthen their own charity 
program. Encouraged by Presidents Joseph F. 
smith and Heber J. grant, Sister Lyman founded 
the Relief Society Social Service Department in 
1919. The department provided casework services 
for LDS families, served as a liaison between the 
Church and public and private charities, operated 
an employment bureau for women, and provided 
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social work training for volunteers from local Relief 
Societies. It also provided adoptive placements 
and family services, including foster care and coun¬ 
seling for unwed mothers. During the Great De¬ 
pression of the early 1930s, this department ex¬ 
panded its cooperation with Salt Lake County, 
providing commodity relief to the poor. 

In the 1930s many federally funded public as¬ 
sistance and Social Security programs were estab¬ 
lished in the United States. Consequently, the 
Relief Society Social Service Department, like 
many other private agencies, changed its focus 
from providing financial relief to offering direct 
services, or counseling, mostly on child welfare 
matters. 

During the next three decades (1937-1969), 
the department began hiring trained professionals, 
mostly social workers. Adoptive placements in¬ 
creased and services to unwed mothers expanded. 
More children were placed and supervised in fos¬ 
ter care. An extensive youth guidance program was 
developed. The Indian student placement 
services, a special foster care program for native 
AMERICANS, officially began in 1954. It provided 
Native American children with educational, reli¬ 
gious, and cultural experiences in LDS homes. 
Belle S. SPAFFORD, General Relief Society Presi¬ 
dent, provided direction during those years. In 
1962, geographical expansion began, and, by 1969, 
Social Service agencies had been established in 
Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, and California. 

In October 1969, Church leaders consolidated 
the Relief Society adoption services, the Indian 
Student Placement Services, and the Youth Guid¬ 
ance Program under a single department known as 
Unified Social Services. The change was part of the 
correlation of all Church programs. Counseling 
and adoption services continued to increase. Pro¬ 
fessional employees were encouraged to obtain at 
least a master’s degree in the behavioral sciences, 
preferably in social work. They began responding 
to requests from local Church leaders for assistance 
in counseling members with a variety of social- 
emotional needs and problems. 

In September 1973, Unified Social Services 
became a separate corporation, renamed LDS So¬ 
cial Services. The new corporation began charging 
moderate fees for clinical, adoption, and foster care 
services. Services were expanded with Church 
growth and with the demand for licensed and clini¬ 
cal services. Agencies were established in the 
United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 


and Great Britain. In 1974, there were 16 agencies 
and 9 suboffices; in 1979, 35 agencies and 13 subof¬ 
fices; in 1991, 41 agencies with 24 suboffices. Staff 
size increased to a peak of 280 in 1980, then began 
decreasing slightly due to reductions in the Indian 
Student Placement Services and a trend toward 
emphasizing referral services for personal and fam¬ 
ily problems. 

Shortly before 1990, LDS Social Services 
began placing greater emphasis on services for 
adoptive and unwed parents. Outreach efforts 
were instigated to assist greater numbers of unwed 
parents. The First Presidency issued letters to 
local leaders encouraging unwed parents to ensure 
their children are raised in stable homes with two 
parents, placing them for adoption through LDS 
Social Services when marriage is not feasible. At 
the same time, LDS Social Services changed the 
focus of its foster care program with a greater em¬ 
phasis on placing troubled children in the homes of 
relatives, and on working closer with community 
agencies to provide services. 

Currently, LDS Social Services continues to 
respond to the requests of Church members for 
adoption services, counseling for unwed parents, 
foster care, and referral or therapy for personal or 
family problems. 
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SOCIETIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 

The vitality and relevance of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints have spawned the for¬ 
mation of a wide assortment of unofficial organiza¬ 
tions serving various Church-related interests and 
needs. Because the Church encompasses a com¬ 
prehensive belief system about deity and the pur¬ 
pose of life, some members feel an intense need for 
outlets that allow them to share their personal in¬ 
sights, question ideas, and apply religious beliefs 
to daily living. 
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Unofficial organizations have existed since the 
early years of the Church (for a discussion of many 
nineteenth-century organizations, see Heinerman; 
Jenson). Some eventually became official Church 
programs, such as the Deseret Sunday School 
Union in 1849, the Mutual Improvement Associa¬ 
tion in 1875, and the Primary organization in 1878. 
Publications by these organizations similarly 
evolved from unofficial to official Church publica¬ 
tions: Juvenile Instructor (Sunday School), The 
Contributor and later the Improvement Era (Mu¬ 
tual Improvement Association), and Childrens 
Friend (Primary). 

In recent years, hundreds of unofficial socie¬ 
ties and organizations have been created primarily 
to provide four kinds of activities: They (1) hold 
regular study groups, usually monthly; (2) meet as 
professional associations; (3) publish journals and 
newsletters; or (4) hold annual symposiums or 
conferences. 

The least formal organizations are study 
groups of neighbors or friends sharing common in¬ 
terests who meet periodically to discuss prese¬ 
lected topics. Although most of these groups have 
a temporary and unstable life, some have met reg¬ 
ularly for many years and have invited scholars or 
Church leaders to address them. Several profes¬ 
sional associations have been formed by members 
who originally met as special interest groups at 
professional conferences. 

The Society for Early Historic Archaeology 
(SEHA) was originally chartered with the state of 
Utah in 1949 as the University Archaeological Soci¬ 
ety, a nonprofit organization for the purposes of 
collecting and disseminating information about 
archaeological research on the scriptures. SEHA 
distributes a quarterly newsletter, plus papers pre¬ 
sented at its annual symposium. 

The Mormon History Association was formed 
in 1965 by both Mormon and non-Mormon histori¬ 
ans who wanted an opportunity to share ideas in an 
atmosphere of openness. The Mormon History 
Association publishes the MHA Newsletter (quar¬ 
terly) and the Journal of Mormon History (annu¬ 
ally). The journal contains scholarly articles related 
to Mormon history that have passed an editorial 
review board. The association holds a three-day 
conference annually, usually in historically signifi¬ 
cant locations, such as Nauvoo, Kirtland, Lamoni, 
Palmyra, Omaha, England, and Salt Lake City. An 
annual awards banquet honors distinguished schol¬ 
ars who have written about LDS history from the 


perspective of their discipline. These conferences 
have attracted many who are not professional his¬ 
torians plus many non-Mormons. The Mormon 
History Association has facilitated extensive con¬ 
tacts between Latter-day Saint and Reorganized 
Latter Day Saint scholars that have contributed to 
the exchange of historically significant original 
documents. 

Among the organizations that restrict their 
activities to publishing, one of the best known is 
Dialogue: A Journal of Mormon Thought. The title 
page of this journal states that it is “an independent 
national quarterly established to express Mormon 
culture and examine the relevance of religion to 
secular life.” Started in 1966, it is edited by Latter- 
day Saints whose intent is to bring their faith into 
dialogue with human experience as a whole and to 
foster artistic and scholarly achievement based on 
their cultural heritage. 

Exponent II is a quarterly newspaper founded 
in 1974 to discuss Mormonism and feminism to 
help LDS women develop their talents. 

The Sunstone Foundation was started in 1975 
by a group of graduate students at Berkeley, Cali¬ 
fornia, who initially issued a quarterly magazine 
that was later published bimonthly. The purpose of 
the magazine is to provide a forum for young schol¬ 
ars to express themselves without being restricted 
by the professional, literary, and academic stan¬ 
dards of established journals or Church publica¬ 
tions. In 1979 the first annual Sunstone Sympo¬ 
sium was held. Selected presentations from the 
annual symposium have been published in 
Sunstone and other journals. In addition to full- 
length articles, Sunstone features poetry, fiction, 
interviews, opinion columns, book reviews, and 
discussions of contemporary issues, theology, his¬ 
tory, art, and drama. 

The Association of Mormon Counselors and 
Psychotherapists (AMCAP) was organized in 1975 
to promote fellowship and to enhance personal and 
professional development of LDS counselors and 
psychotherapists. AMCAP meets twice annually 
and publishes a quarterly newsletter and a semian¬ 
nual journal containing articles on psychotherapy 
with an LDS emphasis. 

The Association of Mormon Letters (AML) 
was organized in 1976 to promote the writing and 
study of LDS literature. AML gives awards for out¬ 
standing literature and publishes an annual volume 
of essays on Mormon literature plus a quarterly 
newsletter. 
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In 1977, a group of LDS media artists formed 
an association called ALMA (Associated Latter-day 
Media Artists), which publishes a bimonthly news¬ 
letter and meets monthly to “promote quality 
media.” In 1978, the Society for the Sociological 
Study of Mormon Life was formed to encourage 
sociological research on Mormon life. 

The Foundation for Ancient Research and 
Mormon Studies (F.A.R.M.S.), headquartered in 
Provo, Utah, was organized as a California non¬ 
profit corporation in 1979 to promote, coordinate, 
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SOCIETY 

[Mormon life is inseparably involved with people. See, 
generally. Children; Community; Family; Lifestyle; 
Marriage; Men, Roles of; Social and Cultural History; 
Social Characteristics; Socialization; Values, Transmis¬ 
sion of; Vital Statistics: Women, Roles of; and Youth. 

Belonging to the Church is the basis of many as¬ 
pects of Latter-day Saint societal values and concepts. 
See Activity in the Church; Brotherhood; The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints; Lay Participation and 
Leadership; Membership; Orthodoxy, Heterodoxy, and 
Heresy; Senior Citizens; Sisterhood; Volunteerism; and 
Ward. 

On the single individual in LDS society, see Dating 
and Courtship; Divorce; Individuality; and Single 
Adults. 

For discussions of specific social topics, see various 
entries under Business; City Planning; Education; Fam¬ 
ily; Fine Arts; Folk Art; Folklore; Holidays; Humor; 
Language and Culture; Literature; Material Culture; 
Mental Health; Minorities; Music; Politics; Science; 
Societies and Organizations; Sports; Symbolism; and 
Welfare. 

Social relations with members of other religious 
groups are treated under Interfaith Relationships; Non- 
Mormons, Social Relations with; and Tolerance.] 


SOLEMN ASSEMBLIES 

In the Old Testament, ISRAEL met in solemn as¬ 
sembly on the seventh day of the Feast of the Pass- 
over (Ex. 23:14-17; Deut. 16:8, 16) and the eighth 
day of the Feast of Tabernacles (Lev. 23:33-36; 



The Assembly Hall upstairs in the Salt Lake Temple 
(1991) where solemn assemblies are held. 


Neh. 8:18). The dedication of Solomon’s Temple 
occurred during the latter feast (2 Chr. 5:2-3; 7:9- 
H). 

By commandment, the Prophet Joseph smith 
convened a solemn assembly on March 27, 1836, 
in the KIRTLAND TEMPLE and in a nearby school- 
house. During the meeting, the SAINTS sustained 
Joseph and other Church leaders in their 
callings, Joseph offered the dedicatory prayer 
for the new temple, and Church leaders instructed 
each other and bore TESTIMONY, which led to a 
rich outpouring of the Spirit of God (D&C 88:70; 
108:4; HC 2:410-28). 

Church leaders have called solemn assemblies 
for many purposes since then. The foremost is to 
sustain general Church leaders. Following the 
death of a president of the church, the 
Church holds a solemn assembly in the Salt Lake 
tabernacle to approve and sustain its new first 
presidency. Church members participate at the 
Tabernacle and in other places where the proceed¬ 
ings are broadcast (see, e.g., CR [Apr. 1986]:93- 
95). 

A second purpose is to dedicate new or refur¬ 
bished temples. Worthy Church members attend 
dedicatory services, which are held in the temples 
themselves and in other nearby facilities (see 
dedications). 

A third purpose is to instruct and encourage 
Church members in their responsibilities. Such 
solemn assemblies generally take place in temples 
or stake centers. Church members invited to 
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these assemblies are usually priesthood leaders. 
Sometimes in such assemblies the sacrament is 
served, but traditionally the main function is for 
those assembled to receive counsel from the pre¬ 
siding Church authorities. 
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See: Jesus Christ: Names and Titles of 


SONS OF PERDITION 

In LDS scripture Lucifer and CAIN are called Per¬ 
dition, meaning “destruction” (D&C 76:26; Moses 
5:24). The unembodied spirits who supported 
Lucifer in the war in heaven and were cast out 
(Moses 4:1-4) and mortals who commit the 
unpardonable sin against the HOLY GHOST will 
inherit the same condition as Lucifer and Cain, 
and thus are called “sons of perdition.” 

Perdition is both a place and a spiritual condi¬ 
tion. As a place, it is synonymous with that hell to 
which both unembodied and resurrected sons of 
perdition will be consigned following the last 
JUDGMENT (2 Ne. 28:23; D&C 29:38; TPJS, 
p. 361). This future kingdom of the DEVIL will be 
devoid of any of the Spirit and glory of GOD. (D&C 
88:24). 

The spiritual condition of those in this realm is 
described metaphorically as a lake of unquencha¬ 
ble fire and brimstone and as “a worm [that] dieth 
not” (Jacob 6:10; D&C 76:44). They will be “ves¬ 
sels of wrath, doomed to suffer the wrath of God” 
(D&C 76:33). God’s wrath will originate within 
them when they contrast his holiness and majesty 
with their own filthiness and ignominy (2 Ne. 9:14; 
Alma 12:14-17; Morm. 9:4-5; TPJS, p. 361). The 
Prophet Joseph SMITH explained, “A man is his 
own tormentor and his own condemner. . . . The 


torment of disappointment in the mind of man is as 
exquisite as a lake burning with fire and brim¬ 
stone” (TPJS, p. 357). Fire and brimstone charac¬ 
terize the person, not the place. 

The awful realization that they are truly 
damned, have lost all favor with God, have re¬ 
jected all that he represents, and have lost the op¬ 
portunity for repentance will be compounded by 
their subjection to Lucifer and Cain, who are con¬ 
sumed with like misery and frustration (2 Ne. 2:27; 
Moses 1:22). Such is the ultimate “damnation of 
hell” (TPJS, p. 198; see damnation). 

Perdition is the second death: total banish¬ 
ment not only from God’s literal presence but also 
from the influence of his Spirit (2 Ne. 9:15—16; 
Hel. 14:18; D&C 88:32). Those who sin against the 
Holy Ghost commit the unpardonable sin and will 
suffer the fulness of the second death (Alina 39:6; 
Hel. 14:16-19). All others will be saved eventually 
in one of the DEGREES OF GLORY (D&C 76:40-43; 
JD 8:154). 

Sons of perdition are not merely wicked; they 
are incorrigibly evil. In sinning against the revela¬ 
tions of the Holy Ghost, they have sinned against 
the greater light and knowledge of God. They will¬ 
fully and utterly pervert principles of righ¬ 
teousness and truth with which they were once 
endowed, and transform them into principles of 
evil and deception. Joseph Smith declared, “You 
cannot save such persons; you cannot bring them 
to repentance” (TPJS, p. 358). No divine principle 
can cleanse the sons of perdition; following the last 
judgment, they will remain “filthy still” (D&C 
29:44; 88:35). It is revealed that “it had been better 
for them never to have been born” (D&C 76:32). 

Those who become sons of perdition while in 
mortality will be resurrected with unglorified 
physical bodies and “rise to the damnation of their 
own filthiness” (TPJS, p. 361). Cain, thus resur¬ 
rected, will then rule over the unembodied Luci¬ 
fer (Moses 5:23; MD, p. 109). 

It has been suggested that in the absence of 
the life-sustaining powers of God’s Spirit, sons of 
perdition will eventually become disorganized and 
return to “native element” (JD 1:349-52; 5:271; 
7:358-59). However, scripture declares that “the 
soul can never die” (Alma 12:20) and that in the 
Resurrection the spirit and the body are united 
“never to be divided” (Alma 11:45; cf. 12:18; D&C 
93:33). The ultimate fate of sons of perdition will 
be made known only to those who are partakers 
thereof and will not be definitely revealed until the 
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last judgment (D&C 29:27-30; 43:33; 76:43-48; 
TPJS, p. 24). 

Few individuals have been identified as sons 
of perdition. Although Judas is often so regarded, 
there is a question whether he had received the 
Holy Ghost sufficiently to sin against it at the time 
of his betrayal of Christ (John 17:12; Smith, pp. 
433-34). 
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SOUL 

In Latter-day Saint terminology “soul” is used in 
various ways, with diverse connotations found 
throughout the scriptures and in other Church 
writings. However, the word also has a precise def¬ 
inition given in latter-day revelation: the soul is 
the united entity of the spirit with the physical 
body (D&C 88:15-16). This concept is enhanced 
by an understanding of (1) the creation of human¬ 
kind as a uniting of the spirit body and the physi¬ 
cal body (Gen. 2:7; Moses 3:7; Abr. 5:7); (2) the 
knowledge that God himself is embodied (D&C 
130:22); and (3) the doctrine that all mortals will 
ultimately undergo a literal resurrection of the 
physical body (Alma 40:17-23; 41:2; 2 Ne. 9:13). 
Only in this resurrected and permanently united 
form can a soul receive a fulness of joy (D&C 
93:33-34; cf. D&C 138:17). The glory with which 
the soul arises in the resurrection is related to the 
glory, form, and qualities of the resurrected body 
(1 Cor. 15:40-45; D&C 88:28). 

“Soul” in a generic sense, however, means a 
person. This was common usage in the nineteenth 
century and earlier (i.e., Gen. 17:14 and Mosiah 
18:28) as it is today. “Soul” is sometimes synony¬ 
mous with “the whole self,” or what might be de¬ 
scribed as one’s “being” or “essence.” Scriptural 
passages speak of “enlarging” the soul (Alma 32:28; 
D&C 12T.42) and of imploring others with all the 
“energy” of one’s soul (Alma 5:43). The word occa¬ 
sionally also appears as a metaphor implying 
“strength” (D&C 30:11; 31:5) or “heart” (2 Ne. 
26:7, 10-11). “Soul” often is likewise used to refer 
to a person’s intimate feelings or desires, as when 
one pours out one’s “whole soul” (Enos 1:9; Mosiah 


26:14) or when one is commanded to love God with 
“all thy soul” (Matt. 22:37; Mark 12:30-33; Luke 
10:27). Other connotations are suggested by the 
word when it describes an entire community 
(Num. 21:4; 1 Sam. 30:6; Acts 4:32). 

“Soul” is often used where the term “spirit” 
might also apply (1 Ne. 19:7; 2 Ne. 1:22; D&C 
101:37). Here the soul is essentially that aspect of 
all human beings which persists independent of 
the physical body (Matt. 10:28; 1 Ne. 15:31; 
Mosiah 2:38; Alma 40:11). In LDS doctrine the 
soul, in this sense, exists both before and after 
mortal life, and is truly eternal (Abr. 3:22-23; see 
also intelligences). 

Consistent with the idea that all spirits (or 
souls) existed prior to their mortal life, LDS doc¬ 
trine holds that all vegetable and animal life was 
created spiritually before the physical creation 
(Moses 3:5; cf. Gen. 2:5). In this sense, every liv¬ 
ing thing (plant, animal, human) is spoken of as 
having a soul (Moses 3:9, 19). 

The human soul is innately endowed with an 
agency that should be honored and guarded as 
sacred and eternal (D&C 134:4). The soul (spirit), 
being eternal, cannot be fully destroyed but can 
suffer a type of destruction or spiritual death 
through sins that result in total and ultimate es¬ 
trangement from God (1 Ne. 14:3; Alma 12:16-18, 
36; 30:47; 42:9, 16). Scripture teaches that all 
human souls are children of God and are of infinite 
worth (Matt. 16:26; Alma 39:17; D&C 18:10-16). 
God has great joy in a repentant soul, and there is 
no more important work than the saving of souls 
and bringing them to God (D&C 18:10-16; 15:6; 
16:6). 
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last judgment (D&C 29:27-30; 43:33; 76:43-48; 
TPJS, p. 24). 

Few individuals have been identified as sons 
of perdition. Although Judas is often so regarded, 
there is a question whether he had received the 
Holy Ghost sufficiently to sin against it at the time 
of his betrayal of Christ (John 17:12; Smith, pp. 
433-34). 
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by an understanding of (1) the creation of human¬ 
kind as a uniting of the spirit body and the physi¬ 
cal body (Gen. 2:7; Moses 3:7; Abr. 5:7); (2) the 
knowledge that God himself is embodied (D&C 
130:22); and (3) the doctrine that all mortals will 
ultimately undergo a literal resurrection of the 
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Only in this resurrected and permanently united 
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D&C 12T.42) and of imploring others with all the 
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sionally also appears as a metaphor implying 
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After Parley P. Pratt, an apostle, his wife Phoebe 
Soper Pratt, and Elder Rufus C. Allen were unsuccessful 
in establishing a foothold in Valparaiso, Chile, in 1851- 
1852, it was not until 1925 that The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints sent Melvin J. Ballard, an¬ 
other apostle; and Elders Rulon S. Wells, who spoke 
German, and Rey L. Pratt, who spoke Spanish, both of 
the Seventy, to open the South America Mission. Under 
assignment from President Heber J. Grant, these men 
dedicated the vast area of South America for the preach¬ 
ing of the gospel in Buenos Aires on December 25, 1925. 
The establishment of the Church in South America 
began in Argentina when some German LDS families 
emigrated there in the 1920s, and requested that mis¬ 
sionaries and Church supplies be sent to Buenos Aires to 
help them build the Church among their families and 
friends. The Church moved into Brazil in 1928, also in 
answer to requests of LDS German emigrants living 
there. The first Latter-day Saints in Chile apparently 
were North American miners who worked in the mining 
district in northern Chile. The first missionaries were 
sent there from A rgentina in 1956, and the Chilean Mis¬ 
sion was established in 1961. The Church moved into 
Uruguay from Argentina in 1944, and into Paraguay 
from Uruguay in 1948. The first missionaries were sent 
to Peru from Uruguay in 1956. 

Speaking at a sacrament meeting in Buenos Aires in 
1926, Elder Ballard likened the Church’s potential in 
South America to a strong, mighty oak growing from a 
tiny acorn. He said there would be thousands of mem¬ 
bers and many missions growing from the tiny begin¬ 


nings of the Church there, and South America would 
become one of the strongest areas of the Church. True to 
that prophecy, although the work went slowly for a 
number of years, with the location of a General Author¬ 
ity, Elder A. Theodore and Sister Marne Whittaker Tut¬ 
tle, in South America in the 1960s to supervise mission¬ 
ary work, a dramatic surge of conversions began. The 
Church moved into the northern countries with the cre¬ 
ation of the Andes Mission in Peru and Chile in 1959. 
The first units were established in Bolivia in 1964; in 
Ecuador in 1965; and in Colombia and Venezuela in 
1966. Many of the LDS missionaries in South America 
are local members who have been strengthened and pre¬ 
pared for service and leadership by attending seminary 
and institute programs of the Church Educational Sys¬ 
tem. Where the Church originally had only one mission 
in all of South America, in January 1991 it had 43 mis¬ 
sions, 381 stakes and districts, and 3,791 wards and 
branches serving over 1.35 million members.] 

BRAZIL 

The LDS Church first came to Brazil in 1928, 
when several German converts emigrated to the 
German colonies in the southern states of Brazil 
and asked the Church for materials to teach their 
children. The Church grew slowly in Brazil until 
the 1960s and 1970s, when great numbers of Bra¬ 
zilians began joining. The first mission was divided 
to make new missions, STAKES were organized and 
then divided, and in 1985 Brazil became an AREA 



A sacrament meeting in the Curitiba South Stake, Brazil, c. 1981. 
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Joseph Receives the Plates, by Max Rezler (1973, Brazil, 
inlaid wood, 24" X 21"). This work by LDS Brazilian art¬ 
ist Max Rezler portrays the occasion when the Angel 
Moroni, on September 22, 1827, delivered to Joseph 
Smith the plates containing the Book of Mormon record. 
Church Museum of History and Art. 

with a resident area presidency of General Author¬ 
ities. In January 1991 Brazil had an LDS temple, 
an area presidency, 12 missions, more than 2,100 
LDS missionaries (over half local Brazilians), 87 
stakes and districts, and over 800 wards and 
branches serving 366,000 members of the Church. 

When President Reinhold Stoof visited the 
German members in Brazil in 1928 as president of 
the South American Mission, he was impressed 
with the potential he saw for missionary work 
there. The first LDS missionaries assigned to Bra¬ 
zil spoke German rather than Portuguese and 
began their missionary labors in the German colo¬ 
nies at Joinville, Santa Catarina State, on Septem¬ 
ber 12, 1928. The first converts were baptized on 
April 14, 1929. Although the work progressed 
slowly at first, by October 1931 Joinville had the 
first LDS meetinghouse chapel in South America. 
The first Relief Society was organized there in 1933 
with twenty-four members. 


<-The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in South 

America as of January 1, 1991. 


In 1935 the Brazil Mission was divided from 
the South American Mission with only 143 mem¬ 
bers of the Church in the entire mission. President 
Rulon S. Howells began preparing Church materi¬ 
als in Portuguese and then assigned some of the 
missionaries to learn Portuguese so that they could 
work with the Brazilians and not just with the Ger¬ 
man immigrants. In 1938 the Brazilian govern¬ 
ment prohibited the use of the German language 
in public meetings and schools, which made 
Church activities very difficult for the German¬ 
speaking members. With the advent of World War 
II and the North American missionaries being 
called home, many of the local branches of the 
Church were closed. However, some units, such 
as the Campinas Branch, had developed sufficient 
local leadership to be able to keep the branch func¬ 
tioning throughout the war and to bring in new 
members. 

With the return of the North American mis¬ 
sionaries in 1945 and the calling of local Brazilians 
to serve missions, the Church began to grow more 
rapidly in Brazil. That growth was aided by the 
visit of Stephen L Richards, an apostle, who toured 
the mission in 1948, and of President David O. 
mckay in 1955. Lifting the members spiritually, 
and recognizing their strength, President McKay 
authorized the building of meetinghouses (chapels) 
in which the Saints could worship. With this mani¬ 
festation of confidence by the President of the 
Church, the local members reached out to share 
the gospel with their friends and neighbors. They 
especially shared the Church youth auxiliary pro¬ 
gram, which attracted many converts and became 
the center of proselytizing for the mission. They 
also developed pageants and theatrical presenta¬ 
tions that showed the Brazilians what blessings 
being a member of the Church brings. 

Another important event in the history of the 
Church in Brazil was the organization of its first 
stake, the Sao Paulo Brazil Stake, on May 1, 1966, 
with Walter Spat as president. By mid-1990 that 
first stake had grown to fifty-six stakes and almost 
six hundred wards and branches, all presided over 
by local Brazilian priesthood bearers. 

The most significant event in the history of the 
Church in Brazil was the construction of the Sao 
Paulo Temple in 1978. That brought all the bless¬ 
ings of the Church to the Brazilian and other South 
American Saints. Former Mission President Finn 
B. Paulsen was called as temple president, and his 
wife, Sara Broadbent Paulsen, as the temple ma- 
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tron. With a temple in Brazil, the Church orga¬ 
nized the first missionary training center in South 
America at Sao Paulo in 1979. 

One of the most effective missionary tools the 
members used to present the message of the 
Church was a theatrical presentation, “The Gate,” 
written by Ana Glaucia Ceciliato and presented to 
more than 20,000 people at the open house for the 
Sao Paulo Temple before it was dedicated. To make 
the presentation required some sixty talented 
Church children, youth, and adults to travel many 
miles from several cities to Sao Paulo for rehears¬ 
als. The introduction of the Church seminary and 
institute programs also greatly strengthened the 
youth of the Church in Brazil. 

The first translation of the Book of Mormon 
into Portuguese was printed in 1940. Some of the 
missionary tracts were translated and published a 
year earlier. The Portuguese translation of the 
Doctrine and Covenants was published in 1950, 
and the Pearl of Great Price in 1952, making all the 
latter-day scriptures available in the language of 
the people. The Church magazine for Portuguese¬ 
speaking members, A Qaivota (now A Liahona), 
began publication in 1948. Other Church materials 
are translated into Portuguese in Brazil for all Por¬ 
tuguese-speaking countries. The work of Elder 
William Grant and Sister Geri Hamblin Bangerter 
and of Elder James E. and Sister Ruth Wright 
Faust greatly expanded the Church in Brazil. 

Two native Brazilians have been called as 
General Authorities of the Church. Helio da Rocha 
Camargo, born in Rezende, Rio de Janeiro, on 
February 1, 1926, became a Seventy on April 7, 
1985. A former Protestant minister, he was bap¬ 
tized a member of the Church on June 1, 1957. He 
was released from the Seventy in October 1990 
and called as the president of the Sao Paulo Tem¬ 
ple. Helvecio Martins, born in Rio de Janeiro on 
June 27, 1930, and baptized on July 2, 1972, was 
called to the Seventy on March 31, 1990. He is the 
first General Authority of African lineage. 
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Bolivia. The Church became legally established 
in Bolivia in 1963 through the work of North Amer¬ 
ican LDS families living in La Paz and in 
Cochabamba. The first Bolivian was baptized and 
the first branch organized in 1964. The Bolivian 
Mission was organized in 1968, with headquarters 
in La Paz. Some of the first families who joined the 
Church are still active in leadership roles. 

The first Bolivian stake was organized in Janu¬ 
ary 1979 in Santa Cruz de la Sierra, with Noriharu 
Ishigaki Haraguichi as president. In March of the 
same year, the La Paz Stake was established, with 
Jorge Leano as president. In January 1991, he was 
serving as president of the Colombia Cali Mission. 

Church materials going to Bolivia are printed 
in the three principal languages of the country: 
Spanish, Quechua, and Aymara. The LDS Bolivian 
youth, strengthened by the seminary and institute 
programs, have responded enthusiastically to the 
call to share the restored gospel; they currently 
make up 70 percent of the missionaries serving in 
the country. As a result of the dedicated mission¬ 
ary effort, approximately 64,000 members of the 
Church lived in Bolivia in January 1991. The 
Church enjoys the respect and admiration of the 
citizens and of government authorities because of 
the members’ stability, spiritual contribution, and 
exemplary lifestyle. The construction of one hun¬ 
dred meetinghouses between 1987 and 1990, has 
given the members places in which to worship, as 
well as work opportunities to many Bolivians. The 
meetinghouses are also used as classrooms wherein 
the Bolivians are given the advantage of religious 
education and literacy training. 

Colombia. On March 20, 1966, the first branch 
of the Church was organized in Bogota, Colombia, 
with Harold M. Rex as president. When the gov¬ 
ernment officials signed the record of the proceed¬ 
ings, The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints was established in Colombia. Elder Spencer 
W. Kimball rededicated the country to the preach¬ 
ing of the gospel in Bogota on May 11, 1966. Co¬ 
lombia was part of the Andes Mission until 1968, 
when it became part of the Colombia-Venezuela 
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Mission. The Colombia Bogota Mission began op¬ 
erations on July 1, 1971. That mission was divided 
in 1975, creating the Colombia Cali Mission. On 
July 1, 1988, a third mission, the Colombia Bar- 
ranquilla Mission, was established. 

The first chapel built in Colombia was built at 
Cali in 1975, in a section of the city where the 
Versalles Ward is located. The First Presidency has 
announced plans for the construction of a temple in 
Bogota. 

The first stake in Colombia was organized at 
Bogota on January 23, 1977, by Elder Bruce R. 
McConkie, of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, 
with Julio E. Davila as president. On April 6, 
1991, President Davila became the first native Co¬ 
lombian called to be a General Authority. In Janu¬ 
ary 1991 there were nine stakes in the country: 
Bogota, Kennedy, Ciudad Jardin, El Dorado, Cali, 
Americas, Medellin, Bucaramanga, and Bar- 
ranquilla. The progress of the Church in Colombia 
is noteworthy. More than 83,000 members are en¬ 
joying the benefits of the spiritual and temporal 
programs offered by the quorums of the priest¬ 
hood, the auxiliary organizations, and the religious 
educational courses, as well as literacy classes in 
seminaries and institutes. 

The feeling of unity has grown strong among 
Church members in Colombia, as was shown dur¬ 
ing the 1983 earthquake in the city of Popayan, in 
the southern part of the country. The Colombian 
Saints united to help provide the necessities of life 
as well as housing for the thousands injured and 
made homeless by the quake. 

The March 1977 area conference with Presi¬ 
dent Spencer W. Kimball was of great significance 
to the people of Colombia, as were the regional 
conferences of 1987 and 1989 with Elder Russell 
M. Ballard, of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, 
presiding. 

Ecuador. On April 27, 1964, Sterling Nico- 
laysen, president of the Andes Mission, was in¬ 
structed by Elder A. Theodore Tuttle to register 
the “Corporation of the Church” in Ecuador. On 
Saturday, October 9, 1965, Elder Spencer W. 
Kimball, then of the Council of the Twelve Apos¬ 
tles, dedicated the land of Ecuador to the preach¬ 
ing of the restored gospel, offering the dedicatory 
prayer from the top of Panecillo Hill in Quito. In 
June 1969, the Ecuador Quito Mission was orga¬ 
nized, with Louis Latimer as president. In January 


1991 there were two missions in Ecuador, head¬ 
quartered in Quito and Guayaquil. 

The first nine members in Quito were bap¬ 
tized on October 31, 1965. Missionary work began 
in Guayaquil on January 20, 1966. Napoleon Tru¬ 
jillo, the first local missionary called from Ecuador, 
served in Uruguay. His father, Jose G. Trujillo, 
was serving as the patriarch of the Quito Stake in 
1991. 

Church materials for Ecuador are prepared in 
Spanish and Quechua, its two official languages. In 
1978 Amado Ruiz, a member from Otavalo, trans¬ 
lated some the materials needed by the Otavalo 
Indians, who received their own stake on Decem¬ 
ber 6, 1981, with Luis Alfonzo Morales C. as presi¬ 
dent. Having Church materials in their native lan¬ 
guage has been a great help to the indigenous 
peoples who inhabit the diverse regions of the 
country. 

Elder Mark E. Petersen, of the Quorum of 
the Twelve Apostles, organized the first stake in 
Guayaquil on June 11, 1978, and called Lorenzo 
Garaycoa as president. The first stake in Quito was 
organized on August 22, 1979, by Elder Gordon B. 
Hinckley, then of the Quorum of the Twelve, with 
Ernesto Franco as president. 

The Church Educational System has per¬ 
formed an important role in the religious education 
of the Ecuadorian youth in seminaries and insti¬ 
tutes and has made great strides in the area of liter¬ 
acy, especially among the indigenous Indian peo¬ 
ples. The many youths of Ecuador who serve as 
missionaries among their countrymen have 
brought the missionary work of the Church to all 
corners of their country. As of January 1991, the 
Church had 81,000 members served by two mis¬ 
sions, 18 stakes and districts, and 121 wards and 
branches in Ecuador. 

The First Presidency of the Church has an¬ 
nounced plans to construct a temple in Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. 

Peru. The first LDS contact with the people of 
Peru was in 1926, when Elder Melvin J. Ballard, 
returning to the United States after dedicating 
South America to the preaching of the gospel, vis¬ 
ited Peru and was impressed that it would be a 
good place to send missionaries. Although several 
members lived in Peru in the 1940s and possibly 
even earlier, it was not until July 8, 1956, that 
Elder Henry D. Moyle, of the Quorum of the 
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Twelve, and Frank K. Parry, president of the Uru¬ 
guayan Mission, organized the first branch in 
Lima. Frederick S. Williams, former president of 
the South American and Uruguay missions, was 
called to be president of the branch, which began 
in his home. On November 1, 1959, Elder Harold 
B. L jee, then of the Quorum of the Twelve Apos¬ 
tles, organized the Andes Mission, which included 
Peru and Chile, and later Bolivia, Ecuador, Co¬ 
lombia, and Venezuela. Headquarters were in 
Lima. Two years later Peru had twelve branches of 
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preaching of the restored gospel. Present at that 
dedication was Elder F. Burton Howard, who was 
responsible for the legal registration of the Church 
in Venezuela, and Ted E. Brewerton, president of 
the Central American Mission (to which Venezuela 
belonged). Both men were later called to the 
Seventy. 
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and one each in Valencia, Oriente, and Guayana. 
There were also nine districts in the two missions. 
More than fifty thousand members of the Church 
in Venezuela have benefited from Church influ¬ 
ence and have contributed significantly to the 
quality of life in their country. Because of the lead¬ 
ership training and skills that Church members 
receive and develop, many businesses and indus¬ 
tries prefer to hire members of the Church. The 
Church seminary and institute programs have 
made significant contributions to the Venezuelan 
LDS youth. The influence that daily scripture 
study has had in their lives has made them want to 
participate in missionary work. 
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Argentina. The Church was brought into Ar¬ 
gentina by a few German immigrant families who 
had joined it in their homeland before they emi¬ 
grated. They felt they needed to await the visit of 
Elder Melvin J. Ballard before they could baptize 
even their family members who wished to join. 
The first non-German convert was baptized in 
1926. For several years the missionaries spoke only 
English and German, but emphasis was later 
placed on teaching also in Spanish, and that 
brought limited success to the Church’s missionary 
work. The Church grew slowly in Argentina until 
the 1960s, when the emphasis was placed on train¬ 
ing local member leadership. Mission President C. 
Laird Snelgrove organized a mission council in 
which he trained most of the men who would be¬ 
come the leaders during the next twenty-five 
years. A member of that council, Juan Carlos Avila, 
became the first native Argentine to be called as a 
mission president (1974-1977). The first Argentine 
stake was organized on November 20, 1966, pre¬ 
sided over by a local priesthood bearer, Angel 
Abrea, who in 1976 would become the first Latin 
American General Authority. The mission was first 
divided in 1962, and by January 1991 the Church 
had nine missions, 64 stakes and districts, and over 
500 wards and branches serving Argentina’s 
171,000 Latter-day Saints. The Buenos Aires Tem¬ 
ple was dedicated on January 17, 1986, by Thomas 



Liniers chapel in Liniers, Argentina, the first con¬ 
structed in South America by the Church, at the time of 
its dedication on April 9, 1939. Courtesy Frederick G. 
Williams, III. 



Santiago Chile Temple, dedicated 1983. 


S. Monson, Second Counselor in the First Presi¬ 
dency. Angel and Maria Victoria Chiapparino 
Abrea were the president and the matron. Argen¬ 
tina received a missionary training center in Bue¬ 
nos Aires, established in 1986 under President 
Lyman Sidney and Sister Afton Kartchner 
Shreeve, who had served missions in Argentina 
and presided over the Uruguay Mission. 

Chile. After Parley P. Pratt’s unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt to establish a Church foothold in Chile in 
1851-1852, the Church did not officially come to 
Chile until Brother William Fotheringham moved 
to Santiago, Chile, in 1952, and requested that the 
Church send missionaries there. The first regular 
missionaries arrived in Santiago just two weeks 
before Elder Henry D. Moyle, then of the Quo¬ 
rum of the Twelve Apostles, called Brother 
Fotheringham as the president of the first Chilean 
branch on July 5, 1956. It was made up primarily of 
expatriate members, the first local Chilean convert 
being baptized that same year. 

The first mission in Chile was organized on 
October 8, 1961, with A. Delbert Palmer presid¬ 
ing. That single mission has grown to become six 
missions, with more than 50 percent of the mis¬ 
sionaries called from the local members, many of 
whom have been prepared in large measure by 
their seminary and institute training. They are 
generally called to attend the Missionary Training 
Center in Santiago, the second such center in 
South America. The Church has grown rapidly in 
Chile, with almost 298,000 members on March 31, 
1990. On January 1991, Carlos Cifuentes, one of 
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those local converts, became the first native Chil¬ 
ean branch president and stake president. On Sep¬ 
tember 15, 1983, the Santiago Chile Temple was 
dedicated. Eugene F. and Rae Stephens Jones 
Olsen were the president and matron. On March 
31, 1990, Elder Eduardo Ayala, a former mission 
president in Uruguay, became the first native 
Chilean called to be a Seventy. 

Paraguay. Even though in 1939 President 
Frederick S. Williams of the Argentine Mission 
traveled to the upper Pilcomayo River and visited 
Indian tribes there, as well as the people in Asun¬ 
cion, it was not until 1948 that the Church bap¬ 
tized its first Paraguayan convert. The Church was 
officially established when missionaries were sent 
to Paraguay from the Uruguay Mission in October 
1949. Since the first baptism, Church growth has 
been steady. The Paraguay Mission was created in 
1977, and the first stake was organized in Asuncion 
on February 25, 1979, with Carlos R. Espinola as 
president. In 1980, the Church established an ac¬ 
tive branch made up of Indian converts from the 
Churupi-Nivacle tribe, in Mistolar village, about 
800 kilometers northwest of Asuncion. 

Uruguay. The first member of the Church to 
gain attention in Uruguay was Elder Rolf L. Lar¬ 
son, a missionary in the Argentina Mission who 
was named the most valuable basketball player in 
South America during the championship games 
held at Montevideo in January 1940. The first 
branch in Uruguay was organized with twelve 
members on June 25, 1944; the mission was orga¬ 
nized on August 30, 1947, with the first converts 
being baptized on November 1, 1948. In the 1960s 
President and A. Sister Theodore Tuttle moved 
the headquarters of the South American Mission to 
Montevideo, which then became the center for the 
development of the Church throughout South 
America. The headquarters were later moved to 
Buenos Aries. The Montevideo Uruguay Stake was 
organized on November 12, 1967, with Vicente C. 
Rubio as president. Although the first plans for a 
temple in South America called for it to be built in 
Uruguay, it was eventually built in Sao Paulo, Bra¬ 
zil, in 1978. On January 1991, the Church had one 
mission, 18 stakes and districts, and 111 wards and 
branches serving over 50,000 Uruguayan Latter- 
day Saints. 
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In October 1825, Josiah Stowell (sometimes 
spelled Stoal) of Bainbridge Township (now Afton), 
Chenango County, New York, hired Joseph SMITH 
and his father to assist in digging for Spanish treas¬ 
ure near the Susquehanna River in Harmony 
Township (now Oakland), Pennsylvania. The men 
lodged with Isaac Hale, where Joseph Smith met 
his future wife, Emma Hale, and began their 
courtship. The treasure hunters gave up excavat¬ 
ing in mid-November 1825, but Joseph continued 
his employment at the Stowell farm. 

Josiah Stowell’s home was situated on the 
west side of the Susquehanna River about two 
miles southwest of the village of South Bainbridge 
(Afton since 1857), on the road to Nineveh, 
twenty-six miles northeast of the Hale home in 
Harmony. Joseph Smith worked as a farmhand, a 
laborer in the Stowell sawmill, and as a “wool 
carder.” Josiah Stowell, Jr., remembered that Jo¬ 
seph “went to school with him one winter” and 
that “he was a fine likely young man” (letter of Jo¬ 
siah Stowell, Jr., to John S. Fullmer, Feb. 17, 
1843, HDC). 

Joseph Smith encountered difficulty when 
Peter G. Bridgman (Bridgeman), who was 
Stowell’s nephew, swore out a complaint against 
him for being a “disorderly person.” He appeared 
before Justice of the Peace Albert Neeley in South 
Bainbridge during March 1826 and was acquitted 
(Madsen, pp. 106-107; see smith, Joseph: trials 
OF Joseph smith). That same year Joseph Smith 
found employment with Joseph Knight, Sr., in 
Colesville township, Broome County, a few miles 
south of the Stowells. He continued to call on 
Emma Hale in Harmony, and requested her hand 
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in marriage. Isaac Hale strenuously objected and 
Joseph Smith found himself “under the necessity 
of taking her elsewhere” (HC 1:17). The couple 
were married in South Bainbridge on January 18, 
1827, by Justice of the Peace Zachariah Tarbell. 
Joseph Smith was twenty-one and Emma Hale was 
twenty-two. 

On June 28, 1830, while proselytizing at the 
home of Joseph Knight, Sr., in Colesville, Joseph 
Smith was arrested on a warrant from Chenango 
County, taken to South Bainbridge for trial before 
Justice of the Peace Joseph Chamberlain, and was 
again acquitted (Firmage, pp. 50-51). Despite 
strong sectarian opposition, Joseph and other LDS 
missionaries were successful in converting a num¬ 
ber of individuals in the South Bainbridge area, 
including Josiah Stowell. 
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SPAFFORD, BELLE SMITH 

Marion Isabelle (Belle) Sims Smith Spafford (1895- 
1982) was a gifted administrator and an able assis¬ 
tant and adviser to six Presidents of the Church 
during her twenty-nine years as General President 
of the RELIEF SOCIETY (1945-1974). 

President Spafford served through the late 
1940s, when the Church rallied to rebuild war- 
weary Saints both physically and emotionally; the 
1950s, when the Church endeavored to bridge its 
tremendous national and international growth; and 
the 1960s, when the Church correlated its pro¬ 
grams and reemphasized the family and selfless 
service. Commanding in stature, she displayed 
invaluable energy, stamina, wisdom, and forth¬ 
rightness during those turbulent decades. 



Belle Smith Spafford (1895-1982), ninth general presi¬ 
dent of the Relief Society, served from 1945 to 1974. She 
is shown here with her counselors Marianne Clark Sharp 
(left, daughter of J. Reuben Clark, Jr.) and Louise W. 
Madsen (right). Courtesy Utah State Historical Society. 


Belle Smith was born October 8, 1895, in Salt 
Lake City, to Hester Sims and John Gibson Smith. 
Following her graduation from LDS High School, 
she completed a two-year degree at the University 
of Utah. After her marriage to widower Earl Spaf¬ 
ford on March 23, 1921, she studied at the BYU 
Training School, and later, while her children, 
Mary and Earl, were growing up, she took courses 
at the University of Utah. A lifelong student, she 
designated daily study hours during which she was 
not to be called or disturbed; as a grandmother, 
she established “scholar night” on which she would 
study with each of her grandchildren, on a one-to- 
one basis. 

Called early to leadership, Belle Spafford 
served as president of her ward YWMIA at age 
seventeen, and she also taught religion classes. 
She later served as a counselor in her ward Relief 
Society presidency and on the Relief Society stake 
board of Salt Lake Belvedere Stake. In 1935 she 
was called to the Relief Society General Board, and 
in 1942 she became a counselor to General Relief 
Society President Amy Brown lyman. She edited 
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the history of Relief Society, A Centenary of Relief 
Society (1942), and also the relief society 
magazine from 1937 until her call as general pres¬ 
ident in 1945. 

Named as general president of the Relief Soci¬ 
ety near the end of World War II, Spafford felt an 
urgent need to aid the members of the Church in 
Europe who had suffered from the conflict. Within 
weeks, Relief Society members had gathered and 
shipped thousands of items of food, clothing, and 
bedding to the members abroad. In addition to 
providing for physical needs, President Spafford 
placed special emphasis in the Relief Society Mag¬ 
azine , as well as in the lesson manuals, on social 
and spiritual issues of love and tolerance, in an at¬ 
tempt to lessen some of the anger and bitterness 
that existed as a result of the war. The leadership of 
the Relief Society organization was restructured to 
meet local needs worldwide. With increased em¬ 
phasis on training, members of the Relief Society 
General Board visited every stake to develop lead¬ 
ership skills in local officers and to establish or re¬ 
establish local units. 

Amid all the aid and effort aimed at repairing 
war damage, the Relief Society gained permission 
and raised money to construct a new Relief Society 
Building in Salt Lake City. Having their own head¬ 
quarters building, dedicated on October 3, 1956, 
gave the Relief Society new cohesion and support. 
The early 1960s brought new emphasis on music 
and choirs at the local level and almost every stake 
in the Church formed a women s chorus called 
“The Singing Mothers.’ These groups appeared 
both nationally and internationally over the next 
twenty years. 

In an effort to solidify the family, the FIRST 
presidency and the quorum of the twelve 
APOSTLES assigned the Relief Society the responsi¬ 
bility of reemphasizing the Family Home Hour. 
These efforts grew into the regular Monday night 
family home evening program in 1964. 

In the 1960s, the Relief Society also placed 
special emphasis on strengthening the community 
by encouraging women to do volunteer service at 
the Red Cross, Traveler’s Aid, March of Dimes, 
child-care clinics, and hospitals. A health mission¬ 
ary program was instituted in 1971, using specially 
trained nurses and others to teach health princi¬ 
ples and welfare concepts to the disadvantaged. 
Under President Spafford’s direction the Social 
Service and Child Welfare departments provided 
specialized services, including programs for 


abused children, unwed mothers, and youth guid¬ 
ance, and established licensed agencies for adop¬ 
tion, foster care, and Indian student placements in 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and Idaho. For her pio¬ 
neering efforts in social work, the Utah State Con¬ 
ference of Social Work awarded her an honorary 
life membership, and the University of Utah estab¬ 
lished the Belle S. Spafford Endowed Chair in So¬ 
cial Work. 

President Spafford traveled the world widely 
and was affiliated with a number of national and 
international organizations. She served two terms 
as president of the National Council of Women 
(1968-1970). Recognized as one of the leading 
women in the world, she was presented with the 
National Council of Women’s highest honor (1978). 
She died on February 2, 1982. 
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SPAULDING MANUSCRIPT 

The Spaulding Manuscript is a fictional story about 
a group of Romans who, while sailing to England 
early in the fourth century a.d., were blown off 
course and landed in eastern North America. One 
of them kept a record of their experiences among 
eastern and midwestern American Indian tribes. 
The 175-page manuscript was first published as a 
115-page monograph in 1885, some seventy years 
after the death of its author, Solomon Spaulding 
(sometimes spelled Spalding). The only known 
manuscript was lost from 1839 until its discovery in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, in 1884. It was promptly pub¬ 
lished by both the Latter-day Saints and Reorga¬ 
nized Latter Day Saint churches to refute the the¬ 
ory of some critics that it had served as an original 
source document for the Book of Mormon, suppos¬ 
edly supplied to Joseph Smith by Sidney Rigdon. 

Spaulding was born in Ashford, Connecticut, 
on February 21, 1761. He served in the American 
Revolution, later graduated from Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege, and became a clergyman. He subsequently 
lost his faith in the Bible, left the ministry, and 
worked unsuccessfully at a variety of occupations 
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placed special emphasis in the Relief Society Mag¬ 
azine , as well as in the lesson manuals, on social 
and spiritual issues of love and tolerance, in an at¬ 
tempt to lessen some of the anger and bitterness 
that existed as a result of the war. The leadership of 
the Relief Society organization was restructured to 
meet local needs worldwide. With increased em¬ 
phasis on training, members of the Relief Society 
General Board visited every stake to develop lead¬ 
ership skills in local officers and to establish or re¬ 
establish local units. 

Amid all the aid and effort aimed at repairing 
war damage, the Relief Society gained permission 
and raised money to construct a new Relief Society 
Building in Salt Lake City. Having their own head¬ 
quarters building, dedicated on October 3, 1956, 
gave the Relief Society new cohesion and support. 
The early 1960s brought new emphasis on music 
and choirs at the local level and almost every stake 
in the Church formed a women s chorus called 
“The Singing Mothers.’ These groups appeared 
both nationally and internationally over the next 
twenty years. 

In an effort to solidify the family, the FIRST 
presidency and the quorum of the twelve 
APOSTLES assigned the Relief Society the responsi¬ 
bility of reemphasizing the Family Home Hour. 
These efforts grew into the regular Monday night 
family home evening program in 1964. 

In the 1960s, the Relief Society also placed 
special emphasis on strengthening the community 
by encouraging women to do volunteer service at 
the Red Cross, Traveler’s Aid, March of Dimes, 
child-care clinics, and hospitals. A health mission¬ 
ary program was instituted in 1971, using specially 
trained nurses and others to teach health princi¬ 
ples and welfare concepts to the disadvantaged. 
Under President Spafford’s direction the Social 
Service and Child Welfare departments provided 
specialized services, including programs for 


abused children, unwed mothers, and youth guid¬ 
ance, and established licensed agencies for adop¬ 
tion, foster care, and Indian student placements in 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and Idaho. For her pio¬ 
neering efforts in social work, the Utah State Con¬ 
ference of Social Work awarded her an honorary 
life membership, and the University of Utah estab¬ 
lished the Belle S. Spafford Endowed Chair in So¬ 
cial Work. 

President Spafford traveled the world widely 
and was affiliated with a number of national and 
international organizations. She served two terms 
as president of the National Council of Women 
(1968-1970). Recognized as one of the leading 
women in the world, she was presented with the 
National Council of Women’s highest honor (1978). 
She died on February 2, 1982. 
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SPAULDING MANUSCRIPT 

The Spaulding Manuscript is a fictional story about 
a group of Romans who, while sailing to England 
early in the fourth century a.d., were blown off 
course and landed in eastern North America. One 
of them kept a record of their experiences among 
eastern and midwestern American Indian tribes. 
The 175-page manuscript was first published as a 
115-page monograph in 1885, some seventy years 
after the death of its author, Solomon Spaulding 
(sometimes spelled Spalding). The only known 
manuscript was lost from 1839 until its discovery in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, in 1884. It was promptly pub¬ 
lished by both the Latter-day Saints and Reorga¬ 
nized Latter Day Saint churches to refute the the¬ 
ory of some critics that it had served as an original 
source document for the Book of Mormon, suppos¬ 
edly supplied to Joseph Smith by Sidney Rigdon. 

Spaulding was born in Ashford, Connecticut, 
on February 21, 1761. He served in the American 
Revolution, later graduated from Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege, and became a clergyman. He subsequently 
lost his faith in the Bible, left the ministry, and 
worked unsuccessfully at a variety of occupations 
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in New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania until his 
death near Pittsburgh in 1816. About 1812 he 
wrote Manuscript Found, which he attempted to 
publish to relieve pressing debts. 

There are similarities in the explanation for 
the origins of both Manuscript Found and the 
Book of Mormon. The introduction to the Spauld¬ 
ing work claims that its author was walking near 
Conneaut, Ohio (about 150 miles west of the place 
in New York where Joseph Smith obtained the 
gold plates), when he discovered an inscribed, flat 
stone. This he raised with a lever, uncovering a 
cave in which lay a stone box containing twenty- 
eight rolls of parchment. The writing was in Latin. 
The story is primarily a secular one, having virtu¬ 
ally no religious content. A character in the novel 
possessed a seerstone, similar to objects used by 
Joseph Smith. However, none of the many names 
found in either volume matches any of those in the 
other, nor is there the remotest similarity in liter¬ 
ary styles. 

The first to assert that a direct connection ex¬ 
isted between the Book of Mormon and Manu¬ 
script Found was Doctor Philastus Hurlbut, who 
was excommunicated from the Church in June 
1833. Desiring to discredit his former coreligion¬ 
ists, Hurlbut set out in the ensuing months to re¬ 
fute Joseph Smith’s claims for the origins of the 
Book of Mormon. He interviewed members of 
Spaulding’s family, who swore that there were pre¬ 
cise similarities between Spaulding’s work and the 
Book of Mormon. He also located the neglected 
manuscript, but must have been disappointed to 
discover that it had no demonstrable connection 
with the Book of Mormon. 

In 1834, Hurlbut was involved with Eber D. 
Howe in preparing a significant anti-Mormon pub¬ 
lication, Mormonism Unvailed. Its final chapter 
dealt with the Spaulding theory of the origin of the 
Book of Mormon. Howe admitted in the book that 
the only document known to have been authored 
by Spaulding had been found, but he asserted that 
this was not Manuscript Found. The title penciled 
on the brown paper cover was Manuscript Story —- 
Conneaut Creek. Howe speculated that Spaulding 
must have composed another manuscript that 
served as the source of the Book of Mormon, but 
no additional writings of Spaulding have ever sur¬ 
faced. By the 1840s, the so-called Spaulding theory 
had become the main anti-Mormon explanation for 
the Book of Mormon. 

Spaulding’s manuscript, lost for forty-five 


years, was among items shipped from the office of 
the Ohio Painesville Telegraph, owned by Eber D. 
Howe, when that office was purchased in 1839 by 
L. L. Rice, who subsequently moved to Honolulu. 
Rice discovered the manuscript in 1884 while 
searching his collection for abolitionist materials 
for his friend James H. Fairchild, president of 
Oberlin College. Believers in the Book of Mormon 
felt vindicated by this discovery, and they pub¬ 
lished Spaulding’s work to show the world it was 
not the source for the Book of Mormon. 

Since 1946, no serious student of Mormonism 
has given the Spaulding Manuscript theory much 
credibility. In that year, Fawn Brodie published 
No Man Knows My History. This biography of Jo¬ 
seph Smith, hostile to his prophetic claims, dis¬ 
missed the idea of any connection between Spauld¬ 
ing and Smith or their writings. Rigdon first met 
Joseph Smith in December 1830 after the Book of 
Mormon was published. 

Nevertheless, some have continued to pro¬ 
mote the Spaulding theory (e.g., see Holley). In 
1977, graphologists claimed to have detected simi¬ 
larities between the handwriting of Spaulding and 
of one of the scribes who transcribed some of the 
Book of Mormon from Joseph Smith’s dictation. 
After considerable media attention and further 
scrutiny, anti-Mormon spokespersons acknowl¬ 
edged that they had been too hasty. The handwrit¬ 
ing evidence did not support a connection between 
Solomon Spaulding and Joseph Smith. 
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SPIRIT 

The existence of both good and evil spirit beings is 
a prominent doctrine in LDS theology. Spirits are 
intelligent, self-existent, organized matter and are 
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in New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania until his 
death near Pittsburgh in 1816. About 1812 he 
wrote Manuscript Found, which he attempted to 
publish to relieve pressing debts. 

There are similarities in the explanation for 
the origins of both Manuscript Found and the 
Book of Mormon. The introduction to the Spauld¬ 
ing work claims that its author was walking near 
Conneaut, Ohio (about 150 miles west of the place 
in New York where Joseph Smith obtained the 
gold plates), when he discovered an inscribed, flat 
stone. This he raised with a lever, uncovering a 
cave in which lay a stone box containing twenty- 
eight rolls of parchment. The writing was in Latin. 
The story is primarily a secular one, having virtu¬ 
ally no religious content. A character in the novel 
possessed a seerstone, similar to objects used by 
Joseph Smith. However, none of the many names 
found in either volume matches any of those in the 
other, nor is there the remotest similarity in liter¬ 
ary styles. 

The first to assert that a direct connection ex¬ 
isted between the Book of Mormon and Manu¬ 
script Found was Doctor Philastus Hurlbut, who 
was excommunicated from the Church in June 
1833. Desiring to discredit his former coreligion¬ 
ists, Hurlbut set out in the ensuing months to re¬ 
fute Joseph Smith’s claims for the origins of the 
Book of Mormon. He interviewed members of 
Spaulding’s family, who swore that there were pre¬ 
cise similarities between Spaulding’s work and the 
Book of Mormon. He also located the neglected 
manuscript, but must have been disappointed to 
discover that it had no demonstrable connection 
with the Book of Mormon. 

In 1834, Hurlbut was involved with Eber D. 
Howe in preparing a significant anti-Mormon pub¬ 
lication, Mormonism Unvailed. Its final chapter 
dealt with the Spaulding theory of the origin of the 
Book of Mormon. Howe admitted in the book that 
the only document known to have been authored 
by Spaulding had been found, but he asserted that 
this was not Manuscript Found. The title penciled 
on the brown paper cover was Manuscript Story —- 
Conneaut Creek. Howe speculated that Spaulding 
must have composed another manuscript that 
served as the source of the Book of Mormon, but 
no additional writings of Spaulding have ever sur¬ 
faced. By the 1840s, the so-called Spaulding theory 
had become the main anti-Mormon explanation for 
the Book of Mormon. 

Spaulding’s manuscript, lost for forty-five 


years, was among items shipped from the office of 
the Ohio Painesville Telegraph, owned by Eber D. 
Howe, when that office was purchased in 1839 by 
L. L. Rice, who subsequently moved to Honolulu. 
Rice discovered the manuscript in 1884 while 
searching his collection for abolitionist materials 
for his friend James H. Fairchild, president of 
Oberlin College. Believers in the Book of Mormon 
felt vindicated by this discovery, and they pub¬ 
lished Spaulding’s work to show the world it was 
not the source for the Book of Mormon. 

Since 1946, no serious student of Mormonism 
has given the Spaulding Manuscript theory much 
credibility. In that year, Fawn Brodie published 
No Man Knows My History. This biography of Jo¬ 
seph Smith, hostile to his prophetic claims, dis¬ 
missed the idea of any connection between Spauld¬ 
ing and Smith or their writings. Rigdon first met 
Joseph Smith in December 1830 after the Book of 
Mormon was published. 

Nevertheless, some have continued to pro¬ 
mote the Spaulding theory (e.g., see Holley). In 
1977, graphologists claimed to have detected simi¬ 
larities between the handwriting of Spaulding and 
of one of the scribes who transcribed some of the 
Book of Mormon from Joseph Smith’s dictation. 
After considerable media attention and further 
scrutiny, anti-Mormon spokespersons acknowl¬ 
edged that they had been too hasty. The handwrit¬ 
ing evidence did not support a connection between 
Solomon Spaulding and Joseph Smith. 
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SPIRIT 

The existence of both good and evil spirit beings is 
a prominent doctrine in LDS theology. Spirits are 
intelligent, self-existent, organized matter and are 
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governed by eternal laws. Moreover, all living 
things had a pre-earthly spirit existence. LDS un¬ 
derstanding on this subject is formulated by bibli¬ 
cal and latter-day scripture and the teachings of 
latter-day prophets. 

Latter-day revelation declares that “all spirit 
is matter, but it is more fine or pure” than the 
physical materials of earth life (D&C 131:7-8). The 
Prophet Joseph smith explained: 

A very material difference [exists] between the 
body and the spirit; the body is supposed to be or¬ 
ganized matter, and the spirit, by many, is thought 
to be immaterial, without substance. With this lat¬ 
ter statement we should beg leave to differ, and 
state the spirit is a substance; that it is material, but 
that it is more pure, elastic and refined matter than 
the body; that it existed before the body, can exist 
in the body; and will exist separate from the body, 
when the body will be mouldering in the dust; and 
will in the resurrection, be again united with it 
[TP/S, p. 207], 

Although the Lord has revealed much in an¬ 
cient and latter-day scripture about spirit matter 
and spirit beings, many unknowns remain, espe¬ 
cially the full meaning of such terms as 
“intelligence,” “light,” and “truth,” which are 
used in the revelations in association with the word 
“spirit.” Spirit matter is identified with intelli¬ 
gence or the light of truth (D&C 93:29). Joseph 
Smith taught that elements were not created or 
made, but can be organized into a spirit being. 
This spirit, intelligence, or light has always ex¬ 
isted, being coeternal with God. It can act and be 
acted upon; it can be organized, but it cannot be 
destroyed. Spirits exist upon a self-existent princi¬ 
ple, and “all . . . spirits that God ever sent into the 
world are susceptible of enlargement” (TP/S, pp. 
351-54), meaning that they are capable of intellec¬ 
tual growth and maturation and that “there is 
never a time when the spirit is too old to approach 
God” (7’P/S, p. 191). 

It is LDS doctrine that human spirits are the 
literal offspring of perfected, exalted parents, a 
Father and a mother in heaven (cf. Num. 16:22; 
Heb. 12:9). God instituted a plan of salvation 
whereby his spirit children could advance and be¬ 
come like him (see council in heaven). Paul said 
that the human family is God’s offspring (Acts 
17:29). All men and women lived as personal, indi¬ 
vidual spirit children with God in a PREMORTAL 
LIFE before they were born into physical bodies. 
Likewise, one’s personal, individual spirit exis¬ 


tence extends beyond the death of the mortal 
body. 

Jesus Christ was the firstborn of all God’s 
spirit children and is thus the elder brother of the 
rest of mankind (see jesus Christ: firstborn in 
the spirit). Because of the faith of the brother 
of jared (c. 2200 B.C.), he was permitted to see 
the Lord’s premortal spirit body. The Lord ex¬ 
plained to him, “Seest thou that ye are created 
after mine own image? Yea, even all men were cre¬ 
ated in the beginning after mine own image. Be¬ 
hold, this body, which ye now behold, is the body 
of my spirit; . . . and even as I appear unto thee to 
be in the spirit will I appear unto my people in the 
flesh” (Ether 3:15-16). Since spirits are the off¬ 
spring of Heavenly Parents, they are in that image 
and likeness, both male and female (Gen. 1:26-27; 
Moses 3:4-7; Abr. 3:18-23). 

Enoch was shown a vision of the spirits of all 
men and women who had lived or who would yet 
live on the earth and who were first created as spir¬ 
its in heaven (Moses 6:28; 7:38-40, 57). Abraham 
also saw the premortal spirits of mankind and 
noted that they varied in intelligence and obedi¬ 
ence (Abr. 3:18-19). Among these were many 
noble and great ones whom God said he would 
make rulers and leaders in his kingdom. Abraham 
was told that he was one of these and was chosen 
before he was born (Abr. 3:22-23). Many were 
foreordained to perform certain tasks when upon 
the earth (see foreordination). In the premortal 
state, spirits received their first lessons in the gos¬ 
pel and the work of God that they would do on the 
earth (D&G 138:55-56; cf. Jer. 1:5; Eph. 1:3-4; 
Titus 1:2). Many of these spirit beings were called 
and prepared from the foundation of the world 
because of their faith and good works, to bear the 
priesthood and teach the gospel and the command¬ 
ments of God in mortality (Alma 13:1-6). 

Inherent in the makeup of their intelligent 
nature, spirits have AGENCY and are able to make 
choices. The scriptures teach that spirits are capa¬ 
ble of all the emotions, passions, and intellectual 
experiences exhibited by mortals, including love, 
anger, hate, envy, knowledge, obedience, rebel¬ 
lion, jealousy, repentance, loyalty, activity, 
thought, and comprehension. Using their agency, 
some of God’s children rebelled in the premortal 
life, and WAR IN heaven ensued. The rebellious 
spirits followed Lucifer and with him were cast 
down to the earth and became devils or evil spirits, 
never to receive physical bodies on earth (Moses 
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4:1-4; D&C 76:25-27; cf. Rev. 12:4, 7-9; D&C 
29:36). Satan and his followers remain spirit beings 
made in the image of God but are still rebellious 
and evil. They are desirous of having a mortal 
body. The Prophet Joseph Smith explained, “The 
great principle of happiness consists in having a 
body. The devil has no body, and herein is his pun¬ 
ishment. He is pleased when he can obtain the 
tabernacle of man, and when cast out by the Savior 
he asked to go into the herd of swine, showing that 
he would prefer a swine’s body to having none” 
(TPJS, p. 181; cf. pp. 297-98). 

Latter-day revelation has not identified or 
clarified the nature of seraphim or cherubim men¬ 
tioned in the Bible (Gen. 3:24; Isa. 6:2) and 
whether these are spirit beings or merely symbolic 
representations. Some spirits are messengers of 
the Lord and minister to mortals (Heb. 1:14; D&C 
129), hut spirit ministrants cannot perform all the 
functions of those angels who have resurrected 
bodies (TPJS, pp. 191, 325). 

A spirit being who has never entered mortal¬ 
ity is in an “unembodied” state. A spirit with a 
mortal body is in an “embodied” state and the 
body and spirit constitute the SOUL (D&C 88:15). 
Death is the separation of the mortal, physical 
body from the spirit (James 2:26), after which the 
spirit lives in a “disembodied” state in the post¬ 
mortal spirit world, while the mortal, physical 
body, without life, decays in the grave. In the post¬ 
mortal world, the spirit awaits being “reembodied” 
in the RESURRECTION, which is the reuniting of the 
spirit and the body, never to be separated (Alma 
11:44-45). Every person in the mortal world has 
come from the spirit world, and all will eventually 
die and then be resurrected. 

Latter-day revelation teaches that God the 
Father and Jesus Christ are resurrected, exalted 
beings, meaning that they have glorified bodies of 
flesh and bones (D&C 130:22). Man exists that he 
“might have joy” (2 Ne. 2:25), and the revelations 
teach that a fulness of joy can be experienced only 
in the resurrected state—with the spirit and the 
body inseparably united (D&C 93:33-34). There¬ 
fore, existence as a spirit alone in either the pre¬ 
mortal or postmortal spirit world has its limita¬ 
tions. Departed spirits who know the plan of God 
and the value of a physical body are anxious to be 
resurrected (D&C 45:17; 138:50). Because they 
rejected God’s plan of salvation, Lucifer and his 
followers have been denied forever the privilege of 
having a physical body and thus are limited or cur¬ 


tailed in their progress. The Lord declared, 
“Where I am they cannot come, for they have no 
power” (D&C 29:29). 

The spirit creation pertains not to the human 
family alone but to all living things. Latter-day 
scriptures teach that the human spirit is in the like¬ 
ness of that which is physical, as was demonstrated 
in the case of the spirit of Jesus Christ, who ap¬ 
peared to the brother of Jared, noted above. Thus, 
“the spirit of man [is] in the likeness of his person, 
as also the spirit of the beast, and every other crea¬ 
ture which God has created” (D&C 77:2; see also 
ANIMALS). Moses wrote that every plant of the 
field, every herb, indeed every thing, was created 
“in heaven” before it was naturally upon the face of 
the earth (Moses 3:5-7). 

[See also First Estate; Hell; Spirit Body; Spirit 
Prison. ] 
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SPIRIT BODY 

Latter-day Saints believe that each person was 
born in PREMORTAL life as a spirit son or daugh¬ 
ter of God. The spirit joins with a physical body in 
the process of birth on the earth. At death the 
spirit and the body separate until they reunite in 
the resurrection. Spirits are capable of intel¬ 
lectual advancement, love, hate, happiness, sor¬ 
row, obedience, disobedience, memory, and other 
personal characteristics. Latter-day Saints believe 
that “all spirit is matter,” but this matter is so fine 
that it cannot be discerned by mortal eyes (D&C 
131: 7-8). 

The DOCTRINE AND covenants explains that 
“the spirit of man [is] in the likeness of his person. 
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4:1-4; D&C 76:25-27; cf. Rev. 12:4, 7-9; D&C 
29:36). Satan and his followers remain spirit beings 
made in the image of God but are still rebellious 
and evil. They are desirous of having a mortal 
body. The Prophet Joseph Smith explained, “The 
great principle of happiness consists in having a 
body. The devil has no body, and herein is his pun¬ 
ishment. He is pleased when he can obtain the 
tabernacle of man, and when cast out by the Savior 
he asked to go into the herd of swine, showing that 
he would prefer a swine’s body to having none” 
(TPJS, p. 181; cf. pp. 297-98). 

Latter-day revelation has not identified or 
clarified the nature of seraphim or cherubim men¬ 
tioned in the Bible (Gen. 3:24; Isa. 6:2) and 
whether these are spirit beings or merely symbolic 
representations. Some spirits are messengers of 
the Lord and minister to mortals (Heb. 1:14; D&C 
129), hut spirit ministrants cannot perform all the 
functions of those angels who have resurrected 
bodies (TPJS, pp. 191, 325). 

A spirit being who has never entered mortal¬ 
ity is in an “unembodied” state. A spirit with a 
mortal body is in an “embodied” state and the 
body and spirit constitute the SOUL (D&C 88:15). 
Death is the separation of the mortal, physical 
body from the spirit (James 2:26), after which the 
spirit lives in a “disembodied” state in the post¬ 
mortal spirit world, while the mortal, physical 
body, without life, decays in the grave. In the post¬ 
mortal world, the spirit awaits being “reembodied” 
in the RESURRECTION, which is the reuniting of the 
spirit and the body, never to be separated (Alma 
11:44-45). Every person in the mortal world has 
come from the spirit world, and all will eventually 
die and then be resurrected. 

Latter-day revelation teaches that God the 
Father and Jesus Christ are resurrected, exalted 
beings, meaning that they have glorified bodies of 
flesh and bones (D&C 130:22). Man exists that he 
“might have joy” (2 Ne. 2:25), and the revelations 
teach that a fulness of joy can be experienced only 
in the resurrected state—with the spirit and the 
body inseparably united (D&C 93:33-34). There¬ 
fore, existence as a spirit alone in either the pre¬ 
mortal or postmortal spirit world has its limita¬ 
tions. Departed spirits who know the plan of God 
and the value of a physical body are anxious to be 
resurrected (D&C 45:17; 138:50). Because they 
rejected God’s plan of salvation, Lucifer and his 
followers have been denied forever the privilege of 
having a physical body and thus are limited or cur¬ 


tailed in their progress. The Lord declared, 
“Where I am they cannot come, for they have no 
power” (D&C 29:29). 

The spirit creation pertains not to the human 
family alone but to all living things. Latter-day 
scriptures teach that the human spirit is in the like¬ 
ness of that which is physical, as was demonstrated 
in the case of the spirit of Jesus Christ, who ap¬ 
peared to the brother of Jared, noted above. Thus, 
“the spirit of man [is] in the likeness of his person, 
as also the spirit of the beast, and every other crea¬ 
ture which God has created” (D&C 77:2; see also 
ANIMALS). Moses wrote that every plant of the 
field, every herb, indeed every thing, was created 
“in heaven” before it was naturally upon the face of 
the earth (Moses 3:5-7). 

[See also First Estate; Hell; Spirit Body; Spirit 
Prison. ] 
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SPIRIT BODY 

Latter-day Saints believe that each person was 
born in PREMORTAL life as a spirit son or daugh¬ 
ter of God. The spirit joins with a physical body in 
the process of birth on the earth. At death the 
spirit and the body separate until they reunite in 
the resurrection. Spirits are capable of intel¬ 
lectual advancement, love, hate, happiness, sor¬ 
row, obedience, disobedience, memory, and other 
personal characteristics. Latter-day Saints believe 
that “all spirit is matter,” but this matter is so fine 
that it cannot be discerned by mortal eyes (D&C 
131: 7-8). 

The DOCTRINE AND covenants explains that 
“the spirit of man [is] in the likeness of his person. 
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as also the spirit of the beast; and every other crea¬ 
ture which God has created” (D&C 77:2). That 
spirit bodies resemble physical bodies is demon¬ 
strated in the account of the premortal Jesus visit¬ 
ing the brother of jared many centuries before 
Jesus’ birth (Ether 3:9-16). On this occasion, the 
Lord revealed his spirit body and said, “this body, 
which ye now behold, is the body of my spirit; 
. . . and even as I appear unto thee to be in the 
spirit will I appear unto my people in the flesh” 
(3:16). 

According to Latter-day Saint doctrine, the 
spirit (sometimes called the soul) does not die 
(Alma 42:9; cf. James 2:26). However, a spirit, 
though immortal, cannot have a lulness ol joy with¬ 
out being inseparably connected to a resurrected 
physical body (D&C 93:33-34; 138:50). For ad¬ 
ditional references see Job 32:8; Hebrews 12:9; 
1 Nephi 11:11; Abraham 3:18-23. 

WILSON K. ANDERSEN 


SPIRIT OF GOD 

See: Light of Christ 


SPIRIT PRISON 

In Latter-day Saint doctrine the “spirit prison” is 
both a condition and a place within the postearthly 
spirit world. One “imprisons” himself or herself 
through unbelief or through willful disobedience of 
God. In such circumstances, one’s opportunities in 
the afterlife will be limited. Those who willfully 
rebel against the light and truth of the gospel and 
do not repent remain in this condition of imprison¬ 
ment and suffer SPIRITUAL DEATH, which is a con¬ 
dition of hell (Alma 12:16-18; D&C 76:36-37). 
Furthermore, since a fulness of joy is not possible 
without the resurrected body, the waiting in the 
spirit world for the RESURRECTION is a type of im¬ 
prisonment (D&C 45:17; 93:33-34; 138:16, 17, 
50). However, through the atonement of Jesus 
Christ all have a promise of resurrection, and thus 
of eventual release from this type of spirit prison, 
although the unrepentant will still be imprisoned 
by their unbelief (see damnation). 

Another more far-reaching definition of “spirit 
prison” is hell. In this sense, spirit prison is a 
temporary abode in the spirit world of those who 


either were untaught and unrighteous, or were 
disobedient to the gospel while in mortal life (cf. 
Alma 40:11-14; D&C 138:32). 

As part of his redemptive mission, Jesus 
Christ visited the spirit world during the interlude 
between his own death and resurrection, and 
“from among the righteous, he organized his forces 
and appointed messengers, clothed with power 
and authority, and commissioned them to go forth 
and carry the light of the gospel to them that were 
in darkness”—in other words, to the spirits in 
prison (D&C 138:30; cf. 1 Pet. 3:18-20; 4:6). Thus, 
the gulf between paradise and hell that is spoken of 
in Jesus’ parable of the rich man and Lazarus (Luke 
16:19—31) was bridged by the Savior’s ministry in 
the spirit world. This bridging allows interaction 
among the righteous and wicked spirits to the ex¬ 
tent that the faithful present the gospel to “those 
who had died in their sins, without a knowledge of 
the truth, or in transgression, having rejected the 
prophets’ (D&C 138:32). Latter-day Saints believe 
that preaching the gospel in the spirit world con¬ 
tinues today and will continue until every soul who 
wishes to do so and repents properly will be re¬ 
leased from such imprisonment. 

Repentance of imprisoned spirits opens the 
doors of the prison, enabling them to loose them¬ 
selves from the spiritual darkness of unbelief, igno¬ 
rance, and sin. As they accept the gospel of Jesus 
Christ and cast off their sins, the repentant are able 
to break the chains of hell and dwell with the right¬ 
eous in paradise. 

[See also Salvation of the Dead.] 
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SPIRIT OF PROPHECY 

Spirit of prophecy is equated in Revelation 19:10 
with “the testimony of Jesus.” For members of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, having 
a testimony of jesus Christ means receiving 
personal spiritual assurance through revelation 
by the holy GHOST that Jesus is the literal Son of 
God, the creator of the world, and that through his 
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atonement all people will be resurrected and live 
forever. 

According to the Prophet Joseph smith, the 
spirit of prophecy is vital to the principles of salva¬ 
tion, revelation, and the teaching and ministering 
of the gospel. Each person must receive a testi¬ 
mony of Christ in order to attain salvation and 
eternal life with him ( TPJS , p. 160). Since the 
gospel is to be taught to everyone, it follows that all 
people of every race and gender can experience 
the spirit of prophecy. Moreover, in the words of 
Joseph Smith, “God in his superior wisdom, has 
always given his Saints, wherever he had any on 
the earth, the same spirit, and that spirit, as John 
says, is the true spirit of prophecy, which is the 
testimony of Jesus” (TPJS, p. 300). 

It is through the spirit of prophecy that God’s 
continuing revelations are brought to the people of 
the earth, not only through his ordained prophets 
but also through all those who have received a tes¬ 
timony of Christ. The gospel cannot be taught on 
the earth without the spirit of prophecy or a testi¬ 
mony of Christ, because it is only through testi¬ 
mony received by revelation that Christ’s teach¬ 
ings are validated in the heart and mind of the 
person taught. One who preaches the gospel and 
denies the spirit of prophecy is, according to Jo¬ 
seph Smith, an “imposter” (TPJS, p. 269). 

While only one person (the president OF 
the church) may exercise all the keys of the 
priesthood of God at one time on the earth and 
receive revelation for the whole Church, the un¬ 
derlying principle of the spirit of prophecy is that 
all saints who receive a testimony of Christ are 
PROPHETS in the limited sense that they may re¬ 
ceive revelation and inspiration for themselves 
(TPJS, p. 119). This same idea is implicit in Moses’ 
response to Joshua: “Would God that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets, and that the Lord would 
put his spirit upon them!” (Num. 11:29). 

LOUISE PLUMMER 


SPIRITUAL DEATH 

Spiritual death is the condition of one who is spiri¬ 
tually cut off, temporarily or permanently, from 
the presence of God. LDS scriptures speak of 
two spiritual deaths, and the concept manifests it¬ 
self in many ways. 

The first type of spiritual death is the actual 
separation from God that automatically comes 


upon all born into mortality as a consequence of 
the fall OF adam. All mortals will be redeemed 
from this death, as well as from physical death, 
through Christ’s atonement and resurrection 
(1 Cor. 15:21-23; 2 Ne. 9:10-15; Hel. 14:15-19; 
D&C 29:41), to be brought back into God’s pres¬ 
ence to stand before him. 

The second spiritual death will be finalized on 
the day of JUDGMENT for those who have not re¬ 
pented (Rev. 2:11; 20:6-15; Alma 12:16-36). It is 
the result of a lifetime of choices. For those who 
ultimately lose the inclination or ability to repent, 
or commit unpardonable sin, it becomes perdition 
(2 Pet. 3:7; Alma 34:35; 40:25-26) or “banishment 
from the presence of God and from his light and 
truth forever” (DS 2:216-30). This does not extin¬ 
guish the spirit of man, however, for it is eternal 
(see Alma 12:18; 42:9). The Savior’s atonement 
gives all mankind the opportunity to avoid the sec¬ 
ond spiritual death and gain immortality and 

ETERNAL LIFE. 

The spiritually “dead” may be grouped into 
several types and categories. For example, Satan 
and the spirits who joined him during the war in 
heaven are eternally spiritually dead (D&C 29:36- 
39; 76:25-29). They are sons of perdition (see 2 
Ne. 9:8-9). Mortals who sin “unto death” (D&C 
64:7) by denying the Son after the Father has re¬ 
vealed him will join “the only ones on whom the 
second death shall have any power” (D&C 76: 
30—38). In yet another sense, all people on earth 
over the age of accountability are to a certain 
extent spiritually dead, depending on their present 
state of REPENTANCE and their degree of sensitiv¬ 
ity to the light of Christ and to the holy 
ghost. 

Buddhism, Islam, Christianity, Judaism, and 
most other religions believe in some form of life 
after death, judgment, and ultimate punishment 
for the unrepentant. For example, the ancient 
Egyptians believed that the hard-hearted would 
die a second death by being devoured by the 
Chaos monster (Keel, pp. 72-73). Major differ¬ 
ences between the Mormon concept of spiritual 
death and those of others center on the 
atonement OF JESUS Christ. The only perma¬ 
nent spiritual death is that which individuals bring 
upon themselves by refusing to repent of their 
sins, having denied the Holy Spirit after having 
received it, and having denied the Only Begotten 
Son of the Father, having crucified him unto them¬ 
selves (D&C 76:35). 
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SPIRIT WORLD 

The spirit world is the habitation of spirits. The 
earth itself and the living things on the earth have 
spirit counterparts that existed before the physical 
creation, and a living soul consists of a spirit body 
united with a physical body. This spirit existence, 
where living things are composed of organized, 
refined spirit matter, extends beyond the human 
family and includes animals and plants. Little is 
revealed about plant spirits beyond the fact that all 
living things, including plants, were created as 
spirits before they were created with physical bod¬ 
ies (Moses 3:5, 9). However, latter-day revelation 
indicates that human and animal spirits are living, 
active, intelligent beings and that spirits do not 
need physical bodies for existence (see spirit). 
Since spirits exist before mortality, as well as after¬ 
ward, there is both a premortal and a postmortal 
spirit world. 

The premortal spirit existence, for mankind at 
least, was “in heaven,” in the kingdom where God 
lives. Explaining this phase of the Creation, the 
Lord said, “I, the Lord God, created all things, of 
which I have spoken, spiritually, before they were 
naturally upon the face of the earth, ... for in 
heaven created I them” (Moses 3:5). 

More detail is known about the place and con¬ 
ditions of departed spirits—the postmortal spirit 
world—than about the premortal. Concerning the 
postmortal place of human spirits, alma 2 sought an 
answer to the question “What becometh of the 
souls of men from this time of death to the time 
appointed for the resurrection?” (Alma 40:7). It 
was revealed to him by an angel that at the death of 
the body “the spirits of all men, whether they be 
good or evil, are taken home to that God who gave 
them life” (Alma 40:11). They are then assigned to 
a place of paradise or a place of hell and “outer 


darkness,” depending on the manner of their mor¬ 
tal life (Alma 40:12-14). 

President Joseph F. smith discussed this sub¬ 
ject further: 

The spirits of all men, as soon as they depart 
from this mortal body, whether they are good or 
evil, . . . are taken home to that God who gave them 
life, where there is a separation, a partial judgment, 
and the spirits of those who are righteous are re¬ 
ceived into a state of happiness which is called para¬ 
dise, a state of rest, a state of peace, where they 
expand in wisdom, where they have respite from all 
their troubles, and where care and sorrow do not 
annoy. The wicked, on the contrary, have no part 
nor portion in the Spirit of the Lord, and they are 
cast into outer darkness, being led captive, because 
of their own iniquity, by the evil one. And in this 
space between death and the resurrection of the 
body, the two classes of souls remain, in happiness 
or in misery, until the time which is appointed of 
God that the dead shall come forth and be reunited 
both spirit and body, and be brought to stand before 
God, and be judged according to their works. This 
is the final judgment [p. 448]. 

President Brigham YOUNG declared: 

When you lay down this tabernacle, where are you 
going? Into the spiritual world . . . Where is the 
spirit world? It is right here. Do the good and evil 
spirits go together? Yes they do. . . . Do they go 
beyond the boundaries of the organized earth? No, 
they do not. . . . Can you see it with your natural 
eyes? No. Can you see spirits in this room? No. 
Suppose the Lord should touch your eyes that 
you might see, could you then see the spirits? 
Yes, as plainly as you now see bodies [Widtsoe, 
pp. 376-77], 

The postmortal spirit world is an actual place 
where spirits reside and “where they converse to¬ 
gether the same as we do on the earth” ( TPJS , p. 
353). “Life and work and activity all continue in the 
spirit world. Men have the same talents and intelli¬ 
gence there which they had in this life. They pos¬ 
sess the same attitudes, inclinations, and feelings 
there which they had in this life” (MD, p. 762). 

The postmortal spirit world is a place of con¬ 
tinued preparation and learning. In this sense, it is 
an extension of mortality. Those who have died 
without an opportunity to hear the gospel of Jesus 
Christ will have opportunity to hear and accept it 
in the spirit world. “The great work in the world of 
spirits is the preaching of the gospel to those who 
are imprisoned by sin and false traditions” (MD, p. 
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SPIRIT WORLD 

The spirit world is the habitation of spirits. The 
earth itself and the living things on the earth have 
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creation, and a living soul consists of a spirit body 
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ward, there is both a premortal and a postmortal 
spirit world. 
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souls of men from this time of death to the time 
appointed for the resurrection?” (Alma 40:7). It 
was revealed to him by an angel that at the death of 
the body “the spirits of all men, whether they be 
good or evil, are taken home to that God who gave 
them life” (Alma 40:11). They are then assigned to 
a place of paradise or a place of hell and “outer 


darkness,” depending on the manner of their mor¬ 
tal life (Alma 40:12-14). 

President Joseph F. smith discussed this sub¬ 
ject further: 

The spirits of all men, as soon as they depart 
from this mortal body, whether they are good or 
evil, . . . are taken home to that God who gave them 
life, where there is a separation, a partial judgment, 
and the spirits of those who are righteous are re¬ 
ceived into a state of happiness which is called para¬ 
dise, a state of rest, a state of peace, where they 
expand in wisdom, where they have respite from all 
their troubles, and where care and sorrow do not 
annoy. The wicked, on the contrary, have no part 
nor portion in the Spirit of the Lord, and they are 
cast into outer darkness, being led captive, because 
of their own iniquity, by the evil one. And in this 
space between death and the resurrection of the 
body, the two classes of souls remain, in happiness 
or in misery, until the time which is appointed of 
God that the dead shall come forth and be reunited 
both spirit and body, and be brought to stand before 
God, and be judged according to their works. This 
is the final judgment [p. 448]. 

President Brigham YOUNG declared: 

When you lay down this tabernacle, where are you 
going? Into the spiritual world . . . Where is the 
spirit world? It is right here. Do the good and evil 
spirits go together? Yes they do. . . . Do they go 
beyond the boundaries of the organized earth? No, 
they do not. . . . Can you see it with your natural 
eyes? No. Can you see spirits in this room? No. 
Suppose the Lord should touch your eyes that 
you might see, could you then see the spirits? 
Yes, as plainly as you now see bodies [Widtsoe, 
pp. 376-77], 

The postmortal spirit world is an actual place 
where spirits reside and “where they converse to¬ 
gether the same as we do on the earth” ( TPJS , p. 
353). “Life and work and activity all continue in the 
spirit world. Men have the same talents and intelli¬ 
gence there which they had in this life. They pos¬ 
sess the same attitudes, inclinations, and feelings 
there which they had in this life” (MD, p. 762). 

The postmortal spirit world is a place of con¬ 
tinued preparation and learning. In this sense, it is 
an extension of mortality. Those who have died 
without an opportunity to hear the gospel of Jesus 
Christ will have opportunity to hear and accept it 
in the spirit world. “The great work in the world of 
spirits is the preaching of the gospel to those who 
are imprisoned by sin and false traditions” (MD, p. 
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762). The faithful elders and sisters who depart this 
life “continue their labors in the preaching of the 
gospel of repentance and redemption . . . Among 
those who are in darkness” (D&C 138:57; Smith, 
p. 461; see also salvation of the dead). 

Bruce R. McConkie explained, “Until the 
death of Christ these two spirit abodes [paradise 
and hell] were separated by a great gulf, with the 
intermingling of their respective inhabitants 
strictly forbidden (Luke 16:19-31). After our Lord 
bridged the gulf between the two (1 Pet. 3:18-21; 
Moses 7:37-39), the affairs of his kingdom in the 
spirit world were so arranged that righteous spirits 
began teaching the gospel to wicked ones” (MD, 
p. 762). 

An important LDS doctrine states that Jesus 
Christ inaugurated the preaching of the gospel and 
organized a mission in the spirit world during his 
ministry there between his death and resurrection. 
This is the substance of a revelation recorded as 
Doctrine and Covenants section 138. Since Jesus’ 
visit there, the gospel has been taught vigorously 
in the spirit world (see SPIRIT prison). 

The relative conditions and state of mind in 
the two spheres of the postmortal spirit world are 
described by the Prophet Joseph Smith: “The spir¬ 
its of the just are exalted to a greater and more 
glorious work; hence they are blessed in their de¬ 
parture to the world of spirits. Enveloped in flam¬ 
ing fire, they are not far from us, and know and 
understand our thoughts, feelings, and motions, 
and are often pained therewith” ( TPJS , p. 326). On 
the other hand, “The great misery of departed 
spirits in the world of spirits, where they go after 
death, is to know that they come short of the glory 
that others enjoy and that they might have enjoyed 
themselves, and they are their own accusers” 
(TPJS, pp. 310-11). 

A statement regarding conditions in the spirit 
world among the righteous was given in 1856 by 
Jedediah M. Grant, a member of the First Presi¬ 
dency. He had related to President Heber C. 
KIMBALL a vision he had had of the spirit world, 
which President Kimball subsequently discussed 
at Grant’s funeral a few days later on December 4, 
1856. Although an unofficial statement, it repre¬ 
sents concepts generally held by Latter-day Saints. 
A summary follows: Jedediah Grant saw the right¬ 
eous gathered together in the spirit world; there 
were no wicked spirits among them. There were 
order, government, and organization. Among the 
righteous there was no disorder, darkness, or con¬ 


fusion. They were organized into families, and 
there was “perfect harmony.” He saw his wife, 
with whom he conversed, and many other persons 
whom he knew. There was “a deficiency in some” 
families, because some individuals “had not hon¬ 
ored their calling” on earth and therefore were not 
“permitted to . . . dwell together.” The buildings 
were exceptionally attractive, far exceeding in 
beauty his opinion of Solomon’s temple. Gardens 
were more beautiful than any he had seen on 
earth, with “flowers of numerous kinds.” After 
experiencing “the beauty and glory of the spirit 
world” among the righteous spirits, he regretted 
having to return to his body in mortality (JD 
4:135-36). 

Since all who have possessed a body in mortal¬ 
ity will be resurrected, a time will ultimately come 
when the postmortal spirit world pertaining to this 
earth will cease to exist as the earth will become 
the celestial home for resurrected beings (MD, p. 
762). 
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SPORTS 

The LDS Church was a pioneer among religious 
faiths in promoting physical activity, sports, and 
recreation for members (Parkin, p. 67). Joseph 
SMITH, the first Prophet of the Church, enjoyed 
and excelled in running, wrestling, jumping, and 
playing ball. Brigham young, his successor, 
taught that recreation (including sports) is a spiri¬ 
tual activity that develops not only the body but 
also the mind and the spirit. He encouraged the 
building of recreation halls in conjunction with 
chapels for worship (Parkin, p. 15). These halls, 
later called cultural halls, are still part of a meet¬ 
inghouse and are used extensively for sports, rec¬ 
reational, and cultural activities. 

During the early years of the Church, partici¬ 
pation in sports was informal. But gradually pro¬ 
grams became well structured. In 1904 in Salt 
Lake City, one of the earliest leagues for “outdoor 
activities and friendly competition” was organized 
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Basketball at Brigham Young Academy was originally a 
women’s sport. This team in 1900 won the champion¬ 
ship. The Church encourages members to live a well- 
rounded life, including the development of physical 
skills and a healthy body. From the Brigham Young Uni¬ 
versity Centennial Collection. 


(Strong, p. 101-102). In 1904 and for a few years 
thereafter, an annual field day that included a vari¬ 
ety of athletic activities was held in the Salt Lake 
Valley. The first formal basketball league for boys 
was started in Salt Lake City in 1908. During the 
decade 1910-1920, competition in baseball and 
basketball spread from the Salt Lake Valley to 
many other LDS settlements. 

The completion of the Deseret Gymnasium in 
1910, near the Salt Lake Temple, made it apparent 
that Church leaders continued to encourage physi¬ 
cal activity and sports. The facility included a gym¬ 
nasium, a swimming pool, bowling lanes, tennis 
courts, and dressing rooms. It accommodated 
sports and exercise activities for both men and 
women ( Deseret Evening News, Sept. 20, 1910, 
p. 5). By 1922, gym membership exceeded four 
thousand. 

The 1911 June CONFERENCE sessions for ac¬ 
tivity leaders of individual wards (congregations) 
focused on volleyball, wrestling, fencing, swim¬ 
ming, gymnastics, running, jumping, vaulting, and 
baseball (IE 14 [June 1911]:751-52). In 1922 
Church leaders issued formal guidelines for recrea¬ 
tion and sports. “The recreation program under 
the direction of the MIA [a Church program that 
served youth and young adults] must do more than 
provide amusement. Through it we must empha¬ 
size the fundamental ideals and standards of the 


Church. Ours is the opportunity to enrich leisure, 
to spiritualize recreation” ( M.I.A. Activity Man¬ 
ual, p. 5). 

By 1926 team sports such as baseball, basket¬ 
ball, and soccer, and lifelong activities such as 
walking, hiking, camping, tennis, swimming, skat¬ 
ing, and dancing, were being encouraged. At this 
time the need for emphasis on sportsmanship came 
into focus. Quoting Walter Camp, one leader 
counseled, “Play fair, but play hard, win if you can, 
lose if you must, but take a whipping without 
whimpering” ( Recreation Organization and Lead¬ 
ership, pp. 50-51). Leaders taught that the desire 
to win should not be so intense that participants 
could not enjoy the game. 

For two decades following World War II, “all- 
Church” tournaments flourished in sports such as 
basketball, softball, and volleyball, and to a lesser 
degree in tennis, golf, and horseshoes. By 1962 
more than 3,500 basketball teams and 50,000 play¬ 
ers were involved. Teams came to Salt Lake City 
not only from neighboring states but also from as 
far away as Washington, D.C., Canada, and Mex¬ 
ico ( Church News, Feb. 24, 1962, p. 9). 

In 1963 Elder Ezra Taft renson, later to be¬ 
come the thirteenth President of the Church, 
spoke to more than 1,400 participants attending 
the all-Church softball tournament banquet. “This 
is the greatest softball tournament in the world. Its 
purpose is to build men, men of character, men of 
strength, and faith, to build testimonies, to build 
men who love the Lord” ( Church News, Aug. 31, 
1963, p. 4). So popular was all-Church tournament 
competition in the major sports involved that it 
grew to include three divisions of play: juniors 
(ages 16-17), seniors (ages 18-29), and college stu¬ 
dents. Televised finals, devotional meetings, ban¬ 
quets, and other features of highly organized com¬ 
petitive sports became the custom for all-Church 
tournaments. Sportsmanship trophies, superior in 
importance and appearance to championship tro¬ 
phies, became a highlight of the tournaments. 

Worldwide Church growth in the 1960s made 
it impractical to continue these popular tourna¬ 
ments. In 1971 Church leaders announced that 
sports would henceforth be emphasized on a local 
basis and teams would no longer travel to Salt Lake 
City. Where practical, tournaments were to be 
held in various regions of the Church ( New Era 1 
[Sept. 1971]:44—45). This change accommodated 
larger numbers of new members with differing in¬ 
terests in sports appropriate to their cultures. 
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Today LDS meetinghouses continue to have 
large cultural halls that accommodate sports and 
recreation. With more than 15,000 wards in the 
Church in 1990, combined male and female sports 
participation in three selected team sports is esti¬ 
mated to be as follows: basketball, 552,000; soft- 
ball, 690,000; volleyball, 207,000. 

Since the first printed guidelines in 1922, 
Church authorities have continued to provide local 
leaders with instructions that give purpose and di¬ 
rection to Church sports: “Sports programs should 
provide year-round opportunity for involvement 
and should include a wide variety of individual and 
team sports. All who have a desire to participate 
should have the opportunity” ( Physical Fitness , 
Sports, and Recreation Manual, p. 17). President 
David O. mckay aptly summarized the position of 
the Church on sports and play when he taught that 
practicing Mormons work, worship, pray, and play 
(Family Florae Evening Manual, p. iii). 

Since 1977 the coordination and leadership of 
Church sports have been the responsibility of ac¬ 
tivities committees at the ward and stake levels. 
These committees give local leadership to cultural 
arts, socials, service projects, and sports. Regional 
(three to six stakes), multiregional (fifteen to thirty 
stakes), and area sports directors are called as 
needed to organize and supervise tournaments in 
the eighteen designated geographical akeas of the 
worldwide Church. 

The Church also supports a full intercollegiate 
athletic program at Brigham Young University and 
BYU—Hawaii. But beyond intercollegiate athlet- 



“Club Benson,” a basketball team in Peru composed of 
Church members (1988). The Church sponsors and con¬ 
ducts athletic activities among local Church members in 
many team sports, including basketball, softball, and 
volleyball. Photographer: Jed Clark. 


ics, both schools have large intramural programs 
that serve thousands of students. 

The Church promotes both physical and spiri¬ 
tual fitness for all members. Sports for females 
have somewhat paralleled sports for males through 
the years, except that all-Church tournaments for 
women in team sports have never been held. 
Characteristic of the Church sports program from 
the beginning is that there is no practice or play on 
Sunday. 

[See also physical fitness; recreation.] 
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STAKE 

Stakes are an intermediate unit of organization be¬ 
tween Church headquarters and the local WARDS. 
A stake ordinarily comprises between five and 
twelve wards, totaling at least 3,000 members. 
Depending on LDS population density, a stake 
may cover only a small part of one city or include 
many towns or cities spread over hundreds of 
miles. Where there are not sufficient Latter-day 
Saints to organize functioning wards, members 
belong to BRANCHES, which are supervised by 
missions or stakes. The stake is “a miniature 
Church to the Saints in a specific geographic area” 
(Benson, p. 4); the stake presidency is fully 
charged and authorized to implement all the pro¬ 
grams of the Church within the stake boundaries 
and directly supervises the bishops of wards. 
Stake presidents are supervised by AREA presiden¬ 
cies, who report directly to the presiding quorums 
of the Church. For the sake of administrative 
convenience, training and support are provided 
to geographically proximate stakes by regional 
representatives. 
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The Box Elder Tabernacle in Brigham City, Utah (built 
1865-1890, burned in 1896, and rebuilt in 1897 with 
additional spires added). In pioneer Utah, the tabernacle 
and other stake buildings were the religious and social 
center of LDS community life. These outlying stakes 
were viewed symbolically as the “stakes” holding in 
place the tent of God’s covering over the Church. Cour¬ 
tesy Utah State Historical Society. 

The Scriptural Concept of Stakes. When 
the resurrected Jesus visited the Nephites in the 
Western Hemisphere, he taught them the words of 
Isaiah: “Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them 
stretch forth the curtains of thy habitations; spare 
not, lengthen thy cords and strengthen thy stakes 
. . . and make the desolate cities to be inhabited” 
(3 Ne. 22:2-5; cf. Isa. 54:2-3). He promised to re¬ 
veal to them his new covenant of priestly sacrifices 
and ordinances, including those of the temple (3 
Ne. 9:19-20; 10:6-7; WJS , pp. 212-13). The rich 
imagery of Isaiah chapter 54 associates the concept 
of “stake” with the tent pegs that firmly held the 
curtains around the tabernacle that Moses built, 
the central Israelite sanctuary and seat of the Lord. 
In Doctrine and Covenants 101:43-62, this im¬ 
agery is expanded: the stakes of Zion are repre¬ 
sented as twelve thriving olive trees nurtured in 
peace (WJS, p. 415); in the redemption of Zion, 
they will never “be removed” (Isa. 33:20). 

Stakes are gathering places for the Saints, “the 
curtains or the strength of Zion” (D&C 101:21). 


They are established as protected enclaves of spiri¬ 
tual strength and righteousness around the globe, 
symbolically holding the curtains around God’s 
presence in the Church and among his people, in 
preparation for the establishment of the new 
Jerusalem (D&C 115:6; Isa. 4:6) and the rebuild¬ 
ing of the “old” Jerusalem in the Holy Land. 

The portable tabernacle of Moses with its sus¬ 
taining cords and stakes eventually came to rest in 
Shiloh, and was replaced centuries later with the 
construction of the temple of Solomon in Jerusa¬ 
lem. In all ages, “the main object” of the gathering 
of people is to construct a temple, “to build unto 
the Lord an house whereby he [can] reveal unto 
his people the ordinances of his house and glories 
of his kingdom and teach the people the ways of 
salvation” (WJS, p. 212; cf. Benson, p. 4). In the 
modern Church, stake presidents hold the keys to 
issue TEMPLE RECOMMENDS, and stake high 
priests quorums coordinate temple participation to 
strengthen Zion: “Put on thy beautiful garments, 
O daughter of Zion; and strengthen thy stakes and 
enlarge thy borders forever, that thou mayest no 
more be confounded, that the covenants of the 
Eternal Father which he hath made unto thee, O 
house of Israel, may be fulfilled” (Moro. 10:31; cf. 
Isa. 52:1). 

President Ezra Taft Benson listed four pur¬ 
poses that stakes serve in the Church: (1) “to unify 
and perfect the members ... by extending to them 
the Church programs, the ordinances, and gospel 
instruction”; (2) to be models or standards of right¬ 
eousness to the world; (3) to provide a defense 
from error, evil, or calamity; and (4) to be “a refuge 
from the storm” prophesied to come upon the 
earth in the last days (pp. 4-5). 

The Organizational History of Stakes. 
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as the presidency of the stake until Kirtland was 
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were made into more manageable units to give 
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pansions of the responsibilities assigned to stakes. 
Stake conferences are held semiannually, with 
stake presidents responsible for presiding when 
Regional Representatives or General Authorities 
are not present. Other functions formerly per¬ 
formed by General Authorities but now assigned to 
stake presidents include issuing temple recom¬ 
mends, setting apart counselors in the stake presi¬ 
dency and missionaries, ordaining bishops and 
stake patriarchs, and giving special temple recom¬ 
mend clearances. 

Stake officers have primary responsibility for 
training ward priesthood and auxiliary officers. 
Stake presidencies recommend new bishops to the 
General Authorities and, with their high councils, 
train ward bishoprics and quorum leaders. Under 
the direction of the stake presidency and the high 
council, stake auxiliary leaders hold regular leader¬ 
ship meetings to train their counterparts at the 
ward level (see leadership training). Stake 
presidencies and high councils continue to serve as 
the major judicial organization of the Church and 
conduct disciplinary councils for members 
who have committed serious sins. 

New stakes are created when the membership 
of an existing stake becomes too large or when 
Church numbers and leadership strength in a mis¬ 
sion district where a stake has not previously ex¬ 
isted reach a level that justifies its organization 



Interior of the St. George Tabernacle in St. George, 
Utah, built 1863-1875 and regular site oflocal stake con¬ 
ferences, concerts, and community events. Courtesy 
Utah State Historical Society. 


(Kimball, p. 11). This process has accelerated 
greatly since the mid-twentieth century, with 
stakes being organized in many nations. Before 
1840, 11 stakes had been established in Ohio, Mis¬ 
souri, and Illinois. In 1870 there were 12, all lo¬ 
cated in Utah. By 1882 the number had grown to 
27, and by 1940, to 177. The 321 stakes in 1960 
included one in Mexico and 19 in English-speaking 
countries outside the United States. In 1991 there 
were over 1,800 stakes worldwide, with almost 
weekly additions. 

Stake presidents are called by revelation and 
set apart by a General Authority under the direc¬ 
tion of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles. They 
are sustained by the membership of the stake in 
the stake conference following their call. After a 
period of service (often about ten years), they are 
released from their assignment and a replacement 
is selected in the same manner. 

[See also Area, Area Presidency; Bishop, His¬ 
tory of the Office; Organization: Contempo¬ 
rary; Region, Regional Representative; Ward; 
Stake President, Stake Presidency.] 
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by the General Authority assigned by the Quorum 
of Twelve Apostles to preside at that stake’s con¬ 
ference. He typically interviews many MEL- 
CHIZEDEK PRIESTHOOD leaders in the stake and 
then seeks inspiration from God to determine 
whom to call. The General Authority calls the 
stake president and instructs him to nominate two 
counselors who are interviewed and called. These 
three men constitute the stake presidency. They 
serve voluntarily, receiving no financial remunera¬ 
tion from the Church. Counselors to the stake 
president advise and assist him in his responsibili¬ 
ties and counsel with him in decision making. As 
with all officers in the Church, members of the 
stake presidency must be sustained by the vote of 
the members over whom they preside (D&C 
20:65; see common consent). Each stake presi¬ 
dent supervises and is responsible for the progress 
of the Church in his stake, including all Church 
activities, callings, ordinances performed, and 
programs. 

Members of the stake presidency hold the of¬ 
fice of HIGH PRIEST, and they serve as the presi¬ 
dency of the high priest quorum and supervise all 
Melchizedek Priesthood quorums. This means 
they hold the proper priesthood authority to act as 
the Lord’s agent in behalf of the members (see 
KEYS OF THE PRIESTHOOD). 

What the stake president performs and au¬ 
thorizes within the scope of his calling is recog¬ 
nized as official and binding by the Church. For 
example, the stake president authorizes ordina¬ 
tions of worthy men to offices in the Melchizedek 
Priesthood, such as elder and high priest. He 
submits to the FIRST presidency for their ap¬ 
proval the names of men to be called as bishops. 
When the approval is granted, the stake president 
issues the call and ordains the man a bishop, after 
he has been sustained by his ward. The stake presi¬ 
dent calls the presidents of the women’s organiza¬ 
tions of the stake. He sets them apart after they 
have been sustained by vote of the stake. Both 
stake and full-time missionaries are set apart 
and later released by stake presidents. With a few 
exceptions, stake presidents may delegate to their 
counselors, or to high councilors, the authority to 
perform ordinances, issue calls to serve, ordain 
others to priesthood offices, and give spiritual 
blessings. Stake presidencies are to draw upon the 
scriptures and are to seek inspiration through 
prayer. The stake president is the one ultimately 
responsible for decisions made, but the stake pres¬ 
idency is to act as a unified quorum when decisions 


are made and actions taken. The stake presidency 
is accountable to members of the General Authori¬ 
ties of the Church for the administration of their 
stake. 

During semi-annual stake conferences, mem¬ 
bers of the stake gather to hear instruction and in¬ 
spirational messages from the stake presidency and 
other leaders. Stake presidents provide additional 
spiritual direction through counseling individuals 
and families and by visiting members’ homes. 

The stake president also presides over certain 
council meetings in which the spiritual welfare of 
Church members is the focus, such as meetings to 
address the needs of the poor or to prepare for 
emergencies, or councils that conduct discipli¬ 
nary procedures for Church members who have 
transgressed fundamental standards of the gospel. 
Through personal interviews, stake presidencies 
certify the worthiness of members to enter 
TEMPLES and to be ordained to Melchizedek 
Priesthood offices, after they have been recom¬ 
mended to the stake president by their bishop. 
Bishops are to report their stewardship and 
the welfare of their congregations to their stake 
president. 

Stake presidents are charged with fiscal re¬ 
sponsibility for the stake. Clerks are called to 
help with record keeping and payments, but the 
expenditures of all wards, priesthood quorums, 
and auxiliary organizations within the stake 
are the responsibility of the stake president. Fi¬ 
nancial assistance provided to needy individuals is 
administered by ward bishops, supervised by the 
stake president. In addition, since most wards 
meet in Church-owned buildings, the mainte¬ 
nance and operation of all physical facilities in the 
stake fall under the auspices of the stake president. 

The stake president serves until he is re¬ 
leased. As is the case with all callings in the 
Church, he neither campaigns for the position nor 
chooses the time of his release. 
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LDS editions of the scriptures from 1979 (King James 
Version of the Bible) and 1981 (Book of Mormon; Doc¬ 
trine and Covenants; Pearl of Great Price). Latter-day 
Saints accept these four books as “standard works” con¬ 
taining the word of God. 

Mormon, Doctrine and Covenants, and 
Pearl of Great Price. In early Latter-day Saint 
usage, the term apparently included more writings 
than the scriptures. In 1874 George A. Smith de¬ 
scribed “standard works” as the scriptures and 
other works published by the Church that illus¬ 
trate “the principles of life and salvation made 
known in the gospel of Jesus Christ” (JD 17:161; cf. 
11:364). By 1900, however, the phrase “standard 
works” came to refer only to the scriptures (Smith, 
pp. 363-65; AF, p. 7). 

Anciently, the Lord declared to the prophet 
NEPHI; that the words of his seed, joined with the 
Lord’s words, would be declared “unto the ends of 
the earth, for a standard unto my people” (2 Ne. 
29:2). In this sense, a standard is a rule for measur¬ 
ing or a model to be followed. The scriptures con¬ 
tain the doctrine and principles that serve as the 
rules and models by which Latter-day Saints are to 
live. Hence, they become the standard by which 
spiritual and other matters are to be judged or 
measured. 


The standard works are different from other 
writings in the Church, for they have been for¬ 
mally accepted by the Church as revelation and are 
viewed as containing the word of God. It is his 
voice that has given them through his PROPHETS 
(see D&C 18:34-36). Latter-day Saints accept the 
Bible as the word of God, but recognize that some 
errors and omissions have occurred in the pro¬ 
cesses of transmission and translation (A of F 8). 
The Book of Mormon, Doctrine and Covenants, 
and Pearl of Great Price, brought forth in modern 
times by the Prophet Joseph smith, are likewise 
accepted as the word of God (see MD, p. 364). 

Although The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints accepts the present scriptures as 
“standard works,” the canon of scripture is not 
closed. “We believe all that God has revealed, all 
that He does now reveal, and we believe that He 
will yet reveal many great and important things 
pertaining to the Kingdom of God” (A of F 9). 
Latter-day Saints also esteem the words of the liv¬ 
ing prophets of God as scripture, for when they 
“speak as they are moved upon by the Holy 
Ghost, ” they speak the will, mind, and word of the 
Lord (D&C 68:3-4). Latter-day Saints are encour¬ 
aged to study and ponder all these in connection 
with the standard works and to apply them to their 
own lives, that all “might be for our profit and 
learning” (1 Ne. 19:23). 
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STEREOTYPING OF LATTER-DAY 
SAINTS 

From the time Joseph smith’s visions became 
public knowledge, many stereotypes—pejorative 
and nonpejorative generalized impressions—have 
shaped the public image of the Church and its 
members. In general, stereotypes travel by word 
of mouth or through the media of popular cul¬ 
ture and tend to exaggerate or to distort selected 
characteristics. 

The Church’s first century produced media 
stereotypes that were largely pejorative and rela¬ 
tively uniform. In the early years, Joseph Smith 
and the fundamental claims of the Church were 
the principal targets. The dominant images ques- 
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tioned prophetic credibility and impugned the va¬ 
lidity of the Book of Mormon. Although some sym¬ 
pathy was evoked by the persecutions in Missouri, 
the martyrdom of Joseph and Hyrum Smith, and 
the expulsion of Mormons from Illinois, negative 
stereotypes predominated. 

When the practice of plural marriage was pub¬ 
licly announced in 1852, the stereotypes changed. 
From then on the dominant images in Europe as 
well as in the United States were of treacherous, 
cruel, lustful males; degraded and gullible females; 
and neglected, unmanageable children. Brigham 
young became the major target of denunciation. 
He was depicted as wily and unscrupulous, and his 
followers as credulous and victimized. 

Pejorative stereotypes peaked in conjunction 
with the antipolygamy legislation of the 1880s. 
They declined for a few years after the Church dis¬ 
continued plural marriage in 1890, but reappeared 
in the early twentieth century. While occasional 
nonpejorative images were generated by travelers’ 
accounts or other sympathetic sources, images of 
Latter-day Saints in the media between 1830 and 
1930 were, for the most part, derogatory. 

By the 1930s, however, the prevailing stereo¬ 
type of Latter-day Saints had become positive. The 
next few decades consolidated that image, portray¬ 
ing the Saints as loyal citizens with a circumspect 
lifestyle and a communal ethic that “took care of 
their own.” Factors supporting this stereotype in¬ 
cluded more exposure to Latter-day Saints and 
their lifestyle, more favorable media coverage, in¬ 
creasing stature as a worldwide Church, and grad¬ 
ual, if sometimes reluctant, acceptance into the 
sociopolitical, economic, and religious establish¬ 
ment of America. Still, pejorative images contin¬ 
ued to compete with the more favorable versions, 
and most people outside the intermountain region 
knew little about the Church beyond the aban¬ 
doned practice of polygamy, the exodus west to 
Utah under Brigham Young, and the weekly 
broadcasts of the mormon tabernacle choir. 

Since 1960, the substantial growth of the 
Church in Latin America and other parts of the 
world has supported the overall view that interna¬ 
tional impressions were improving. Yet Church 
growth was sometimes a mixed blessing, for LDS 
missionaries and members became stereotyped 
targets for those who mistakenly associated the 
Church with the politics of the United States. In 
the United States, both positive and negative 
views provided the public with information, true 
and false, about the Church and piqued their curi¬ 


osities. Church positions on social issues such as 
abortion and the Equal Rights Amendment 
evoked both favor and opposition. The Church’s 
own PUBLIC relations efforts, intended to edu¬ 
cate the public about Church doctrines and the 
importance of the family, have offered alternative 
stereotypes of the Mormons as wholesome people 
and good citizens. 

As others become more acquainted with 
Latter-day Saints, they realize that Church mem¬ 
bers include the normal variety of human beings 
with differing personalities and interests (see 
individuality). Given the vagaries of public 
opinion and private belief, however, stereotypes of 
Latter-day Saints will continue to exist, although 
they are becoming more positive. 
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STERILIZATION 

Sterilization, including voluntary vasectomies, tied 
fallopian tubes, or premature hysterectomies, are 
serious matters with moral, spiritual, and physio¬ 
logical ramifications. God’s primordial instruction 
to mankind is to “be fruitful, and multiply and re¬ 
plenish the earth” (Gen. 1:28). The privilege and 
power to procreate may be God’s greatest gift to 
mankind and, within the sacred marriage cove¬ 
nant, is an obligation for which God will hold men 
and women fully accountable. Latter-day Saints 
affirm that life’s most lofty and ennobling values 
are found in marriage, procreation, parenthood, 
and family life. Any impediment or interference 
with this sacred opportunity may warrant God’s 
judgment: 

Surgical sterilization should only be considered 
(1) where medical conditions seriously jeopardize 
life or health, or (2) where birth defects or serious 
trauma have rendered a person mentally incompe¬ 
tent and not responsible for his or her actions. Such 
conditions must be determined by competent med¬ 
ical judgment and in accordance with law. Even 
then, the person or persons responsible for this de¬ 
cision should consult with each other and with their 
bishop . . . and receive divine confirmation through 
prayer [General Handbook of Instructions, 11-15]. 
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Consistent with Church policies concerning birth 
control and abortion, leaders have advised its 
married members not to resort to any practices 
that destroy the power of having children. The 
first presidency has declared, “We seriously 
deplore the fact that members of the Church 
would voluntarily take measures to render them¬ 
selves incapable of further procreation” 
(p. 11-5). 
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STEWARDSHIP 

“Stewardship” in LDS vocabulary is responsibility 
given through the Lord to act in behalf of others. It 
is based on the understanding that all things ulti¬ 
mately belong to the Lord, whether property, 
time, talents, families, or capacity for service 
within the Church organization. An individual acts 
in a Church calling as a trustee for the Lord, not 
out of personal ownership or privilege. Every posi¬ 
tion in the Church is received as a calling, a stew¬ 
ardship, from the Lord made through others who 
are responsible for the supervision of the position. 
Such stewardships are temporary responsibilities. 

Because the stewardship of a lay leader is not 
a permanent calling, a member of the Church may 
hold a position of extensive responsibility at one 
time in life and one of lesser responsibility at an¬ 
other time. Each member given a stewardship is 
expected to sacrifice time and talent in the service 
of others, but at the completion of such callings, 
most report that they have personally grown and 
benefited. Every calling is important. As members 
bear one another’s burdens, they build a sense of 
community. When all serve, all may partake of the 
blessings of service. The ideal attitude toward 
stewardship suggests that it is not the position held 
but how well the work is done that counts (see 
magnifying one’s calling). 

Faithful stewards seek a thorough under¬ 
standing of their responsibilities and a knowledge 
of the Lord’s will concerning them and their call¬ 
ings. A person with a stewardship reports to an 
immediate superior in the Church. For example, a 
ward relief 1 society president reports to the 


bishop of her ward. A bishop reports to his stake 
president. 

Stewards are accountable to and will be 
judged by the Lord (Luke 16:2; 19:17). To whom 
much is given, much is required (cf. Luke 12:48; 
D&C 82:3). The primary accounting is with the 
Lord. He knows a person’s heart, intentions, and 
talents. The faithful and wise steward is rewarded; 
the unjust or slothful steward gains but little, and 
may even lose what he has (cf. Matt. 25:14-30; 
D&C 82:3, 11; 78:22). 
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STICK OF JOSEPH 

[For Latter-day Saints, the “Stick of Joseph ” and the 
“Stick of Ephraim’’ refer to the Book of Mormon. Both 
phrases appear in the hook of the prophet Ezekiel 
(37:16, 19). The view that the Stick of Joseph consists of 
a scriptural record receives support from the Book of 
Mormon and the Doctrine and Covenants (1 Ne. 13:35- 
40; 2 Ne. 3:11-12, 18-21; DbC 27:5). Articles that deal 
with this subject are Book of Mormon, Biblical Prophe¬ 
cies about; Ezekiel, Prophecies of; Joseph of Egypt: 
Writings of Joseph; and “Voice from the Dust.”] 


STICK OF JUDAH 

[In LDS terminology, the “Stick of Judah” refers to the 
Bible. The phrase appears in the book of the prophet 
Ezekiel (37:19). The belief that the Stick of Judah con¬ 
sists of a scriptural record is stated in the Book of Mor¬ 
mon (1 Ne. 3:9-12; 5:5-6,10-13; 13:20-29; 2 Ne. 3:11- 
12; cf. DirC 27:5). Articles that discuss this subject are 
Book of Mormon, Biblical Prophecies about; and Eze¬ 
kiel, Prophecies of.] 
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STILLBORN CHILDREN 

Medically, a stillborn child is a dead fetus devel¬ 
oped to a point at which it normally would have 
been viable. Religiously, one major question is 
whether a stillborn child ever was “a living soul” 
(Moses 3:7) that can be resurrected and be part of 
its parents’ eternal family. Because “there is no in¬ 
formation given by revelation” (DS 2:280), the 
Church has made no official statement on the mat¬ 
ter. President Brigham YOUNG once stated as his 
opinion that “when the mother feels life come to 
her infant it is the spirit entering the body” (JD 
17:143). Others have speculated that the spirit 
might not enter the fetus until just before birth, 
and still others have suggested that three elements 
constitute a living soul—body, spirit, and “breath 
of life” (Moses 3:7). 

Because Church policy permits temple seal¬ 
ings to be performed for children who die after 
birth, but not for those who die before birth, some 
have concluded that stillborn children will not be 
resurrected. However, the current General Hand¬ 
book of Instructions (1989) states that the policy of 
not sealing stillborn children to their parents im¬ 
plies “no loss of eternal blessings or family unity” 
(6-8). Latter-day Saints trust God’s loving kindness 
to accord to each of his spirit children the eternal 
state which is proper, through judgment which is 
both just and merciful. 
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STRAIT AND NARROW 

Latter-day Saints speak of following the “strait and 
narrow” path to ETERNAL LIFE. These words are 
found in both ancient and modern scripture. For 
them as for other Christians, probably the best- 
known passage in which these words are conjoined 
is Matthew 7:13-14: “Enter ye in at the strait gate: 
. . . because strait is the gate, and narrow is the 
way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be that 
find it.” 

“Strait” and “narrow” mean approximately the 
same: constricted, tight. The juxtaposition of syno¬ 
nyms is a typical Hebrew literary parallelism. The 


terms thus translated reveal diverse nuances, en¬ 
hancing the implications of the metaphors. The 
Greek word stene(s), translated “strait” in the King 
James Bible, is defined as “narrow. ” The word for 
“narrow” is the perfect passive participle of thlibo, 
meaning “pressed together, made narrow, op¬ 
pressed.” Several Hebrew words exhibit similar 
meanings. Jesus Christ and a number of prophets 
utilized such terms in constructing an image with 
diverse applications, but with the ultimate end of 
portraying the strict path to God’s presence. 

In the Book of Mormon, lehi uses especially 
vivid imagery in recounting his vision of the tree 
of LIFE: “And I beheld a rod of iron, and it ex¬ 
tended along the bank of the river. . . . And I also 
beheld a strait and narrow path, which came along 
by the rod of iron” (1 Ne. 8:19-20). Near the end of 
his record, NEPHlj, son of Lehi, offers the clearest 
explanation of the images in this vision, pointing 
out that the gate to the strait and narrow path con¬ 
sists of repentance, baptism, and remission of sins. 
The gospel, then, is the good news that there exists 
such a path, which men and women can follow to 
eternal life by “press[ing] forward, feasting upon 
the word of Christ, and endur[ing] to the end” (2 
Ne. 31:17-20). This emphasis on Christ is in har¬ 
mony with the observation that the strait and nar¬ 
row path is the “way.” One may compare Jesus’ 
response to Thomas in John 14:6: “I am the way, 
the truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the 
Father, but by me.” 

The connotations of the Hebrew and Greek 
words for “strait” and “narrow” suggest that the 
path is not easy. One’s journey on the path is to lie 
a challenge, but not so strenuous a one that it is 
hopeless. Jesus affirmed, “My yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light” (Matt. 11:30). A related concept is 
found in a homophone of “strait,” with different 
etymological roots. It is expressed in a poignant 
psalm wherein Nephi prayed to the Lord, “Wilt 
thou make my path straight before me! Wilt thou 
not place a stumbling block in my way—but that 
thou wouldst clear my way before me, and hedge 
not up my way” (2 Ne. 4:33). 
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STILLBORN CHILDREN 

Medically, a stillborn child is a dead fetus devel¬ 
oped to a point at which it normally would have 
been viable. Religiously, one major question is 
whether a stillborn child ever was “a living soul” 
(Moses 3:7) that can be resurrected and be part of 
its parents’ eternal family. Because “there is no in¬ 
formation given by revelation” (DS 2:280), the 
Church has made no official statement on the mat¬ 
ter. President Brigham YOUNG once stated as his 
opinion that “when the mother feels life come to 
her infant it is the spirit entering the body” (JD 
17:143). Others have speculated that the spirit 
might not enter the fetus until just before birth, 
and still others have suggested that three elements 
constitute a living soul—body, spirit, and “breath 
of life” (Moses 3:7). 

Because Church policy permits temple seal¬ 
ings to be performed for children who die after 
birth, but not for those who die before birth, some 
have concluded that stillborn children will not be 
resurrected. However, the current General Hand¬ 
book of Instructions (1989) states that the policy of 
not sealing stillborn children to their parents im¬ 
plies “no loss of eternal blessings or family unity” 
(6-8). Latter-day Saints trust God’s loving kindness 
to accord to each of his spirit children the eternal 
state which is proper, through judgment which is 
both just and merciful. 
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STRAIT AND NARROW 
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SUCCESSION IN THE PRESIDENCY 

Upon the death of the President of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, the senior 
apostle in the Church’s governing quorums (see 
FIRST PRESIDENCY; QUORUM OF THE TWELVE 
apostles) becomes presiding officer of the 
Church {see president of the church). 

The principles underlying the succession pro¬ 
cess were established at the death of the Prophet 
Joseph Smith in 1844. Since there was at the time 
no precedent and no clear procedure providing for 
succession to the office of president, competing 
views arose. Brigham young, then President of 
the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, presented the 
proposition that the Twelve, ordained apostles who 
held all the keys necessary to govern the Church, 
should be sustained as the authorized leaders in 
the absence of Joseph Smith. In his favor was the 
fact that the Twelve in Nauvoo had been carefully 
tutored by the Prophet in all aspects of Church 
leadership and had served as his right hand. The 
Church also understood that this position was in 
harmony with the 1835 revelation on priesthood 
(D&C 107). After describing the first presi¬ 
dency (“three Presiding High Priests, chosen by 
the body, appointed and ordained to that office, 
and upheld by the confidence, faith, and prayer of 
the church”), that revelation affirmed that the 
Twelve Apostles “form a quorum, equal in author¬ 
ity and power to the three presidents previously 
mentioned” (D&C 107:22-24). 

Inherent in the Twelve’s proposal was the as¬ 
sumption that, although the Quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles had equal authority and power with the 
Quorum of the First Presidency, as long as the 
First Presidency was intact and functioning, they, 
and not the Twelve, possess the necessary jurisdic¬ 
tion to govern the Church. But the death of the 
president, thereby disorganizing the presidency 
and automatically releasing the president’s coun¬ 
selors, bestows on the Quorum of the Twelve the 
required authorization to exercise the keys they 
already possess and assume full responsibility for 
governing the Church—including the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the First Presidency. Representing the 
Twelve, Brigham Young also reminded the Saints 
in 1844 of Joseph Smith’s “last charge to the 
Twelve,” stipulating that in the event something 
happened to him, the Twelve were responsible for 
carrying on the work he had begun (Esplin, pp. 
319-20). 


Sidney rigdon, who had been a counselor to 
Joseph Smith, presented an alternative view. He 
argued that Joseph Smith’s death did not disorga¬ 
nize the presidency or the Church and that, there¬ 
fore, as first counselor to Joseph Smith, he should 
be sustained as “guardian” over the Church. This 
ran directly counter to the Twelve’s position that 
the death of the president automatically dissolves 
the First Presidency, leaving the counselors with¬ 
out authority over the Church. 

Though there were theoretically other possi¬ 
bilities for succession besides these two, the com¬ 
peting claims of Sidney Rigdon and of Brigham 
Young, representing the Twelve, were the only 
two practical alternatives at that time. After several 
private meetings during which leaders reviewed 
the options, on August 8, 1844, thousands of 
Church members gathered in the grove near the 
Nauvoo Temple to decide by a public sustaining 
vote (see common consent) whether Sidney Rig¬ 
don or the Twelve would lead the Church. Rigdon, 
an eloquent speaker, took the stand first and spoke 
at length of his right and position. Then Brigham 
Young, with less polish but confident that the 
Twelve held authority and that they were prepared 
to “direct all things aright,” presented the other 
view. The result was overwhelming support recog¬ 
nizing the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles as the 
authorized leaders of the Church, specifically with 
the keys to act as the First Presidency and with the 
power to reorganize the First Presidency. Al¬ 
though that decision was clearly sanctioned by the 
1835 revelation and was in harmony with the posi¬ 
tion of the Twelve in Nauvoo, many Latter-day 
Saints claimed a further deciding factor: when 
Brigham Young spoke on August 8, his voice and 
appearance bore a striking resemblance to those of 
Joseph Smith. Wilford woodruff, one who was 
present, later said that if “I had not seen him with 
my own eyes, there is no one that could have con¬ 
vinced me that it was not Joseph Smith” (Deseret 
News, Mar. 15, 1892; cf. JD 15:81). 

For the next three years the Church was gov¬ 
erned by the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles with 
Brigham Young as president of the quorum. In 
December 1847, following the pioneer journey to 
the Rocky Mountains, the First Presidency was 
reorganized and Brigham Young was named Presi¬ 
dent of the Church. 

Though the right of the Quorum of the Twelve 
to reconstitute the First Presidency was firmly es¬ 
tablished, there have been other short periods 
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when the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles gov¬ 
erned the Church before a new First Presidency 
was organized. John taylor, president of the quo¬ 
rum when Brigham Young died in 1877, did not 
have the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles formally 
reorganize the First Presidency until 1880. A simi¬ 
lar interim existed after his death in 1887. Wilford 
Woodruff as President of the Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles directed the affairs of the Church 
on the basis of that position until 1889. Several 
years later, he instructed Lorenzo snow, then 
President of the Twelve Apostles, that it was the 
will of the Lord that the First Presidency should be 
organized without delay upon the death of the 
president (Lorenzo Snow Notes, Dec 3, 1892, 
Church Archives). Lorenzo Snow, therefore, was 
named President of the Church in a new First 
Presidency eleven days after President Woodruff’s 
death, a precedent of reorganizing the presidency 
without delay that has since been followed. 

Since a fundamental doctrine of the Church is 
the reality of continuing REVELATION, and since 
the Twelve Apostles are sustained as prophets, 
SEERS, and revelators, there is no apparent rea¬ 
son that the Quorum of the Twelve could not de¬ 
part from this precedent and select someone other 
than the senior apostle to lead the Church, if so 
directed by revelation. Established principles, 
however, require (1) that a revelation directing any 
other course of action must come through the sen¬ 
ior apostle in the presiding quorum and approved 
by unanimous vote of the members of the quorum 
and (2) that the senior apostle in the presiding quo¬ 
rum by virtue of that position immediately pre¬ 
sides over the Church following the death of the 
president. 

The fundamental organizing principle of the 
Church rests on the reality that it was established 
by direct commandment from God to Joseph 
Smith and that those who lead it are specifically 
called of God to those positions. The existing suc¬ 
cession process does not violate that principle, 
which it would do if succession were decided by a 
contested election either within the Quorum of the 
Twelve or by the body of the Church. In keeping 
with the principle of common consent, the name of 
each new president is submitted to the body of the 
Church for its sustaining approval. But this proce¬ 
dure is in no wise an election nor does it affect the 
legitimacy of the president’s divine commission. 
Rather than empowering the new leader, the vote 
is an expression by members that they recognize 


the legitimacy of the calling and that it is binding 
upon them. To sustain the president is a commit¬ 
ment that no assistance that can aid his success will 
be withheld and that no barriers that might hinder 
his efforts will be erected. 
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SUFFERING IN THE WORLD 

Suffering is inherent in mortality. Physical bodies 
are subject to pain and discomfort from hunger, 
disease, trauma, violence, and exposure. As a so¬ 
cial being, man is vulnerable to emotional suffering 
that often rivals physical pain—anxiety, rejection, 
loneliness, despair. Among the sensitive there are 
also other levels of profound suffering. They may 
relate, for example, to the awareness of the effects 
of sin or the anguish of the abuse or indifference of 
one’s loved ones. And there is vicarious suffering 
in response to the pain around one and the sense of 
the withdrawal of the Spirit. For Latter-day Saints, 
Jesus’ words on the cross “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” is a measure of the depth 
of his suffering (Matt. 27:46). 

Mankind’s attempts to explain the necessity of 
suffering are varied: (1) it is an essential element in 
testing and building moral character; (2) it is the 
unavoidable side effect of agency; (3) it is illusory 
or utterly mysterious. Whatever partial consola¬ 
tions these attempts provide, suffering remains. 

LDS doctrine provides two explanations that 
are uncommon in the Judeo-Christian tradition. 
First, all mankind chose to enter mortality with full 
knowledge of the great price that woidd be re¬ 
quired of the Christ and of discipleship in his 
name. Second, one’s suffering is to be in the image 
of that of the Lord, whose suffering was requisite 
“that his bowels [might] be filled with mercy . . . 
that he [might] know according to the flesh how to 
succor his people according to their infirmities” 
(Alma 7:12). In no other way could the redemption 
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of the universe and the unleashing of authentic 
love and compassion be achieved. Jesus described 
his own mission almost entirely in terms of healing: 
“to bind up the brokenhearted, to proclaim liberty 
to the captives, and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound;... to comfort all that mourn; 
to appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, to give 
unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness” (Isa. 61:1—3; Luke 4:18-19). 

Only in the life to come amid the glories of the 
new Jerusalem will the full effect of Christ’s mis¬ 
sion “wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain” (Rev. 21:4). 
Even so, for Latter-day Saints the embrace of his 
messiahship and the proclamation of his gospel 
were intended to relieve needless pain and suffer¬ 
ing. They do so in many ways. First, they provide a 
foundation for hope that through the atonement 
of JESUS CHRIST one may find reunion with God. 
Second, they offer continuous access to the holy 
GHOST, the Comforter, and, through this, to an 
inner peace that “passeth all understanding” 
(Philip. 4:7). Third, they teach the law of the har¬ 
vest, that many blessings follow naturally from 
obedience to the laws that govern them and that 
much unhappiness can be avoided, including sin 
and its accompanying pain, shame, and spiritual 
bruising. And finally, they establish a community 
built on kinship, a society of mutually supportive 
and protective fellow believers whose charge is to 
“bear one another’s burdens, that they may be 
light; yea, and are willing to mourn with those that 
mourn; yea, and comfort those that stand in need 
of comfort” (Mosiah 18:8-9). 

Latter-day Saints do not believe that pain is 
intrinsically good. In their teaching there is little of 
asceticism, mortification, or negative spirituality. 
But when suffering is unavoidable in the fulfill¬ 
ment of life’s missions, one’s challenge is to draw 
upon all the resources of one’s soul and endure 
faithfully and well. If benefit comes from pain, it is 
not because there is anything inherently cleansing 
in pain itself. Suffering can wound and embitter 
and darken a soul as surely as it can purify and 
refine and illumine. Everything depends on how 
one responds. At a time of terrible desolation and 
imprisonment, the Prophet Joseph smith was 
told, “My son, peace be unto thy soul; thine adver¬ 
sity and thine afflictions shall be but a small mo¬ 
ment; and then, if thou endure it well, God shall 


exalt thee on high. . . . Know thou, my son, that all 
these things shall give thee experience, and shall 
be for thy good. The Son of Man hath descended 
below them all. Art thou greater than he? There¬ 
fore, hold on thy way, . . . fear not what man can 
do, for God shall be with you forever and ever” 
(D&C 121:7-8; 122:7-9). 
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SUICIDE 

From an LDS perspective, suicide is a moral issue 
and is to be handled with particular sensitivity and 
human caring. The General Handbook of Instruc¬ 
tions (1989) says, “A person who takes his own life 
may not be responsible for his acts. Only God can 
judge such a matter. A person who has considered 
suicide seriously or has attempted suicide should 
be counseled by his bishop and may be encouraged 
to seek professional help” (11-5). Such contacts 
need to be personalized and enduring. The inclina¬ 
tion to commit suicide represents a crisis in a jier- 
son’s life and should not be taken lightly. Underly¬ 
ing causes should be identified and treated. 

The body of a person who has committed sui¬ 
cide is not dishonored. If the person has been en¬ 
dowed and otherwise is in good standing with the 
Church, the body may be buried in temple 
clothes. Normal funeral procedures are followed 
{see burial). 

Suicide and attempted suicide are painful and 
dramatic aspects of human behavior, but this does 
not mean that they should not be dealt with in 
terms of the same basic principles as those applica¬ 
ble in understanding and managing any other as¬ 
pect of human behavior. Thus, principles associ¬ 
ated with concepts of agency, accountability, 
atonement, eternal life, immortality, resurrection, 
and family establish the frame of reference Latter- 
day Saints use to guide their responses to such 
behaviors as they occur. 
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SUICIDE 

From an LDS perspective, suicide is a moral issue 
and is to be handled with particular sensitivity and 
human caring. The General Handbook of Instruc¬ 
tions (1989) says, “A person who takes his own life 
may not be responsible for his acts. Only God can 
judge such a matter. A person who has considered 
suicide seriously or has attempted suicide should 
be counseled by his bishop and may be encouraged 
to seek professional help” (11-5). Such contacts 
need to be personalized and enduring. The inclina¬ 
tion to commit suicide represents a crisis in a jier- 
son’s life and should not be taken lightly. Underly¬ 
ing causes should be identified and treated. 

The body of a person who has committed sui¬ 
cide is not dishonored. If the person has been en¬ 
dowed and otherwise is in good standing with the 
Church, the body may be buried in temple 
clothes. Normal funeral procedures are followed 
{see burial). 

Suicide and attempted suicide are painful and 
dramatic aspects of human behavior, but this does 
not mean that they should not be dealt with in 
terms of the same basic principles as those applica¬ 
ble in understanding and managing any other as¬ 
pect of human behavior. Thus, principles associ¬ 
ated with concepts of agency, accountability, 
atonement, eternal life, immortality, resurrection, 
and family establish the frame of reference Latter- 
day Saints use to guide their responses to such 
behaviors as they occur. 
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Despite traditions and beliefs that recognize 
and honor the ways in which value decisions led to 
the death and martyrdom of Jesus Christ and of 
Joseph Smith, there is no support in LDS doctrine 
for anyone intentionally seeking death. 

The ancient commandment “Thou shalt not 
kill” is interpreted in most traditions to include a 
prohibition against killing oneself. In LDS doc¬ 
trine, “Thou shalt not kill” has been extended to 
“nor do anything like unto it” (D&C 59:6). This 
extension is relevant in considering a variety of 
life-threatening behaviors that suicidologists iden¬ 
tify as suicide equivalents (e.g., death as a result of 
deliberate reckless driving) or “slow suicide” (e.g., 
drug and alcohol abuse). 

Suicide prevention sometimes is criticized by 
people who claim that individuals have an innate 
right to do whatever they want with their lives, 
including a right to kill themselves if they want to. 
Suicide, however, is never fully an individual mat¬ 
ter. Even when difficult physical and biological fac¬ 
tors are present, suicide is a social act, with inter¬ 
personal, family, and social systems ramifications. 

A social milieu organized to help people find 
adequate housing and life goals of learning, loving, 
and working provides genuine choices between life 
and death. It is the position of the Church that 
when there are such choices, the majority of peo¬ 
ple, including those who are suicidal, will choose 
life. This is not to deny inequity, unfairness, con¬ 
flict, instability, evil, aging, and illness of loved 
ones, but to provide a basis for behavior so that 
when crises occur, they will be seen as resolvable. 
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SUNDAY 

Whereas the seventh or sabbath day was estab¬ 
lished as a day of rest and worship and a commem¬ 
oration of the Creation (Ex. 20:10-11), the “first 
day of the week” Sunday, or the Lord’s Day, was 
consecrated to remember the atonement and res¬ 
urrection of Jesus Christ (Acts 20:7; 1 Cor. 16:2; 
Rev. 1:10). Moreover, a new ordinance, the 
sacrament, was introduced so that Christian wor¬ 


shipers on that day might venerate Jesus’ atoning 
sacrifice. For Latter-day Saints, modern revelation 
fixes the day of weekly worship and holy rest as 
“the Lord’s day,” which is Sunday, the first day of 
the week (see D&C 59:9-12). 

Jesus’ fulfillment of the law of moses 
brought several changes, including the practice of 
meeting on the first day of the week to commemo¬ 
rate Jesus’ resurrection. That the Lord intended a 
change in the day of worship is suggested by cer¬ 
tain events of his postmortal ministry. For in¬ 
stance, it was on the first day of the week (Sunday) 
that he initially appeared to the apostles (John 
20:19). It was also on the first day of the week that 
he reappeared to these same apostles, then in com¬ 
pany with Thomas (John 20:26). After Jesus’ resur¬ 
rection, it was on the day of Pentecost, a festival on 
the first day of the week observed by ancient Israel 
fifty days after Passover (cf. Lev. 23:15-16), that 
the assembled Saints and others received their 
most essential guide to eternal life, the holy 
ghost (Acts 2:1-12). On that day of Pentecost the 
apostolic ministry began with the conversion of 
three thousand souls through the preaching of 
peter (Acts 2:37-41). 

The early Christians understood the signifi¬ 
cance of this change in the day of their worship, as 
can be seen by their continued practice of congre¬ 
gating on the first day of the week: “And upon the 
first day of the week, when the disciples came to¬ 
gether to break bread, Paul preached unto them” 
(Acts 20:7; 1 Cor. 16:2; cf. Col. 2:16). Early Chris¬ 
tian writers confirm the continued use of the first 
day of the week as the accepted new day of wor¬ 
ship, only noting exceptions (e.g., Eusebius, Ec¬ 
clesiastical History 3.27.5). By a.d. 321, Constan¬ 
tine had officially designated the first day of the 
week as a day of rest. The word “Sunday” for the 
first day came from the weekly pagan worship of 
the sun god in Rome. 

In a revelation received on August 7, 1831, a 
Sunday, the Lord confirmed his prescribed design 
in changing the day of public worship: “But re¬ 
member that on this, the Lord’s day [Sunday], 
thou shalt offer thine oblations and thy sacraments 
unto the Most High” (D&C 59:12). 

For members of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, the day of the week on which 
they gather to pay devotion to God and his Son 
matters less than receiving the edification and en¬ 
lightenment that may be gained from worship. 
This observation is confirmed, for example, by the 
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Church’s custom of worshiping weekly in countries 
in the Middle East on a day other than Sunday. 

As President Joseph F. smith explained, 
Latter-day Saints are to gather on a day to “mingle 
with the saints that their moral and spiritual influ¬ 
ence may help to correct our false impressions and 
restore us to that life which the duties and obliga¬ 
tions of our conscience and true religion impose 
upon us’’ (Smith, p. 243; see D&C 59:9-19). 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL 

Sunday School in The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints is held weekly in each local 
WARD or branch. It lasts about an hour. Each 
Sunday, ward members assemble at the meeting¬ 
house chapel for prayer and hymn singing, follow¬ 
ing which those twelve years and older attend age- 
group classes for religious instruction while 
younger children attend primary. The Sunday 
School courses provide a forum for discussions, 
socialization, and the integration of gospel princi¬ 
ples into everyday life. The adult curriculum in¬ 
cludes a gospel doctrine course based on the 
STANDARD works, a gospel essentials class, and 
elective alternative classes on family history, 
teacher development, and family relations. The 
courses of study between twelve and eighteen are 
coeducational and focus on gospel principles, 
teachings of the Savior, Church history, scripture 
study, and the lives and teachings of the modern 
prophets. Under the direction of a three-person 
Sunday School presidency in each ward or branch, 
members are called to serve as the course teach¬ 
ers, usually for a term of several years. 

Earliest Sunday Schools. Following the or¬ 
ganization of the Church in 1830, most Sunday 
gatherings were general meetings for all members 
and visitors. In good weather, large meetings were 
usually held outdoors. The Prophet Joseph smith 
notes, for example, on July 3, 1842, at Nauvoo, 


Illinois, “This morning I preached at the grove to 
about 8,000 people” (HC 5:56). Smaller groups 
met in homes or other buildings. Those meet¬ 
ings typically included praying, singing, partak¬ 
ing of the SACRAMENT of the Lord’s Supper, and 
preaching. 

Before the exodus from Nauvoo that followed 
the MARTYRDOM OF JOSEPH AND HYRUM SMITH in 
1844, a few small Sunday School groups met regu¬ 
larly in scattered communities, notably in Nauvoo, 
Kirtland, and various cities in England. Only after 
the Saints arrived in the Salt Lake Valley in 1847, 
however, did Sunday School begin to take on its 
present form. 

In May 1849, Richard ballantyne began 
plans to start a Sunday School to educate the young 
people in the principles of the gospel and the scrip¬ 
tures. Some years before, in his native Scotland, 
he had organized a Sunday School in the Relief 
Presbyterian Church of which he was then a mem¬ 
ber. Having no suitable place in his Salt Lake City 
neighborhood for such a gathering, Ballantyne 
built a structure to serve both as his home and a 
place to hold Sunday School. Today, a monument 
on the northeast corner of 100 West and 300 South 
streets in Salt Lake City commemorates the loca¬ 
tion of this first Sunday School. The original build¬ 
ing was eighteen feet wide and twenty feet long, 
furnished with wooden benches, and warmed by a 
stone fireplace. 

On Sunday, December 9, 1849, Ballantyne 
gathered a group of fifty children into his newly 
completed home for instruction from the scrip¬ 
tures. Of his purpose Ballantyne wrote, “There is 
growth in the young. The seed sown in their hearts 
is more likely to bring forth fruit than when sown 
in the hearts of those who are more advanced in 
years” (Sonne, p. 51). Disturbed by observing chil¬ 
dren at play on the Sabbath day and sensing that 
their spiritual growth was being neglected, he 
added, “I wanted to gather them into the school 
where they could learn not to read and write, but 
the goodness of God, and the true Gospel of salva¬ 
tion given by Jesus Christ” (Sonne, p. 51). 

The following year the Fourteenth Ward, in 
which Richard Ballantyne was serving as second 
counselor to Bishop John Murdock, completed its 
meeting house, and the rapidly growing Sunday 
School was moved from the Ballantyne home to 
the new building. The expanding Sunday School 
class was also divided into a number of smaller 
classes with additional teachers being called into 
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Deseret Sunday School general board (between 1918 and 1934). David O. McKay, general 
superintendent of the Sunday School (center second row). Courtesy Rare Books and Manu¬ 
scripts, Brigham Young University. 


service. Others in the valley soon followed the Bal- 
lantyne pattern. Each Sunday School functioned 
somewhat autonomously, but generally under the 
direction of a ward bishop. 

In 1858 the Sunday School movement was 
suspended when Johnston’s Army (see UTAH 
expedition) entered Salt Lake Valley and many of 
the Saints moved south to other settlements. 
When the military climate stabilized in the early 
1860s, Sunday Schools and other Sabbath meet¬ 
ings resumed. By 1870, more than 200 Sunday 
Schools were regularly attended by 15,000 youths 
and adults. 

Deseret Sunday School Union. The first 
Sunday Schools functioned independently, devis¬ 
ing their own curricula and administrative guide¬ 
lines. Seeing the value of a central organization, 
however, Church leaders interested in the work 
being done organized a Sunday School Union on 
November 11, 1867. President Brigham YOUNG 
and Daniel H. Wells, a counselor in the first 
presidency, attended along with Elders George 
A. smith, Wilford WOODRUFF, George Q. Can¬ 


non, of the QUORUM OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES, 
and Brigham Young, Jr., who became a member of 
the Quorum in 1868. 

At this meeting, first steps were taken toward 
a permanent organization. Elder Cannon became 
general superintendent of the Deseret Sunday 
School Union. A committee of three was appointed 
to decide on books suitable for Sunday School use. 
A general secretary and two corresponding secre¬ 
taries were also appointed. Commencing in June 
1872, monthly meetings of the teachers and super¬ 
intendents were held in Salt Lake City. In 1877, a 
three-man general board was added, and expanded 
to six members in 1879. 

The organization addressed lesson topics and 
source materials, punctuality, grading, prizes and 
rewards, use of hymns and songs composed by 
members of the Church, recording and increasing 
the attendance, developing an elementary cate¬ 
chism, and libraries. It also sponsored the publi¬ 
cation of administrative guidelines and materials 
for classroom use, resulting in increased unifor¬ 
mity in Sunday School administration and lesson 
content. 
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The Deseret Sunday School Union also spon¬ 
sored efforts beyond the scope possible for individ¬ 
ual schools. The Deseret Sunday School Musical 
Union was formed and its brass band organized, 
with Charles J. Thomas serving as director. The 
Musical Union, though of short duration, was artis¬ 
tically and financially successful. Contributing to 
its success were many whose compositions left a 
lasting imprint upon music in the Church, includ¬ 
ing Evan Stephens, George Careless, and Joseph 
J. Daynes. Commencing in 1874, annual musical 
festivals were presented in the tabernacle at Salt 
Lake City, with similar festivals being sponsored in 
many of the larger settlements. A Union Music 
Book was published, containing hundreds of pieces 
of original music. 

In 1866, before the Deseret Sunday School 
Union was formed, publication of the juvenile 
instructor commenced privately, with Elder 
Cannon as editor. Early editions included 
catechisms on the Bible, Book of Mormon, and 
Doctrine and Covenants. Its pages also presented 
a variety of musical compositions, editorial teach¬ 
ings, and other aids to gospel instruction. As the 
Deseret Sunday School Union grew in stature, the 
Juvenile Instructor became its official voice. In 
January 1901, the Deseret Sunday School Union 
purchased the Juvenile Instructor from the Can¬ 
non family but continued publishing under that 
name until 1929, when the name was changed to 
INSTRUCTOR. 

As stakes increased in size and number, it 
became customary to designate a stake Sunday 
School superintendency to supervise local Sunday 
Schools operating within the stake boundaries. 

Sacrament in Sunday School. Following the 
organization of the Church in 1830, partaking of 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper became a cus¬ 
tomary part of Sabbath meetings held on a commu¬ 
nity or stake basis and attended principally by 
adults. Gradually these meetings were replaced by 
ward sacrament meetings. In early 1877, President 
Young asked bishops and their counselors to attend 
Sunday School and administer the sacrament to all 
children under eight years of age as well as to those 
over that age who had been baptized and con¬ 
firmed members of the Church. The practice of 
administering the sacrament in Sunday School was 
discontinued in 1980, when the three Sunday 
meetings were consolidated in a three-hour block. 


Growth of Sunday Schools. Upon the death 
of Superintendent Cannon on April 12, 1901, he 
was succeeded by Lorenzo snow, President of the 
Church. But President Snow died within a few 
months and was succeeded in both callings by 
President Joseph F. SMITH. 

In 1884 stake Sunday School superin¬ 
tendencies began holding monthly meetings of 
Sunday School officers and teachers for instruction 
and coordination. General meetings of the Deseret 
Sunday School Union convened twice a year in 
connection with general conferences of the 
Church. 

In the early 1900s the Sunday School added 
five new classes for the older children and youth. 
In 1904, the Sunday Schools in the Weber Stake 
introduced an adult class. Shortly thereafter, adult 
classes became an integral part of the Sunday 
School program. 

When President Joseph F. Smith died in 
1918, Elder David O. mckay became general su¬ 
perintendent of the Sunday Schools. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by George D. Pyper, who served until 
early 1943. Others serving included Milton Ben- 
nion (1943-1949), George R. Hill (1949-1966), 
and David Lawrence McKay (1966-1971). 

Sunday School Correlation. As the Church 
expanded throughout the world, the Sunday 
School general board was enlarged and its mem¬ 
bers traveled extensively to provide support and 
training for local leaders in diverse lands, lan¬ 
guages, and cultures. Growth in the number of 
Sunday School units and in attendance have 
matched the growth of the Church. 

Over the years, there emerged an effort to 
draw all Church functions and programs into har¬ 
monious coordination under priesthood leader¬ 
ship. The Deseret Sunday School Union, desig¬ 
nated an auxiliary, had functioned with 
considerable autonomy under separate organiza¬ 
tional leadership, sending correspondence and in¬ 
structions directly to local leaders. However, in 
April 1971 Church leadership created an all- 
Church coordinating council composed of three 
age-group committees (child, youth, and adult) 
assigned to correlate the curricula within the 
priesthood and auxiliary organizations of the 
Church. 

In June 1971, Russell M. Nelson was called as 
general superintendent, with Joseph B. Wirthlin 
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and Richard L. Warner as assistants. Spurred by 
the correlation movement, they brought dynamic 
changes to the Sunday School organization be¬ 
tween 1971 and 1979. Reflecting the Sunday 
School’s transition to an integrated part of the 
worldwide, unified Church organization under 
priesthood direction, the name was changed from 
Deseret Sunday School Union to simply Sunday 
School. The title of superintendent was changed to 
president to comport with traditional terminology 
commonly used in the priesthood and other auxil¬ 
iary organizations. 

Curriculum planning and writing became co¬ 
ordinated and centralized. Separate Sunday School 
general conferences were discontinued, and com¬ 
munication to Sunday School leaders was directed 
principally through priesthood channels. The fre¬ 
quency of regional visits by general board mem¬ 
bers was significantly reduced. Materials and pro¬ 
grams were simplified and consolidated. Stake 
boards and ward Sunday School faculties were re¬ 
duced in size, and reporting relationships were 
simplified as accountability of ward Sunday School 
officers to their ward priesthood leaders, rather 
than to stake auxiliary leaders, was strengthened. 

An eight-year cycle of scripture instruction for 
the adult gospel doctrine course was instituted. 
Later reduced to four years, it focused one year of 
study each on (1) the Old Testament and the Pearl 
of Great Price, (2) the New Testament, (3) the 
Book of Mormon, and (4) the Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants and Church history. 

In October 1979, Russell M. Nelson was suc¬ 
ceeded as general president by Elder Hugh W. 
Pinnock, of the Seventy, initiating a pattern of hav¬ 
ing general AUTHORITIES serve as the general 
presidency of the Sunday School, thus completing 
the organization’s full integration as a correlated 
arm of the priesthood-directed Sunday School ef¬ 
forts throughout the world. 

Attendance at Sunday School has continued to 
increase each year. By 1990 there were 17,676 
Sunday Schools in the Church throughout the 
world, with more than 4.7 million members age 
eleven and older. 
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B. LLOYD POELMAN 


SWORD OF LABAN 

Laban, a Book of Mormon contemporary of nephi j 
in JERUSALEM (c. 600 B.C.), possessed a unique 
sword. “The hilt thereof was of pure gold, and the 
workmanship thereof was exceedingly fine, and 
the blade thereof was of the most precious steel” 
(1 Ne. 4:9). Nephi was “constrained by the Spirit” 
to kill Laban (1 Ne. 4:10). Among other things he 
had opposed the Lord’s imperative to relinquish 
the plates and had “sought to take away” Nephi’s life 
(1 Ne. 4:11). Using Laban’s “own sword,” Nephi 
slew him (1 Ne. 4:18), retained the sword, and 
brought it to the Western Hemisphere. 

Nephi made many swords “after the manner” 
of the sword of Laban (2 Ne. 5:14) and used the 
sword in “defence” of his people (Jacob 1:10), as 
did King BENJAMIN (W of M 1:13). Benjamin later 
delivered the sword to his son mosiah 2 (Mosiah 
1:16). The sword of Laban seems to have been pre¬ 
served as a sacred object among the Nephites, as 
was Goliath’s sword in ancient Israel (1 Sam. 21:9). 

In June 1829 the three witnesses to the Book 
of Mormon plates were promised a view of the 
sword (D&C 17:1). According to David WHITMEr’s 
report, that promise was fulfilled “in the latter part 
of the month” (Andrew Jenson, Historical Record, 
nos. 3-5, May 1882, Vol. VI, Salt Lake City, 

p. 208). 

President Brigham YOUNG also reported that 
the Prophet Joseph smith and Oliver gowdery 
saw the sword of Laban when they entered a cave 
in the hill cumorah with a large room containing 
many plates. “The first time they went there the 
sword of Laban hung upon the wall; but when they 
went again it had been taken down and laid upon 
the table across the gold plates; it was unsheathed, 
and on it was written these words: ‘This sword will 
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The gold-hilted dagger (left) with a blade of rare non- 
meteoric iron, from the tomb of Tutankhamun (d. 1325 
B.C.), is reminiscent of another treasure, the sword of 
Laban (c. 600 B.C.), described in the Book of Mormon: 
“the hilt thereof was of pure gold, and the workmanship 
thereof was exceedingly fine, and I saw that the blade 
thereof was of the most precious steel” (1 Ne. 4:9). Cour¬ 
tesy the Egyptian Government. 


never be sheathed again until The Kingdoms of 
this world become the Kingdom of our God and his 
Christ’” (JD 19:38). 
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REED A. BENSON 


SYMBOLISM 

The word “symbol” derives from the Greek word 
sumbolon, which means literally “something 
thrown together”; this word can be translated 
“token.” Contracting parties would break a sum¬ 
bolon, a bone or tally stick, into two pieces, then fit 
them together again later. Each piece would rep¬ 
resent its owner; the halves “thrown together” rep¬ 
resent two separated identities merging into one. 
Thus this concept of “symbol” (unity; separation; 
restoration) provides a model for love, the Atone¬ 
ment, separation and reunification, our original 
unity with God, our earthly separation, our even¬ 
tual return to the divine presence and renewed 
perfect unity with God (see deification). Fur¬ 
thermore, this meaning of symbol shows that un¬ 
derstanding any symbol requires the “throwing 
together” of an earthly, concrete dimension and a 
transcendent, spiritual dimension. Plato’s idea that 
knowledge is remembrance (of a premortal exis¬ 
tence) (Memo 81c-d) has relevance here. 

Symbolism plays a significant role in LDS life. 
The overriding theme is that all things bear record 
of Christ, “both things which are temporal, and 
things which are spiritual; things which are in the 
heavens above, and things which are on the earth, 
and things which are in the earth, and things which 
are under the earth, both above and beneath: all 
things bear record of me” (Moses 6:63). The use of 
symbols among the Latter-day Saints expresses 
religious roots, cultural connections, and modes of 
life. More connected to Hebrew traditions than 
most Christian churches and at the same time es¬ 
chewing many traditional Christian symbols, LDS 
symbolism is unique among modern religions. 

Since LDS worship services are nonliturgical 
and, except for Christmas, Easter, and the Sunday 
Sabbath, do not adhere to the usual Christian cal¬ 
endar, many Christian symbols are absent from 
LDS religious practices. Thus, although the atone¬ 
ment and crucifixion of Jesus Christ are at the 
heart of their scriptures and theology, traditional 
symbols such as the cross and the chalice are not 
prominent. Nor are the rich iconographic materials 
associated with the traditional churches, especially 
the emblems, signs, colors, patterns, and symbols 
that developed during the Middle Ages and during 
the Renaissance. 

The Church embraces biblical symbolic ritu¬ 
als such as baptism (with its attendant associations 
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The Book of Life, by Alfred Raymond Wright (1949, 
carved pine, 40" high). Among the symbols included in 
this wood carving are twelve oxen, representing the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel, with a temple baptismal font 
resting on their backs; the four standard works of LDS 
scripture; a beehive, symbol of industry; spheres repre¬ 
senting the telestial (stars), terrestrial (moon) and celes¬ 
tial (sun) kingdoms of glory; and a replica of the Salt Lake 
Temple, representing the attainment of the highest de¬ 
gree in the celestial kingdom. Church Museum of His¬ 
tory and Art. 

with death, burial, and rebirth), the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper (with its connection to the blood 
and body of Christ), and marriage (which signifies 
both human and divine unity). 

Some LDS symbols derive from the Book of 
Mormon. For example, the iron rod (1 Ne. 8:19) 
symbolizes the word of God as man approaches the 
tree of life (1 Ne. 11:25); the Liahona, the compass 
or pointer used by the Nephites in their travels (1 
Ne. 16:10; Alma 37:38-39), symbolizes guidance 


through sensitivity to the Spirit; the large and spa¬ 
cious building stands for the corruption of worldly 
values (1 Ne. 8:31); though the cosmic tree is a 
universal symbol, the Book of Mormon describes it 
uniquely as the love of God (1 Ne. 11:21-23). 

The Church’s history, especially the period of 
the exodus from the Midwest and the settlement of 
the Intermountain West, has been a fountainhead 
of symbols. The covered wagon and the handcart 
symbolize the faith, courage, and sacrifice of the 
pioneers; the seagull, the miraculous delivery from 
a natural disaster; the tabernacle, the quest for 
sanctuary; and the beehive, the industry and inge¬ 
nuity required of true disciples. 

The architecture of most LDS meeting¬ 
houses is plain and uniform. There are spires, but 
no crosses; few buildings have cruciform design; 
and very few have stained-glass windows. Again, 
reflecting plain, New England-style origins, the 
interiors of LDS churches contain no crosses or 
other religious symbols. The sacrament or com¬ 
munion table is plain and adorned only with white 
tablecloths. It usually rests at the same level with, 
and is generally adjacent to, the pews, reflecting 
emphasis on a lay ministry and congregational 
principles. 

LDS temples, both in their structure and or¬ 
dinances, reflect the glory of God. Their entrances 
are inscribed, “The House of the Lord/Holiness to 
the Lord,” symbolizing both a sanctuary from the 
world and heaven itself. The Nauvoo Temple had a 
frieze consisting of sun stones, moon stones, and 
star stones, symbolizing DEGREES OF GLORY. Tem¬ 
ples built in pioneer Utah had elaborate spires and 
pinnacles, bas relief, and stained-glass windows, 
most of which contained symbolic materials. Often 
temples are built on a hill and near water to sug¬ 
gest not only their elevation from the world, but 
also their separateness from it and the beauty 
of the living water of Christ’s redemption and 
exaltation. 

The interiors of the temples, too, are highly 
symbolic, suggestive of the progressive stages of 
the plan of salvation. By the use of films and mu¬ 
rals, symbolic presentations are given of the crea¬ 
tion of the world, the Garden of Eden, the telestial 
or present world, the postmortal terrestrial world, 
and the celestial kingdom where God dwells. Also 
associated with the temples are the symbols of 
the all-seeing eye and the handclasp. Like many 
Mormon symbols, these have Masonic parallels. 
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though they are by no means original to Masonry, 
and have different meanings in an LDS context. 

Temples contain baptismal fonts that rest on 
the backs of twelve oxen symbolizing the twelve 
tribes of Israel. The rooms where marriages and 
family sealings are solemnized contain altars and 
mirrored walls in which participants can see their 
reflections multiplied to infinity, symbolizing the 
eternal nature of marital love and the family unit. 
At the conclusion of the temple service, those par¬ 
ticipating in the endowment ceremony pass from 
the terrestrial room to the celestial room through a 
veil, which symbolizes the transition from time 
into eternity. 

The temple ceremony is richly symbolic, with 
sacred symbolism in the signs, tokens, clothing, 
covenants, dramatic enactment, and prayer cir¬ 
cle. The unifying connection of this symbolic mate¬ 
rial is the idea of centering. Everything in the tem¬ 
ple is suggestive of centering oneself on Christ. 
The enactment of this privilege precedes the sym¬ 
bolic entrance into the celestial world and the 
presence of God. 

Because it has some unique scriptures and 
theology and because it has both correspondence 
with, and independence from, its Judeo-Christian 
roots, The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints will continue to have its own unique sym¬ 
bolic system. 
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SYMBOLS, CULTURAL AND 
ARTISTIC 

LDS cultural and artistic symbols express a distinc¬ 
tive view of the universe and the purpose of life, 
and tie the present to the historical past. These 
symbols derive principally from four basic sources: 
religious ordinances, scriptures, historical experi¬ 
ence, and adaptations of other traditions. In the 
Church today, symbols can be seen in a variety of 
contexts, including in the continuation of ordi¬ 
nances; in presentations of music, poetry, litera¬ 
ture, and drama; in visual arts, sermons, and archi¬ 
tecture; and even in settlement patterns of pioneer 
towns. 

The scriptures revealed through the Prophet 
Joseph smith give perspective to the symbolism of 
the ordinances of the gospel (see baptism) and to 
the creation of the earth. A key passage contains 
the word of God to Adam, which revealed that 
everything in the universe has an important and 
unique role in the PLAN OF SALVATION: 

And behold, all things have their likeness, and all 
things are created and made to bear record of me, 
both things which are temporal, and things which 
are spiritual; things which are in the heavens above, 
and things which are on the earth, and things which 
are in the earth, and things which are under the 
earth, both above and beneath: all things bear rec¬ 
ord of me [Moses 6:63]. 

The focal point of “all things” and of symbol¬ 
ism relating thereto is Jesus Christ (see JESUS 
Christ, types and shadows of). Baptism by 
immersion is symbolic of the death, burial, and 
resurrection of Christ (Rom. 6:3-5; D&C 76:51— 
52). Adam was given instruction regarding the 
symbolism of baptism: “Inasmuch as ye were born 
into the world by water, and blood, and the spirit, 
which I have made, . . . even so ye must be born 
again into the kingdom of heaven, of water, and of 
the Spirit, and be cleansed by blood, even the 
blood of mine Only Begotten” (Moses 6:59). This 
ordinance also symbolizes the atonement of Christ, 
which makes the cleansing of mankind possible 
and makes of the repentant new creatures. 

Symbols are associated extensively with sa¬ 
cred gospel ordinances performed in the temple. 
The temple is a house of order. The orderliness is 
symbolized in the endowment ceremony, which 
portrays the journey of individuals from the pre¬ 
mortal existence through mortal life and death to 
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life after death. The temple, or House of the Lord, 
is also symbolic of the Lord’s dwelling place, 
where one can go to learn godliness. For some, the 
temple symbolizes the conjunction of heaven and 
earth, where those who seek heaven come out of 
the world for instruction and receive symbolic 
reminders of God’s plan for his children. Symbols 
in the temple are linked to the biblical events of 
the Creation and the fall of Adam, and to the need 
for redemption. Dramatic presentations, special 
clothing, and symbolic instruction during the tem¬ 
ple ceremonies represent various stages in an indi¬ 
vidual’s eternal progression. The temple clothing 
is white, suggesting purity and the equality of all 
mankind before God. 

Various levels or ways of living are reflected in 
the architecture of the temple, including the sun, 
moon, and stars as representative of kingdoms in 
the hereafter, and the “all-seeing eye” as suggest¬ 
ing the total knowledge, love, and concern that 
God has for his children (see SALT lake temple). 
Entry into God’s kingdom requires prescribed or¬ 
dinances, including baptism. Baptismal work is 
conducted in some temples on a level below 
ground, to symbolize the eventual burial and res¬ 
urrection of all from the grave (D&G 128:12-13). 
The baptismal font rests on the backs of twelve 
oxen, representing the twelve tribes of Israel. 

Latter-day scriptures also contain striking 
symbols that depict the passage through mortal 
life. In the dream of Lehi in the Book of Mormon 
(1 Ne. 8:5-34), a desolate waste represents an indi¬ 
vidual’s position in this world, where one is 
blinded by “mists of darkness” (the temptations of 
the devil). Many are in a “great and spacious build¬ 
ing,” which stands for the pride and vanities of the 
world that must be abandoned. An iron rod repre¬ 
sents the word of God, leading one to the tree OF 
life. The universal symbolism of the cosmic tree 
is described by an angel as a representation of the 
love of God (cf. 1 Ne. 11:8-25, 35-36). 

Latter-day scriptures are thus teleological in 
tone and theme, reflecting that all things and hap¬ 
penings in the universe have a purpose and are 
under God’s ultimate direction. The motion of 
earth and the planets “denote there is a God” 
(Alma 30:44), as do other orbs of light, which “roll 
upon their wings in their glory, in the midst of the 
power of God, . . . and any man who hath seen any 
or the least of these hath seen God moving in his 
majesty and power” (D&G 88:45, 47). 


Church history has been a fountainhead of 
symbols that reflect similar patterns of the spiritual 
quest for a better world. The sacred grove in 
which Joseph Smith in his first vision beheld the 
Father and the Son may symbolize for some the 
human potential for contact with God and the en¬ 
lightenment that comes through personal revela¬ 
tion; CARTHAGE jail (where Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith were murdered), the cost of discipleship; 
the expulsion from Missouri and exodus from 
NAUVOO, the adversity that the Church must over¬ 
come; and the establishment of the Church in the 
West, the fulfillment of God’s promises. 

The beehive has become the symbol of the 
industry and cooperative behavior necessary to 
achieve an ideal society. The symbolism of pilgrim¬ 
age and pioneering also depicts the path of per¬ 
sonal commitment and perseverance that a person 
must pursue through mortality in order to partake 
of the fruit of the tree of life and inherit the king¬ 
dom whose glory is that of the sun. The sacrifices 
required to participate in both temporal and spiri¬ 
tual journeys convey that the events of one’s life 
are imbued with eternal significance, and that God 
is working in and through history. 

LDS theology and symbolism have both cor¬ 
respondence with and independence from Judeo- 
Christian roots. Indeed, the fresh combinations of 
rich religious symbols are to Latter-day Saints a 
part of God’s continuous revelations to man. 

[See also Angel Moroni Statue; Architecture; 
Ceremonies; City Planning; Dove, Sign of; 
Folk Art; Historical Sites; Kirtland Temple; 
Nauvoo Temple; Sculptors; Symbolism.] 
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